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//IfPO/? 7y4/Vr TO TA/LOR9 AMD WOOUMN BUYERS. 




BLACK CLOTHS AND DOESKINS.— Bl»<* Clotlis, aU prices, from 2s. «d. to ^^^^^ 

Blaok JDoeskinS, 2s. 9d. to 7s. 6d. Drapers invariably charge an extra profit -on Black Cloths and Boeskuw; 
we have a very quick sale for these goods, therefore can and do sell Broad Cloths Is. per yard, and Doeskins 6d. per yard 
Lewor tkan most Hoiues in the Trade. We charge wholesale prices for lengths of ton yards and upwards, and "warrant 
all goods, sound in colour, strength, and weight. 

5fJ|£ClALITY IN SCOTCH TWEEDS.— We aie now selling a Scotch Tweed at Ss. 6d. per yaid, 

Sttmmor.gubstance; 3s. Ud. Winter substance; the best in strength, make, and colour ever seen near the price ; they ar« 
better than many goods sold at 5s. per yard. 

These goods are confined to C. M. & Ca, and cannot be obtained of any other house in England. 

SUITINGS &C. — ^We keep a very iarge stock of Scotch Suitings, fency and plain Angolas, Bedford and ' WooUen 
Cords, Cotton Cords' and Moleskins, Velveteens, Beavers, Pilots, Witneys, Elysians, Box Cloths, Dovons, Russell Cords, 
Itafian Qoths, Silesians, Swansdowns, Buttons, and every kind of Tailors' Trimmings. 

C0UI7TEY ORDERS receive prompt and careful attention. Onr trade being excluaively for cash, all customers are »ert»ed on the 

very best terms possible. A samite order will secure us permanent favours. 

We Charge Whdkeale Piece Prices for Ten Yards and upwards. 

PATTBBBT GASPS AKD BUKCHBS BUPPLIBD BEaUIiAEIiY £ACH B£ASON. 

CHARLES MEEKING & CO., 

WHOLESALE AND KETAIL WOOLLEN DRAPEKS, &c., kc, 

ni & 112, HOLBORN; AND 111 & 112} HATTON GARDEN. LQNOON, E.G. 

THE STU DY OF PRACTICAL CUTTING. 

S. MIKISTER & SON be« to mmduioe to the Trade generally that they are open to RECaSIVB A LIMITED NUMBER OF 
STUDENTS daily, from Eleven till One, for the purpose of imparting Instruction in the Systems for producing the Various Garmenti 
coming within the scope of the Tailoring Department, including Xadies' Riding-Habits, Jackets, &c. The METHOD is essentially 
SIMPLE and PRACTICAL in character, and is the one— modified as to present requirements— which has been taught by the fixm for 
Aearlv half a century to numbers who have since proved themselves to be among the most successful Cutters in London and the Provinces. 
TlMre is no limitation as to time. The Pupil is at liberty to attend till satisfied of his general proficiency in the working of the system. 
Bfliides tkie ordinary rule for producing a garment for a proportionate figure, ample knowledge is imported as to the deviations necessary in 
oasai of Dbproportion. TXKK8, 10 GXmiSAS, PATABLB AT COKMnCEKENT. 

A Communication is requisite in the first instance, as in case of the full number being on the Books, arrangements have to be made as 
to when tibe Pupil may attend. . 

WITH EE7 

' Manufacturer of ABMT OLOTHIEBS* AND TAILOKS* SEEAB8, 

11, PARADISE PLACE, HACKNEY, LONDON, E. 

Fir%i PriMe ayfardedfor Tailor a* Shears and Soitaars hy the WorahipfulOcm^pimy 

of CutUra, London, 1870. 

No. Lenrth. No. Length. M s, d. 

7 ., lA ^ 1 1 • 19 „ l& .. 1 :1M 

8 18 14 8 U .. Iff ^ 1 M • 
8 14 1 18 8 1 18 m - BOO 

To be oMalned of »I1 ilia PrlnolpAl Cntleni and Dealers tHronghout the Ktngaon. BetahUsOied 189ff. 




JOHN GOODMAN & 



CO., 



"WHOlliESAIjE AND RETAIL 

TAILORS* TRIMB^NG, SILK, & MANCHESTER WAREHOITSEMfiN, 
30, GLASSHOUSE STREET, REGENT STREET, W., 

Molt «l|pectfiilly offers to the Trade an UNIQUE Stock of HBST-GLASS GOODS, seleoted from the beat ManuActorerB, 

JBP£GML LONDON-MADE SUK & UML MOHAIR BRAIDS, TEAGIK<}8. CORDS, OLIVETTES, &c. 
lifWrPON-MADE SILK VELVETS, 8EBGES, UNIONS, SATINS, AND FACING SILKS. 
LONDON-MADE BUFFALO «0«N, VULCANITE, IVORY HUNTIN& AND IJVERY BUTTONS. 
OBJGKBXIIO AXS SAZOVT PLAWITKLS AHJ) WOOL XIHISOS IS OBSAI YABISIT. 
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OPFICIAL INFORMATION. 
Important order addresMd to all Officen in garrison 

" The atteotion of the Field Marshal Command- 
ing'in-Chief having upon Beveral occasions been 
calle^ to (he fitct that Officers quartered in garrison 
towns very rarely appear in uniform, unless in the 
actual performance of military duties, I have received 
his Royal HighaesB's commands to request that you 
will be so good as to point out to the Staff and 
Re^mental Officers serving in the district under 
your command, that this custom is not in accord- 
ance with the spirit of the Queen's Hegulationa, &a., 
&c., and at the same time to eojoia upon them the 
propriety, as weU as the necessity, of their weariiig 
uniform throughout the day, except when engaged 
in recreations inconsistent with its uae. 

(Signed) " G. Brat, Colonel, 

" Horse Guards. 

" To the General Commanding the Uistrict." 




Swords are to be V 
when under arrest. 



1 all occasions excepting 



It is rumoured that the 72ad Highlanders are 
about to be promoted from trews to kilts, in reward 
for their distinguished services in Aighanistan. 

We also hear that, in addition to the alterations 
we noticed in our last number, other important 
changes are anticipated in the uniform of the several 
Officers of the Army. We give these rumours for 
what they are worth. On the principle that there 
is no smoke without fire, those of oar readers who 
are interested in these matters may draw their own 
conclusions, and attach what importance they think 
justifiable, making all due allowance for the freaks 
of those high in authority, without reference to the 
unsettled state in which these rumours leave things. 



The new dress regulations in the uniform of 
Officers of the Army, which we published in our 
November number, are not to extend to the Militia 
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and Volunteers until further instructionfl bore been 
issued on the subject. We hear that some Officers 
in the Auxiliary Forces have huiriedlj had the 
alterations made to their uniform; it would perhaps 
have been prudent on their part to have waited for 
the official orders. 

Some of the journals connected with the service 
have been declaiming against the recent orders, and 
have abused the authoritiea for their millinerj pro- 
clivities; going so far as to assert that the alterations 
involve the cost of a new uniform to the Officers, 
This is simjrfj absurd; as what is there to prevent 
the badges of rank being removed from the collar of 
the tunic and shell-jacket, and attaching a strap on 
each shoulder of the tunic and other fcnna of ooat 
We are inclined also to think that the expense of 
uniform verstu mufli will be in ftvovr of the Officer, 
as he would be bound to have an assortment of the 
latter, which would amount to a larger sum than the 
article of uniform. 



NOTICE TO OUR READERS. 



The recent tariff established by the Postal Union 
for the transmission of books, &c., by " Book Post " 
does away with the necessity of posting any publi- 
cation circulating under the privileges of newspapers, 
within seven days of its being published. Our work 
can consequently now be forwarded by post, at the 
cost of one penny each copy, to all places abroad 
included in the Postal Union, and for twopence to all 
places outside the Union, at any date. 



AWISO. 



Preveniamo i nostri Signori Abbonati pel nostro 
<< Gazette of Fasbioh'* e *' Report of Fashion'* figu- 
rine (quest' ultimo oompariace due volte all' anno, 
ciov^ nel mese di Marzo e quelle di Settembre), 
che potere procutarsi dall* Uffizio ddle Poste in 
Italia, un Ordine, pagabile in Londra, del valore 
sine dioci Lire Sterlinei aoggetto ad una piccola 
tassa. 

Siamo dunque a zaccomaodare ai nostri Amioi di 




volere prevalersi di tale ftcilitazione, per farci ri- 
messa in case occorente. 

L'ordine menzionato qui sopra, dove essere paga- 
bile in favore di 

Edward Minister and Son, 
ed h pure necessario, che il nome di battesima della 
persona 6 la firma della casa che manda 1* ordine 
sia espresso ben chiaro nell' avviso che sar& mandate 
dair Uffizio dalle Poste in Italia a quelle in Londra 
per evitare delle inoonvenianzii. 



MNMAMiMA 



ANZEIG£« 



Die Herren Abonnenten unserer Moden Ausgaben 
eind hiermit ersucht, wenn sie uns Greld vermittlst 
des Postamt ubennachen, es uns geilQligst anzuzeigen 
zu wollen, da das Englische Postamt ohne den Nahmn 
des Abeenders geben zu konnen, die Auszablung nicht 
macht. 



HINTS TO YOUNG CUTTERS. 

Bt "Alpha." 



In continuation of my instructions to the younger 
members of our trade, and of your readers, I send 
you a few hints on waistcoat-cutting, with the direc- 
tions for the neeessary altesationa to be made for 
corpulent figures. 

I would wish to believe that my hints will be use- 
ful and instructive to those of your readers to whom 
my remarks are more particularly addressed; as I 
have given every attentiofi to the subject, and, with- 
out going into unnecessary details, have thoroughly 
considered it. 

In cutting waistcoats by system, or by the divi- 
sions of the breast-measure, which are generally 
used for construction, the plan I send you may be 
considered old ; but I have so arranged the various 
points that the drafting is simplified and made so 
easy, that if carried out, will lead to practical results. 
With moderate care in taking the measures, com- 
bined with a little judgment, cutting waistcoats is a 
very simple proceeding. 

In measuring for single-breasted wustcoats, take 
the length to the top-button, and continue for full 
length of waistcoat. Then take the breast-measure 
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immediaAely nnderihe aarens, the iraiit «fe Ae smalkBt 
part of the body, and another measare a* Ae Uag/aat 
part jast above the hips. 

To ptt»diioe tiie forepaity diagiain 1, danr the ecm^ 
Bfcrudtion line A 6, and squaze out firom A to G, one* 
half of the bfeast-measare, and the eame quantity from 
G to P. FroBi A to B half an inch moim ihan. 
one-flizth, fixnn A to K one-third, to B half the 
breast, and from K to F one-tinrd. Marie down 
from G to R l*16tb, oar fbr men 1;^ ineh, and for boys 
half an inch. When cutting for men who are very 
muflcolar an the arms lower the aoye a little. Add 
on at front fixnn the Httn A Gr, 14 inch at H, gradually 
rmming the line into the oonstniotion line at Gr. 
Take oat at the side-Beam about half ao inch. 
Mark up from P, from 2-^ to 3 inehes. The ahonkLer- 
seam should be sHghtly stretched into a round, and 
the front of the scfye should also be slightly strsUdied. 
9V)r men with k>ng necks, and who require the neck to 
be cut higher^ do not mark in so nmoh from A to B, 
and allow a proportionate addition to the height of 
the back. The reverse to be earned out for short 
men with short neoks. To form the back (diagram 
9) S G, being the oonstruotion fine, mark from S 
to I, half an inch mews than a sixth, and to B half 
«n inch more than half the bxeaat. Draw the cross 
lines from these points square with S G, and mark 
from S to C one-sizllh ; from I to L 1 inch more 
than a thixd ; from B to M 1 indi more than half; 
and from G to N the balance of wust-measure, 
allowing lor seams, making up and tying in. Test 
the upper part for the breast by the same process, 
allowing half an inch £br seams. 

In cutting for retj stout men, the varioas points 
must be drafted to a smaller siia than the aotusl 
breast-measure, usnally frmn one to two sins kss; 
as, for instance, for two men measuring respectiv^y 
42 and 44 breast, I would dzmft for the fiiet to 20j| 
and to 21 ibr the other; and so on in proportion up to 
48 inohea. I should allow what was required in 
width, partly at front and partly at the sirln iwnm 

Fbr boys the Tery opposite pfam must be pursued] 

they leqiBie their waiateoats to be drafted to a Uurger 
oioe than their actimi moastiveL For a boy measur- 
ing 28 indns tveast, I wxnrid p i ' oduu e a waistcoat to 
14^ or 15. Being generally thick in the waist in 





proportian to their hreast, they vaquire mora allowed 
no at front of the fbr^Mrt. On diagram 10, 1 hove 
shown how to dmft a dress Teat for a slim figurOf fear 
a proportianateiy made man, and for a beOied man. 

The three lines speak Ibr the m s olvu a. In mea- 
suring fyr a bellied man, horing asoertained the 
depth of the roll or the turn by measurement, take the 
length to the most prominent part of the belly, and 
to where it Mis away, and allow on at frt)nt at the 
most prominent point what quantity your judgment 
may dictate as aeoessary. Diagram 4 will perhaps 
better iUnatrato my ideas on the shape of the front 
edge. When cutting for corpulent men, the greatest 
amount of Uie protuberance being at front, the 
frmit edge SBuat, of eourse, have an extra quantity 
added on acoordiag to the build of the man. I have 
oftsn allowed from 2 to 3 inches, giving the rest at 
the hips. Taking a V out in the seam of the pocket- 
welt, as shown on the diagram, will materially effect 
a clearanoe of the superfluous cloth, and greatly add 
to the neatneaa of tiie fit This plan is equally 
beneficial in all waistcoats. In double-breasted 
waistcoats for this make of men, draft the front to 
the same shape, adding the width of lapel. The 
bottom edge of the fbrq»rt should be drawn in, in 
BMiking up, the forepart shortened a little at the 
ahoulder, and the eollar kept close in sewing on. 

In drafting the back of a waistcoat for a round- 
shoukiered man, I take a piece off at S (diagram 2), 
rounding the edge off to. I, and throw the bottom of 
the back-seam in an inch from G on the construction 
line, and give a little extra kngtli inwards above the 
top of the back. 

In my next communication I will take into con- 
sideration the waiatcoat with sleeves, and point out 
the couxee to be adopted in producing them. 

Wtit €clectic HeyoiSitors* 

"A gathezer and dispoBer of other men's ^ba^S.-^WoUon, 



TO THE XniTOK 0!^ TM " OAZem Of FASmOK.* 

Dkar Sm, 
I do not Imow that I have read any communica- 
tion with more pleasure than one from your cone- 
8p«tdent " Sceptic,^ whose letter appears in your 
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present number. He is evidently imbued with great 
sinceriQr, and handles his subject in a masterly 
manner. Without taking up all the points he has 
mentioned — as I think I have already noticed them 
in a previous communication — ^I may just state that 
I do not for one moment wish to disparage those 
cutters who use a breast-measure system as their 
guide ; on the contrary, having myself practised by 
one for many years, I have yet a warm side for an 
old friend. I will, however, say this much, that 
whenever a good cutter by the breast-measure sub- 
stitutes admeasurement as his basis, he seldom relin- 
quishes it to return to the breast-measure principle 
absolutely. There is this also to be said, and it is a 
well-known fact, that breast-measure cutters adopt- 
ing admeasurement can and do cut better and more 
correctly-fitting garments than others who have only 
learnt and practised an admeasurement plan of 
cutting. The reason is that the former have been so 
well tutored in the various forms met with, and their 
judgment so well educated by practice, that they get 
on better. They know what the breast-measure 
system can effect, and can detect the difference in the 
forms produced. They can alter their drafts at once, 
if any mistakes be made or the measures not correctly 
taken. 

Perhaps ''Sceptic" may overcome his prejudice 
and try the surface measures; should he do so, I 
fancy he will be more convinced of the usefulness of 
the admeasurement system. 

Your correspondent will perhaps excuse my not 
going further into the matters at present in dispute 
between us, as your space is limited. Thanking him 
for his courteous remarks, 

I am, dear sir, 

Yours respectfully, 

« Alpha." 



to the editor of the " oazbttb of fashion." 
Dear Sir, 

The remarks of your correspondent '' Sceptic," 
which yon published in the number of your valuable 
work for this month, on '' Alpha's " statement as to 
the advantage of the principle of admeasurement 
over the proportions of the breast-measure as the 
baab for a system of cuttmg, will be perused with 




pleasure by those of your readers who, like myself, 
support ''Sceptio's" views on this point, and the 
extracts from '' Alpha's" communication, will, I am 
sure, be accepted as grateful acknowledgments by 
the writer of the efficiency of the very plan he 
deprecates. They remind me of the remarks made by 
a French teacher of cutting, M. Lacheoaud, whose 
systems you gave in some very early numbers of the 
Gazette of Fashiok.* The author, in his instruc- 
tions for producing a waistcoat by admeasurement, 
says: — 

« We will confine ourselves, for the present, to 
the directions for obtaining these points" (three 
principal points which constitute the balance of a 
waistcoat) " in order to facilitate and simplify the 
study of our system; and afterwards proceed to 
explain the method — ^by the sole use of measures — 
of drafting a waistcoat to any style, or for any make 
of figure, without the assistance of a proportionate 
system, which, while answering well in some cases, 
cannot possibly be applicable for all figures. WhUe 
owning our pcartiality for an admeasuremeni syatenif 
let U8 not omit to render this justice to systems based 
on proportion^ which may he^ and are frequently ^ of 
great utilityy if not even indiq>ensablef in certain 
instances, where inaccurate or incomplete measures 
only cure given" 

Now this remarkable coincidence in the opinion of 
authors of two different systems of cutting, but both 
based on the same principle, and expressed with 
such frankness, is certainly somewhat singular, and 
I do not see any other inference to be drawn from 
this admission than this— that, however superior 
the admeasurement principle may be considered by 
its advocates, there are cases in which the propor- 
tions of the ffreast-measure are more to be depended 
upon for a saUsftctory result. How is this ? since 
we are told that the exact conformation of the figure 
is to be accurately ascertained by means of the 
several measures taken on the body in various direc- 
tions, and by the rdative proportion one bears to 
the others. A possible fiulore in producing the 
proper shape is evidently admitted, and in that case 
the cutter, if still acquainted with a breast-measure 



• Vol. VI., January, 1852. 
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system whioh he may have discarded for another 
method, is told that he may have recourse to it. 

It is generally understood that when any one 
willingly gives up some plan of cnttmg by which he 
has been operating, and substitutes another for it, it 
is because he does not find, by his personal expe- 
rience, that it is satisfactory in practice ; and he is 
induced, either by the representations of friends or the 
advocates of some special method, to give it a trial. 
He does so with a firm conviction that he is no longer 
to be left in the state of doubt under which he has 
hitherto been labouring, but that he is to enjoy a 
d^ree of certainty for the future which will com- 
pensate for all the anxiety and incertitude which 
have hitherto tormented him. What, then, most be 
the disappointment to his hopes when he is coolly 
told that in the event of his new cherished hope not 
proving satisfactory, he can ML back upon his 
former pkn? What was the use of his sacrifice in 
the first instance of a system whose fiiults he at all 
events knew, and by care could guard against, if he 
were to substitute some unknown remedy which was 
an uncertainty in its method of treatment ? 

A subsequent remark by M. Lachenaud, when 
treating on his system as applied to coat cutting, still 
fiirther strengthens my observation on the dependence 
to be placed on an admeasurement system of cutting. 
It is very essential that the person taking the measure 
should form a quick but accurate conception of the 
figure of the customer; that he should notice kis (nrdi^ 
nary pasitum^ and not (he attitude m which he places him 
self at the time of being measured, or when trying on a 
garment, as that is almost invariably a false one. For 
we have remarked that a customer, however round- 
backed he might really be, always holds himself 
more erect when trying on a coat; the consequent 
effect of which deception is to cause the tailor (not 
Bufiiciently on his guard against such a probability), 
to make several alterations which would not otherwise 
have been necessary, had attention been directed to 
the natural make of the individual. For instance, 
how often do we find that garments are tried on with 
the greatest care, and the most trivial alterations made 
to ensure a clever fit^ and yet, notwithstanding all these 
precautions, when finished they present so different 
aa appeaiance^ when on, as to baffle one's compre- 



hension. The problem is soon solved by very simple 
logic: it is because the customer , when trying them 
on, assumed a position the very opposite to that 
which was natural to him. By holding himself 
upright in trying on, when in reality he was round- 
shouldered, the back is found too short, and the fore- 
part too crooked; in fact, the coat does not touch 
him." 

From the above extract from a professor of the 
principle of admeasurement as the basis for a system 
of cutting, in a country where scarcely any other 
plan is practised, I must admit that even " Alpha's " 
specious arguments in addition fail to induce me to 
become a convert to a new doctrine. I must go on 
in my jogtrot way, exercise what little judgment 
1 possess, and be satisfied with a continuance of 
the results which have hitherto attended my cutting. 

Yours truly, 

« X." 



MimMM«..«M»«M».%mi.«Mi. 



LONDON SOCIETY OF PRACTICAL 

TAILORS. 



The Annual Anniversary Dinner of the above So- 
ciety took place last month, and the members, as 
usual, mustered strong on the occasion. Mr. Chatwin 
presided, and was well supported by the leading 
members of the Society, who always take a promi- 
nent part at these festive gatherings. Needless to 
say that the good things provided had ample justice 
done to them, and we would ^hope without leaving 
any ill effects aa a result. We fiincy that many pre- 
sent were too old stagers to be overcome in a weak 
moment. The toast of the evening, " Success to the 
Society of Practical Tailors," was proposed by Mr. 
Balby in appropriate terms, and responded to by 
Mr. Hildred. Mr. Willis proposed the health of 
the Treasurer, and in returning thanks, Mr. Digby 
referred to the want of interest taken by the Mer- 
chant Tailors Company in the practical representa* 
tives of the trade, and humorously remarked " that 
there was not a man worth calling a tailor among 
the whole company." We can fancy the amusement 
which such a remark would afford to the company, 
composed, as it is well known to be, of the moat 
noted men in politics and science. We believe it 
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spells the word Tsular with a << y *' which, as an affix 
to the word Smith, makes a material difference in 
the importance. The other ooatomary toasts were 
proposed and acknowledged, and a very pleasant 
evening was passed under the soothing influence of 
sweet music and entertaining recitations by the com- 
pany. Our representative was unavoidably absent 
on this cheerful occasion, we are consequently not 
in a position to do proper justice to the proceed- 
ings, but have been obligtid to limit our notice to the 
report which appeared in one of the daily journals. 



AMERICAN DUTIES ON WEARING APPAREL. 

A verdict has recently been given |in New York, 
which throws a new light upon the interpretation 
given by the Ckistoms in that country, on what may 
be considered personal effects. 

A gentleman returning with his family from a 
trip to Europe, in 1878, was charged a sum 
for duty upon certain articles of wearing apparel, 
which the authorities contended could not be con- 
sidered articles in actual wear, not having been 
worn. After some delay a verdict was given in his 
favour, with interest, hr a less sum than one-half 
of what had been claimed from him. Since then the 
case has been carried to a higher Court, the plaintiff 
having paid the amount, 2,900 dols., and took pro- 
ceedings to recover 1 ,800 dols., which he considered in 
excess of what he ought to have paid. During the 
trial it was urged that the several articles were for 
actual use, while, on the other hand, it was con- 
tended that they had not been worn, and that it 
• could not be allowed that an indefinite amount of 
clothing for perspective wear could be brought in as 
clothing in actual u^eor, and as such exempt from 
duty. It was argued by the counsel for the Cus- 
- toms, that the law never intended to have it under- 
stood that a person might bring in clothing to last 
hhn the rest of his life. Actual use was meant as 
opposed to pretended use. As, for instance, a tailor 
would not bring in goods under the pretence that he 
, had worn them, and that they had been in actual 
use. The judge, in his charge to the jury, said 
that goods for Jkbtrt f/M, not kamng been prewously 





wam^ were svhfect to duty. The jury gsrre a Terdiet 
against the Customs. 

The suit was brought, and was regarded as a test 
case, both by the Customs and by the Secretaiy of the 
Treasury. Duties were levied and collected only vpon 
^lat portion of the weating apparel andper$enal effects 
which were at the time supposed to be new and not in 
Victual use. 



NEW STYLES OF LADIES' ULSTERS. 

By " Alpha." 

Our correspondent has sent us the patterns of two 
styles of Ulsters for ladies, which we publish in our 
present number as being suitable for the weather we 
may expect, judging by our late experience. 

''Alpha," writing to us with the patterns, says 
now that the season for ladies' Ulsters has come upon 
us, I take the liberty (modest youth I) to send you 
two patterns of that garment ; one single-breasted, 
the other double-breasted, for ladies measuring 
34 inches round the breast, with a proportionate 
waist* Diagrams 3, 5, and 8 are the pattern of the 
single-breasted Ulster, and diagrams 7, 9, and II 
that of the double-breasted. The back, diagram 6, 
and the sleeve diagram 8, equally serve fi)r both 
styles. The single-breasted pattern does not need 
much explanation. A fish is taken out of the fore- 
part as shown on the diagram ; but it may be taken 
out nearer to the front edge if desirable. There are 
flaps across the front of the skirts, with pockets 
under. 

The cape, diagram 7, can be worn with either style 
of Ulster. The edge marked D is sewn on to ihe 
shoulder-seam of the back, and the edge C to the 
corresponding letter on the upper part of the soye, 
carrying it on to E at the side-seam. In case a 
deeper cape be required, add on £rom the point E. 

With the pattern for double-breasted Ulster, there 
is a special side-body, diagram 9 ; this is stitched on 
to the top of the skirt» leaving a flap to cover tlie 
opening to the pocket in the usual manner, but 
with the flap lining to shoot up ao as to allow of its 
being stitched across. There are three pluts, about 
three-quarters of an inch wido, down the Ibrapart, 
which should be pressed very flat, or, vrhat is belter 
still, should be stitched down. The front edge of 
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the Bide-bodj ahould ran in a line with the first 

plait. 

As shown on the diagram, the forepart is drawn 
attached to the skirt, bat thej can be separated. If 
the plaits be required larger, an additional quantity 
can be added on. A plait can be allowed on at the 
side-seam of both patterns, on a line with the top of 
the flap, and hip-bnttons sewn on. A '' banyan **- 
plait may be added to the back, the top to run with 
the hip-buttons, and stitched down the whole 
length, to the same width as on the forepart plaits, 
with a amaU light shewing between the two plaits, 
about a quarter of an inch wide, with the bade- 
ty^l"«*g in the form of a diamond across from the 
hip, or with a strap sewn on. The sleeve may be 
made up with a deep*pointed cuff, or with loops 
of braid or cloth sewn across, with holes and buttons. 
Some hare a double ouff, one smaller than the 
other, with the top oorners rounded off at the 
hind-arm seam, or the edges rounded off, and 
meeting on the top-side sleeve, and two or three 
buttons in the depth? 

I usually cut ladies' Uhters about two inches 
longer than the patterns I send you. 



LADIES' ULSTERS. 



On one of the plates issued with the present 
number of our publication, we illustrate one of the 
favourite styles of Ulsters for ladies' wear, and as it 
happens very " d propoe " we give a pattern of the 
shape seal us by our correspondent " Alpha,** who 
is well up in that particular branch of our trade. 
The most fiishionable style for the time is single- 
breasted, eut rather long, fitting to the figure, and to 
button the whole length of the front edge. The 
back is cut moderately broad, and not much wider 
at the bottom of the side-seam than at the small of 
the waiat. There is a long opening in the back- 
seam, with several buttons and holes, the latter 
being worked through. As it is an essential feature 
in all outer garments for ladies* wear, that there 
should be as little liberty as possible for the move* 
ment of the limbs—the delineation of the figure 
itself being considered as of infinitely greater im- 
portance — our readers will find that there is but 




little compass in the skirt Some single-breasted 
Ulsters are worn buttoned up to the throat, and 
with a narrow stand collar, rounded off at front, 
like the collar of a military tunio or patrol-jacket. 
The sleeve is easy to the arm, while small in 
dimensions, with a deep-pointed cuff formed by 
braid, or rows of stitching. A small cape, as shown 
on the first figure, is worn, or as our correspondent 
represents by his pattern on diagram 7. We have 
also illustrated on the back view of the figure, a 
hood as an adjunct, not that it is any ornament to 
the coat; on the contrary, we look upon the hood as 
a useless feature to any garment, and most certainly 
by no means adding to the elegance of its appear- 
ance. The only utility we can see in the hood 
affixed to an Ulster, either for gentlemen or ladies, 
is in the case of the former riding to cover in a dog- 
cart in bad weather, or in riding from a country 
railway station in an open carriage. They give an 
appearance of being round-shouldered to a man, and 
the effeot to the figure of a lady is by no means 
graceful. 

We never could understand the idea of affixing a 
hood to a tight-fitting jacket, and for summer wear. 
It only shows what little judgment or taste is dis- 
played in the arrangement of the component parts 
of a costume. 

Ladies* Ulsters are made up in checks, stripes, 
and in broad mixtures, in cheviot, tweed, and other 
special makes for this particular garment, in drab 
and grey of various shades, and in brown or olive 
mixtures. The edges are turned in, and stitched in 
two or three rows, or the seams lapped and stitched. 



GENTLEMEN'S ULSTERS. 



But for the incongruity these last years, between 
the weather which we formerly experienced during 
certain months of the year, and that which we now 
witness, we should scarcely have thought it advisable 
to continue this month the illustrations of winter 
Over-coats. The change in the seasons lately shows 
the necessity for a preparation for the weather which 
is certain to come upon us, even during this month. 
The illustration of a gentleman*s Ulster is intro- 
duced more to show th^ style of travelling coat 
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which may be worn at any time, irrespective of the 
particular month. It is single-breasted, buttoned 
very close up to the throat, and cut rather long, so 
as to offer a protection to the legs. A long opening 
is lefb at the bottom of the back-seam with button- 
holes. The sleeve is easy, and cut sufficiently wide 
at the hand to allow of its being confined to the 
waist, by a narrow leather or cloth band with buckle, 
in case of bad weather. Sometimes the bottom oi 
the top-side sleeve is cut with a round, so as to 
afford an additional protection to the back of the 
hand, and the under-side hollowed for the palm of 
the hand, as driving-coats were formerly cut. 

Striped and checked angolas and cheviots in 
various shades of drab with other bright colours 
introduced, and broad mixtures, are made up in this 
form of Ulster. The edges are double stitched, and 
the collar is broad in the fall, and square at front 
On the back view we have represented a hood at the 
request of numerous patrons. 

On the third plate we have illustrated an Ulster 
with a cape, rounded off at front, so as to afford 
our readers an opportunity to show the difference in 
style to their customers. 

On the other figure on this plate our readers will 
find the representation of a stylish form of Over- 
coat cut like a Chesterfield, with a bold roll collar 
and deep cuffs of fur — ^Astracan or some other dark 
fur. The coat is fastened at front with four loops 
of cord and olivets. The edges are turned in and 
stitched. Some of these coats are lined with fur, 
and a more elegant or comfortable coat it is hardly 
possible to imagine. 

REVIEW OF NEW GOODS. 
{From The Report of Fashion.) 




In the new trouserings for the season, stripes pre- 
dominate as a style. Checks of any size are for the 
present on the decline, while small mixtures are once 
more in favour. We notice in the new stocks several 
bright colours, which are of themselves decidedly 
new, and form an important feature. Blue has 
latterly been a favourite colour in trouserings, and 
we find it made use of with good effect. 




Veiy narrow broken stripes in a dull crimson, 
with a fine blue line on one side, and a subdued 
shade of green on the other, form a good pattern, 
and very quiet in character. 

On a black ground, we have narrow blue stripes 
formed by a chain pattern; some by short broken 
diagonal lines; and another pattern is carried out by 
very minute but well-defined lines. There are 
various shades of blue. 

We have a very smart trousering on a zig-zag 
ground by fine ribs, with narrow well-defined lines 
about half an inch apart. There are several colours 
in the mixture, but generally dark. It is worked 
out in a stout worsted article, and is very showy. 
We do not observe many specimens of this make, 
but the few which come under our notice are decidedly 
good in style and appearance. 

On a clean light shade of grey we have a good 
pattern by double fine broken lines separated by a 
very narrow space, and three equally fine dotted lines, 
in black, or with a dull shade of crimson intro- 
duced. The article is of a firm make, and the 
pattern shows to great advantage on it. 

Stripes of a medium width in a dice-pattern, in 
two or three colours, on a dark ground, tell well. 
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DESCRIPTION OF THE PATTERNS IN 

DIAGRAM. 

Plates 2088 and 2089. 



Diagrams 1,2, 4, and 10, illustrate Alpha's sys- 
tem of cutting waistcoats, the instructions for which 
are given in our present number. 

Diagrams 7, 9, and 11, are a portion of the pattern 
of a double-breasted Ulster for ladies, contributed 
by our correspondent " Alpha." 

Diagrams 3, and 5, are the portion of a pattern of 
the single-breasted Ulster for ladies sent by the same 
correspondent. 

Diagrams ^6, and 8, are the patterns of the back 
and sleeve of a lady's Ulster, which are equally 
available both for the single and the double-breasted 
Ulsters. 

Our correspondent has given all the necessary par- 
ticulars for making up in his conmiunication. 
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OFFICIAL INFORMATION. 

Aunr Pat DspAHTUtin'. 
A new grade, that of Chief Fatuabteb, has been 
added to the rank of OlficerB of the above depart- 
ment. Hie faonoraiy and relative raDk in tlie Armj 
will be tliat of Lieutenant- Colone'. 



HER MAJESTY'S LEVIES. 

By desire of Her Majesty, H.RJI, the Prince of 
Wales will hold the first Leote for the season on 
tbe Slat inst. We refer our readers to the illustra- 
tion and description of the Court-dresses for civilians, 
which we published in our number for May, 1880. 



There is a report current that the helmet at 
present worn in the Army is to be replaced by one 
more like in shape to that worn in the German 
Army. We give this report for what it is worth, 
although we ehotild never be surprised at any sudden 
alteration in the details of military dress. The 



changes appear spasmodic, and not always dictated 
either by good taste, the convenience, or the purge 
of those who are principally affected by them. 



ATI8. 

Messieurs noa abound aax pays Strangers, afin 
de ne pas souffrir aucon prejudice k lenrs int^rSts 
par cause d'intermption dans la r&:ep(ion de nos 
joumaux de modes, le " Report of Fashion " et la 
Gazetti op Fashion, sont pri£s, lorsqne leurs abonne- 
ments se trouvent ^chus, de les faire renonveller; 
soit par autorigaUon k lears correspondants k Lon- 
dres. ou par bon de poste directement, puisque les 
facilitis viennent derni^rement d'etre taut augmen- 
ts par les administrations de la poste auz lettrei 
dans les divers pays . 

Le prix de I'abonnement k notre journal semestre 
le " Report of Fashion " est de 22s. I'ann^. XJa 
seul exemplaire se vendlSs. compris les frais de port. 

Au journal mensuel la Gazbtti of Fashion I'a- 
bcmnement de I'anntfe est de 21b. franco. 
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AWISO, 



Pt^veniamo i nostri Signori Abbonati pel nostro 
"Gazette of Fashion*' e "Report of FaBhion" figu- 
rino (quest' ultimo comparisce due volte all' anno, 
ciovfe nel mese di Marzo e quello di Settembre), 
che potere procurarsi dall' (Jffizio delle Poste in 
Italia, un Ordin«, pagabile in Londra, del valore 
sino dicci Lire Sterline, soggetto ad una piccola 
tassa. 

Siamo dunque a raccomandare ai nostri Amici di 
volere preralersi di tale facilitazioae, per farci ri- 
messa in case ocoorente. 

L'ordine menzionato qui sopra, dove essere paga- 
bile in favore di 

Edward Minister and Son, 

ed ^ pure necessario, che il nome di battesima della 
persona 6 la firma della casa che manda V ordine 
sia espresso ben chiaro neir av viso che sarli mandate 
dair Uffizio delle Poste in Italia a quello in Londra 
per eidtare delle inconrenienze. 



ANZEIGE. 



Die Herjren< Abonaenten uoserer Moden Ausgaben 
ttnd hiermit ;0rauoht, wenn sie uns G«ld vermittlst 
des Postamt iibernndien, es um g^iiilligBt anxuzeigen 
zu wollen, da das Englisehe Postamt ohne den Nahmn 
des Absenders geben za ko&nen, die Auszablung nicht 
macht. 
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fiINl« TO TOXJNG CUTTERS. 
Bt "Alpha." 



I make no doubt but that mamy of your xnimerotts 
and intelligent readers may be astonished al my pre- 
sumption in entering iaio the qaestion of Irouser 
cutting. My ftxoiise must be that for some time I 
have hqped thait some one of your talented oorre- 
spondents would favour your readers with a few 
hints on this very interesting subject. For one, I 
would have welcomed such a oommunioation. In .the 
abeence of any oorrespondenee on this qiKrtion, I 
will, with your pemussioo, offer a few hints on 
trouser outtii^ ; ^md I Jiope they asay be useful, as 
they are based on praelical exfaxieaoe aad dose 



obaenriCtion, and on perusal will be found correct 
and reliable. 

In my remarks I shall avoid all scientific terms, as 
praotiaed by some cutters, and confine myself to 
l^ain language. I confess to not being acquainted 
with them ; and if I were to make use of them I do 
not think that the majority of your readers would 
understand them. Not, however, that I would make 
any observation in disparagement of those who might 
be weU versed in this language, but rather take a 
pleasure in giving them ciedit for their superior 
knowledge. I believe that if young men would 
make anatomy their stady as well as cutting, they 
would make a more satisfactory progress in their 
profession, would possess a far greater insight into 
the different oonformatioDs of the human figure, and 
eventually have more command over and a better 
fidth in their own judgment than others who do not 
possess that knowledge. Older hands may, after 
many years' experience, have mastered all the neces- 
sary details in cutting, and yet with all these advan- 
t^es be liable to commit errors of judgment. 
Young men with the world before them, whose 
minds are not clouded with the " pangs and 
sorrows," toad who feel an ineliSfStiaii to study 
anatomy in so far as it bears on our profession, 
would do well to procure a copy of the work pub- 
lished by Mr. John Anderson, of Edittburgh. It is 
the most valuable in connection with our trade 'tiiat 
evar was issued from the press. It contains all 
necessary information on this -subject-^a glossary 
of the different technical terms, with their meaning 
and correct proaunciation in Latin. Tbfl author has 
devoted the best part of his days to the study of 
the science of our profession, and in his .work 
has given many of his best ideas and practicsil in- 
formation to the trade. Whoever has read the pages 
of the Gazette of Tashion cannot but have' been 
struck with Mr. Anderson's inventive faculties ; and 
so keen and perceptive are his contributions, that 
they bear the stamp of great intelHgenc^ '^iih a 
thorough knowledge of the dctties conaeet^d ^ith 
'the pmctical part of our business. 

As I proceed in my usual off'-hatid:maoner,I'})UF- 
>pd0e giving the necessary directions for pTMloeing 
trousers for a proportionate man, and will ulso'^nq) 
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here and there sundry hints for effecting the altera- 
Uons' required to suit tiie many different forms of 
figure for which the cutter is ci^ed upon to provide 
to the beet of his inteU^eiiee. 

TVeuser- cutting' is bj some considered an easy 
matter^ while bj others of sueh importance and 
requiring such special talent, that this branch of our 
trade should be kept entirelj distinct from any other. 
To become a first-class trouser^utter a man must, no 
doubt, hare- had the advantage of good experienoei 
and hare deroted much attention to the study of the 
subj^ot generally. 

One of the most important points connected with 
troueezMsutling is correct measurement, both as to 
lengths and widths. Possessing the ability to take 
the scYeral measures with care and accuracy, the 
drafUng (he shape is comparatiyely an easy matter. 
The lengths on the inside and the outside of the leg, 
the width at bottom, knee, and at the fork, also of the 
waist and of the seat. These two are wholly inde- 
pendent of any fashion, and must be'accurately taken, 
the <^ seat-measure " being selected as a standard 
for the divisional quantities used in the construction 
of the upper part of the trousers. 

A few remarks on taking this measure may not be 
considered out of place. It should be taken round 
the most prominent part of the seat. Place the tape 
partly round the seat, with the right hand, and with 
the otbei>^which must be open — slide the measure 
round, and, taking the end from the right hand, 
bring it in i straight line to the front of the body. 
In the case of very corpulent men, I would advise 
that a second or 50%-measure should be taken round 
the most prominent part at front. In the case of 
many corpulent men, the measure of the belly exceeds 
that of the seat, and by drafting from the latter 
measure without making a ^ufiicient allowance, the 
trouser would be produced too small. This clearly 
indicates that the additional quantity to be allowed 
must be given at front to meet the requirement by 
the prominency of the belly itself, as shown on dia- 
gram 8. It will often be found in practice, that the 
thigh of a corpulent man measures less than the pro- 
portionate size to the seat. 

I will now resume my directions for taking the 
measures in regular order on an ordinary figure, and 





as I hare idready noticed. For ascertaining the length 
of the leg-seam, I would suggest the following plan, 
which I have found the best in practice:^ 

Taking a good brass-tipped tape, not too broad, 
pass the end of the tip up into the fork with the 
right hand, bring the lefk round the back of the 
thigh, and catch hold of the brass with the first and 
second fingers of the left hand. While in that 
position pass the right hand down the leg with the 
inch tape, to the knee, on a level with the cap. 
Hold the tape steadily, relieve the right hand by 
the two fingers of the left, and having the right at 
liberty take the exact length of the leg-seam. A 
littie practice will soon ensure correctness in taking 
this measure. The height of front of trouser is taken 
fixmi the top, as at K on diagram 5 to the centre of 
the fork as at O. I take this measure on every 
customer, and am satisfied with its advantage in 
practiee. 

To draft the top side of a pair of trousers for a 
proportionate figure, draw the line A D, diagram 5, 
and mark at D, 1 inch more than the length of the 
measure taken on the customer, and from D to B 
the length of the leg-seam. Mark in from A to H 
one-twelfth of the seat, and fr^m D to C 1} inch 
more than one-half of the length of leg-seam. Draw a 
line from H to 0. Mark from H to I, one-fourth of 
the seat-measure, and from D to P the same quantity. 
Draw the line I P, and one from B to O. Mark 
from I to K, one-sixth, and the same quantity from 
L to M on the line B O; from M to O the same 
quantity. Draw a line from K to M, and form the 
fork, marking in a diagonal line from M, Ij inch. 
Mark from P to S, for bottom of leg-seam, one- 
sixth of the measure of the trouser at the bottom. 
Form the l^gHseam from O to S, running it in 
opposite to C, to a line drawn from N (one- 
twelfth from O) to S. Mark from K, towards 
A, half the waist-measure; add a round for the hip, 
carrying the line gently on to B, and shorten the 
side-seam from D to B,* from half to three-quarters 
of an inch. Should the customer be slightly corpu- 
lent, adding a littie at fr^nt is a great improvement 
to the fit. Now apply the measure taken of the 
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* This point is marked B on the diagram by mistake for 
E.— Ed, Gaz, op Fashion. 
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height upwards, as from K to O, to ascertain if it 
tallies with that found by the length of side-seam; if 
not found to correspond, add or deduct at K, but 
always rather depend on the length given by this 
special measure than by the length from D to A, or 
really from B to A. 

To form the under-side, diagram 7, place the top 
of the side-seam of the top-side from 2 inches or 
2^ inches in from the edge of the cloth, and the 
bottom about IJ inch. Spring out the top of the 
side-seam at J, gradually running it in to B, hol- 
lowing it in a little at C, and spiinging it out at 
bottom to X, about 1 inch or more as may be neces- 
sary. Sweep for top of seat from J to W, making 
a pivot at O. Make the waist to the measure, 
allowing for seams, and draw a line from W to O. 
Mark from O to V, 1 ^ inches, and carry the bottom 
of the seat-seam on to this point. Make the trousers 
at the knee to the meaaurci and the same at the 
bottom, deducting a little from the width, for the 
stretching across the bottom of the top-side.' Test 
the size of seat by the measure, which should be cut 
from IJ inch to 2 inches larger than the actual 
measure. 

Some men like their trousers to lit close to the 
seat; in this case it is necessary to hollow the seat- 
line a little, and also at the side-seams, by marking 
in more at the tmder-sides. When cutting for meti 
with large hips and small in the waist, add more 
round at the hip» and take a large V out at the top 
of the seat. To form the undresa-sidQ deduct about 
I of an inch from O, and furm the crutch on this side 
as shown on the diagram ; but the exact quantity to 
be taken off will be governed by the circumstance of 
each particular case. 

I may add to my hints on cutting trousers for 
corpulent men, the spring usually added on at the 
top of the 1^-seam of the under-sides may be 
lessened, as shown on diagram 9, and the seat-seam 
made a little more hollow at the bottom. The side- 
seam can also be cut more hollow opposite to the 
fork, and half an inch less marked from L to M. 
For men who are proportionately made, the divisions 
of the seat-measure will generally give what is 
required, but in practice we meet with figures to 
which they will not apply. The cutter's judgment 



in such cases must be exercised, and it will be an 
easy thing to add to or deduct from the amount of 
spring at the fork on the under-sides. 

Some writers on cutting trousers for riding lay 
down special directions for drafting them ; many of 
them totally unnecessary and practically useless, 
contending that they should be sprung out here, 
taken in there, and stretched about in all directions. 
Now, as I am no follower of that school, but a 
believer in a more practical and simpler process, I 
may here give my ideas of the plan I would advise. 
In the first place, trousers to be used for riding 
should be cut close in the fork, and the top of the 
side-seam of the under-sides sprung out a little 
more, so as to get the seat as much as possible on 
the bias, and by keeping the seat close to the measure 
all has been done that is necessary in providing for 
the special requirements in riding-trousers. 
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Ciir eclectic Kevo^ttors. 



" A gatherer and disposer of other men's s^aS"—WoUon. 



to the editor of the "gazette of fashion." 
Sib, 

Having favourably received and noticed my former 
contribution to your valuable publication, I have the 
pleasure now to send for your critical inspection, the 
pattern of a frock over-coat for a lady. One I sont 
you before was double-breasted, the present pattern is 
single-breasted, to button up quite high to the throat, 
and made with a frock collar. The skirt may appear 
short in comparison to the length worn by some 
ladies, when the coat is to be a substitute for an 
Ulster, and as a protection from the weather. My 
customer required the coat — of which I send you the 
pattern — simply as a walking coat. She measured 
35 inches breast and 21 waist. The front was 
fastened with six buttons and holes, and the sleeve 
was made up without a cuff, and had three buttons 
and holes at the hand. In a light shade of drab 
tweed or a pale grey or brown, this style of over- 
coat has a smart appearance. The edges turned in 

and double stitched. 

Yours truly, 
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TRYING ON GARMENTS. 




There are conflicting opinions as to the necessity for 
trying on, as well as a diversity of arguments pro 
and con, as to whether the practice is consistent with 
the ability of an experienced cutter. For our part 
we see no impropriety in trying on, or anything 
derogatory to the status of the cutter in availing 
himself of the opportunity when afforded him. It 
must be borne in mind that to form a correct 
opinion of the fit of a garment, before it is properly 
finished, it should, when basted up, be sufiiciently in 
shape, and have a certain firmness, which shall 
resemble it in the finished state. A mere basting 
together of the different pieces is simply so much 
waste of time, and so much money thrown away, for 
any satisfactory result to the cutter. He may him- 
self have no apprehension of not fitting his customer, 
and, so far as he personally is concerned, could 
easily risk executing the order and despatching the 
articles in due course. But there is another con- 
sideration, and which is not the least important. 
How about the customer? Could the cutter be sure 
that his production would meet the views or whims 
of the other interested person ? It is this very diffi- 
culty which in many trades is the sole cause for 
this practice. Some cutters bring the evil on them- 
selves by a want of firmness in resisting the habit, 
when they feel that there is nothing in the make of 
the customer to justify the least anxiety, or raise a 
doubt in their mind of the result being satisfactory. 

Parisian cutters are much given to this habit, 
which consumes a considerable portion of their 
time* and forms a serious item in the cost of the 
making of the garment; and which cannot always be 
taken into account in pricing the article. As we 
have stated, we see no impropriety in the mere fact 
of trying on, with the proviso we have named, when 
the cutter b anxious to please the customer, and 
has nut had a previous opportunity by operating for 
him, of getting an insight into his ways, and any 
peculhirity in his figure. In our opinion, without 
attempting to deny the right of the client to have 
his clothes made as he likes, it would be safer for 
him, if he have the proper confidence in the cutter, to 
leave himself in his hands ; as he may be quite sure 
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that for ki$ credit sake, and with an eye to his pro- 
fessional reputation, he would not allow the cus- 
tomer to wear a garment with which he was not 
perfectly satisfied, and the price charged would 
justify its being properly turned out. 

We remember an instance which will illustrate 
this view. One of the leading tailors in Paris some 
years ago, a personal friend, made a dress- coat for 
one of his customers, and had every pains taken 
with it ; cutting it himself, trying it on, and seeing 
to its being well made. A few days afler it had 
been sent home, our friend in his rounds met with 
his customer, who, to his surprise, told him that his 
coat was not satisfactory, and stated the alteration 
which he wished made. The tailor, with a proper 
respect for his professional reputation, and knowing 
the alteration was not really required, at once de- 
clined to make it. The customer was annoyed at 
the refusal, and said, '* Surely, if I pay you for a 
coat, I have a right to have it to my taste.'* The 
reply of the tailor was, '' No, decidedly not. The 
alteration would spoil the coat, and as I am known 
to be your tailor, no one would credit you with the 
result, but lay all the blame on me for my want uf 
judgment and display of bad taste. If the coat does 
not please you, let me have it back, and I will make 
you another." This self-confidence staggered the 
customer, and the affair ended by his keeping the 
coat as it was sent home, and telling the tailor a 
short time afterwards '* that he was glad it had not 
been altered, as it had been much admired by his 
friends." 



UNITED STATES OF AMERICA DIPLOMATIC 

DRESS. 

We were not aware until we read a recent article 
in our contemporary The Clothier and Furnisher, that 
there had been at any period a recognized official 
dress for the members of the American Diplomatic 
Corps residing in foreign cotmtries. It would appear, 
however, that in 1817, a specific uniform was ordered, 
but was discontinued by order of Governor William 
L. Marcy in 185S. We have no doubt but that 
many of our readers, like ourselves, were under the 
impresion that the principles of the Republic had 
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always beea carried out^ aa at the preaenl time, bj 
tba simplicity obsarrad ia the draaa worn by iti 
represeotatives la foreigii oountnea. Aocording to' 
an ordec iaaued on the 1st of Jnue^, 18&S, the ropee- 
sentative of the American Government at any friendly 
power 18 at liberty to wear whatever dress he* may 
choose, or in the official language of the order, " each 
of our representatives in other countries will be 1^ 
to regulate this matter according to his own sense of 
propriety, and with a due respect to the viewa of hk 
Government a& herein expf^essed,*^ 

The plainness of the dress worn at foreign courts 
by American ministers has frequently been noticed 
and commented upon by foreign journals ; but 
beyond noticing the simplicity in style, as contrasted 
with the display made by the representatives of other 
powers, they have not presumed to interfere with the 
undoubted liberty left to our Atlantic cousins to 
please themselves in this matter. The rescinding of 
the order issued in 1817 is the more remarkable, 
taking in consideration the military titles enjoyed 
by so large a portion of Amerioan citizens. They 
must necessarily have a special uniform in which to 
appear on grand occasions ; and taken in conjunc- 
tion with an otiicial order issued JVIaroh 27th, 1867, 
by which " officers who had served during the late 
war as volunteers in the army of the United States 
should be entitled to bear the official title of their 
rank, and wear upon occasions of ceremony the uni- 
form of the higJieet grade they held by brevet or 
other comnussions," this exception is singular. 

It is evident that the distinctions in dress arc not 
wholly overlooked in that country, with all its 
boasted respect for equality in social position ; we 
are consequently at a loss to understand the exclu- 
sion of a proper and consistent diplomatic dress for 
gentlemen representing the American Government at 
foreign courts. 

The uniform ordered in 1817 was efieotive, and 
would take its proper place with those worn by 
other Ambassadors or Ministers. It consisted of a 
blue coat lined with* white silk.; mih gold embroi- 
dery on the collar, cuffs, and fronts. White eassi- 
mere breeohes, with gold knee buckles, white silk 
stockings, and gold or gilt shoe buokks, and a three- 
oornered chapeau bras. In such a dress any gentle- 



man holding the disttagnished position*, of represent- 
ing the United States abroad would at all events 
make a very respectable show, and not be conspicuous 
as at present, among the representative? of other 
powers while waiting for the privileged entrSe before 
the mass admitted at drawing-rooms or levees 





UNITED STATES CUSTOMS' DUTIES. 



It may be interesting to those of our readers who 
have an American connection to know that the 
American treasury department has decided that the 
free list of the Bevised Statutes exempts from duly' 
<< wearing apparel and other personal effects (not 
merchandise) , professional books, implements, instru- 
ments, and tools of trade, occupation, or employment 
of persons axriving in the United States." In the 
opinion of the department, this exemption coveis 
only articles intended for the personal use of the 
party bringing them. 



IMPORTANT INCREASE IN IMPORTS TO 
THE UNITED STATES. 



By a return made of the imports for the year 
ending Oct. 1, 1880, compared with those of the 
previous year, we notice a material increase in the 
imports of cloths and cassimeres to that country, aa 
11,651,993 dollars in amount in 1880, against 
6,014,497 in 1879. We may presume that our 
manufacturers have had a fair share of this improved 
state of things^ 



LADIES' SINGLE-BREASTED FROCK 
GREAT-COAT. 

The style of coat represented on one of our 
present plates is much worn, and presents an agree^ 
able* contrast to the double-breasted coot we illus- 
trated at the earlier part of the season. The waist 
is cut to a moderate length, although we have seen 
some very smart coats long in the waist, and the 
waist^seam cut with a decided point behind. The 
buttons at front are continued down the skirt. There 
are square flaps in the ^waist-seam. The sleeve ia 
cut to fit the arm, and has a cuff with two buttons 
and holeSi in it. The edges are turned in and stitched 
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a 'little i^fotatice ra^ otm two tcrws. Small checks 
and mixtttres in undress Melton, camel hair, 
diagonals in fancj coatings, are made up to adrantage 
in this style, in light shades of drab and grey, as 
also in brown, bhie of a light shade, and olives. 



LIVERY GREAT- COATS. 

We hare illnstrated, [on our third plate, a great- 
eoat ibr* a' Footman, and one for a Groom or Coach- 
man, showing the difference in the two styles; and 
have intiodnced the deep fnr capes, cuffs, and collars, 
which are now worn by many livery servants with 
the carriage. They give a distinguished character 
to the coat, have a stylish appearance, and are worn 
with any colour. 
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PARISIAN FASHIONS. 




Double-Breasted Morning-Coat. 
The style of coat illustrated on one of the plates 
issued with tlie present number of our work is one 
recommended by the Philanthropic Society of Master 
Tailors of Paris for this seasoa. It is double- 
breasted, with the lapel cut on, five holei marked up, 
thetop one left onworked. The lapel is rather nanx>w, 
and the bottom is cut off from the lower hole. The 
waist is moderate in length, and the skirt reaches 
to the hollow of the knee. The front of the skirt is 
made to run with ihe bottom of the lapel, and is 
rounded off at the bottom. The sleeve easy to the 
arm, and with a plain round cuff of a moderate 
depth. 

DESCRIPTION OF THE PATTERNS IN 

DIAGRAJVI. 
Plates 1893 and 1894. 




Diagrams 1, 2, 3, 10, 13, and 14, are the pattern 
of a single-breasted frock-coat for a lady, contributed 
by our correspondent " P," whose ability and taste 
in cutting garments for ladies' wear has been proved 
by some of his contributions which we have already 
published in our pages. 

'This pattern comes very opportunely, as on one of 
the plates issued with the prest»nt number of our 
work we have selected for illustration a style of 



lady's over-coat which is much in vogue. The differ- 
ence in the length of the skirt, although, of course, 
giving a different character to the appearance of the 
style, does not affect the shape of the pattern. The 
inner line down the front edge of the forepart repre- 
sents the button-hole side. Diagram 14 is the collar, 
which is cut nearly straight on the bottom edge. A 
y is taken out at the top of the skirt, diagram 1. 
This pattern is drafted for a lady measuring 17 J 
breast and 10} waist; consequently if one of a different 
size be required, it will be necessary to use a gradu- 
ated measure to a little larger size than the actual 
breast measure taken. 

Diagrams 5, 7, 8, and 9, illustrate our correspon- 
dent ^'Alpha's'' views on trouser-cuttiog, and his 
directions for producing the shapes to suit different 
makes of men. The favour with whioh our corre- 
spondent's different practical remarks on cutting and 
the science of our trade in his useful " Hints to 
Young Cutters " have been received by our readers 
will, we feel sure, be extended to this further contri- 
bution from his pen ; and however some may diffsr 
with him in his views, they will unhesitatingly admit 
his ability to treat on the subject he has taken in 
hand. 

Diagrams 4, 6, 11, 12, 15, and 16, are the patterns 
of a novel form of jacket for a little boy, emanating 
from the inventive brain of the same correspondent 
whose productions we have just described. The pat- 
tern is drafted for 12 J breast and waist, and will be 
suitable to that size if produced to the full size by the 
ordinary inch measure. Diagram 6 is the front 
portion of the forepart. The edge from the point 74 
to the bottom, is sewn on to the piece represented by 
diagram 16, from the point 2 tlirough 3 to 10. The 
space between that and the front edge from 1 to 2iJ^, 
forming the front of a long waistcoat. The button- 
hole forepart is cut half an inch smaller than the 
other. There are eight holes and buttons at 
front. The piece represented by diagram 6, is stitched 
down about an inch in from the edge at the back of 
the row of nine buttons. 

The skirt, diagram 11, is plaited in regular plaits, 
and the top edge sewn under the bottom of the back, 
so that the points hang over the edge. The darker 
lines on the diagram indicate the edges ofthe plaits 
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turned towards the centre of the back. The skirt is 
cut without a seam at the back. The belt, diagram 
4, is worn above the points at the bottom of the 
back, and has a button-hole worked at each end. 
The sleeve is made with a simulated pointed cuff, 
with four buttons between the top of the point and 
the bottom of the sleeve. 



CITY OF LONDON SOCIETY OF PRACTICAL 

TAILORS. 



We have received the following list of the essays 
and lectures to be delivered on Friday evenings, at 
half-past seven o*clock, at Kennan*s Hotel, Cheap- 
side. Members of kindred societies are admitted on 
these occasions: — 
Feb. 4. — Mr. Chatwin, on " Variations of Shoul- 
ders " (continued). 
„ 11. — Mr. Maclean, on " Trousers." 
„ 18. — Mr. Brooks, on " Frock-coats." 
„ 25. — Mr. Edwards, on " D.B. Long Over-coats." 
March 4. — ^Mr. Fowler, on " Waistcoats." 

„ 11. — Mr. IIiLDRCD, on " Makiiiy:-iip of Gar- 
ments" (continued). 
„ 18.— Mr. Willis, on " Trousers." 
„ 25. — Mr. Rawley, on " Anthropometry " (con- 
tinued). 

REVIEW OF NEW GOODS. 




The extreme weather we have lately had will 
have had the effect of causing an unusual deniand 
for winter goods, and give a stimulus to trade which, 
but for this circumstance, and the anticipation of 
spring, might not have been so brisk. We continue 
our extract from the Review of New GtOODs, pub- 
lished with the Autumn and Winter issue of our 
half-yearly work, the Report of Fashion. 

We have a large assortment of patterns in various 
makes of goods, and in different widths, of stripes, 
which although effective in style, and with a certain 
character, are not sufficiently marked to enable us 
f.o especially describe them, the effect being produced 
as much by the combinations of the colours as by 
the particular pattern. We may, however, state that 



in this category are included some excellent and 
sweet colourings, which must be sure to please and 
have a run. 

Our previous remark as to checkfi must not be 
taken to imply that they are entirely left out of the 
new goods, as there is a good stock and assortment 
in this style for those who prefer it, and whose 
figure will admit of their wearing them. 

On a bold zig-zag ground, either dark or of a 
medium shade, with some smart colour intermixed in 
the lines, we have a bold check formed by double 
lines a little distant apart in one direction, crossed by 
triple lines. All of these are broken and in two or 
three smart colours. The effect of this combination 
of colours and their peculiar arrangement in the 
pattern, altogether produce a veiy stylish trousering 
in a well-made article. 

In the make of goods we have described with very 
fine well-traced lines, we have fine blue crimson, or 
drab lines running across and forming squares about 
half an inch wide. 

A dice-pattern ground, in several subdued colours, 
forming stripes across way, with fine lines running 
down in a difforent colour, makes a good style. There 
are some effective colourings in this pattern. 

Bold and well-traced diagonal lines, in a dark 
colour, on a ground of the same character, but in 
two very opposite colours to each other, as well as 
to the other lines, and fine double lines, also different 
in coUmr^ forming squares an inch wide, make a very 
striking pattern. The make of the goods is un- 
exceptionable. 

In Cheviot, we have a large show of patterns 
in every variety of colour, with more or less effect, 
according as the mixture may be intended to pro- 
duce a quiet or a striking pattern. Looking closely 
into some, it would scarcely be imagined that so 
many and such marked colours could possibly be 
introduced, without producing an effect which would 
at once do away with all chance of the style being 
adopted. Yet, by the care with which the colours 
are arranged in the mixture, and the make of the 
goods, being so well suited to soften the effect, there 
is nothing the least objectionable in the combina- 
tion, and, instead, we have a lai^e assortment of 
really good trouserings. 
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OFFICIAL INFORMATION. 

Ukifohm of MiLiTART Kkiguts of Windsob. 

The aniform worn by OflicerB liolding the above 
position, now being included in the dress wgulations 
of the Army, we publish the following particulars 
of the dress: — 

Dbgss. 

Drera Coal. — Scarlet cloth, double -breasted, blue 
cloth Prussian collar, blue cloth cufls, turnbacks 
and skirt linings, tea button-holes up the front, 
regular, two rows of large buttons, square end to 
collar with two cord-holes, and two small buttons on 
each side ; scarlet slosh on each skirt with four cord- 
holes and four large buttons on each slash, two 
buttons at the waist behind; scarlet slash on cuff, 
with fotur small buttons and button-holes, each skirt 
ornamented at its termination with an embroidered 
St. George's Cross. 

Buitcm».—Gi]t half dome, Gartvr star, and Crown 



Epaultltet. — Gold bulliou, gilt crescents, St. 
George's shield with badges of rauk above. 

Saah.~Cnmmta silk net, bullion tassels. Worn 
round the waist. 

.Suwf/.— Grossed hilt; gilt mountings. 

Scabiard.—'Bhdk leather. 

Sword-belt. — Black enamelled leather with frog ; 
gilt clasp, with Garter star and Crown over, the 
whole encircled by a laurel wreath. 

Cocked Hat. — Black silk, gold lace loop and 
gilt button, two bullion tassels, scarlet and white 
feather. 

Trouitra. — Blue cloth (no atripes). 

U1IDBES3. 

Frock Coat. — Bine cloth, single-breasted; eight 
buttons up the front, regular; short side-edges, two 
buttons on each skirt, two small buttons on cufis, 
Prussian collar. 

Sealet. — Gilt crescents, with embroidered St. 
George's Cross, V.R. and badges of rank aboTe. 

Forage Cap — Blue cloth, scarlet cloth band, scarlet 
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piping round top of crown; plain black patent leather 
peaky embroidered St. George's Cross on band. 

Trousers. — As for dress. 

Cloak. — Blue cloth, lined with scarlet; deep cape 
lined with black, black velvet collar, gilt rose clasp 
and five gilt buttons up the front. 



HINTS TO YOUNG CUTTERS. 
Bt " Alfha." 




In continuation of mj remarks on trouser cutting, 
a few hints as to the method of making certain alte- 
rations necessary by deviations from the propor- 
tionate figure will, I feel sure, not be considered out 
of place, but tend to elucidate and put the various 
ideas into a more practical form. 

To be a good trouser-cutter demands a fair 
amount of practice, combined with close observation. 
Systems of cutting trousers are at the best but a 
ffvide to produce a certain form bj the divisions of 
certain measures taken and used for producing a 
given form, the requisite success entirely depending 
on the talent displayed by the matured judgment of 
the cutter. A clean and correctly fitting pair of 
trousers is a pleasing sight to look upon, but, unfor- 
tunately, seldom seen. 

It is an admitted &ct that gentlemen are becoming 
very particular as to the fit of their trousers. They 
want them to sit close to the body, and without 
wrinkles or creases of any description whatever; 
with all the care taken by both cutter and workman 
some defect or other will be sure to exist. 

The great secret in cutting trousers is how to 
avoid defects, and how to alter them when they show 
themselves. Many young and inexperienced cutters 
fall into great errors in cutting, for want of studying 
the several conformations for which they are called 
upon to exercise their talent. Having been taught 
a system of cutting, they invariably adhere so closely 
to the several directions given, without altering the 
form to suit the different figures, that as a conse- 
quence afler the garments are sent home and tried on, 
they are returned for alteration; whereas by the 
exercise of a little judgment, the trousers would have 
been right at first. It does not necessarily follow 
that pretty-looking drafts which are pleasing to the 
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eye should at the same time be good fits; on the 
contrary, I have often seen very plain-looking pro- 
ductions produce excellent fitting trousers. In my 
opinion, the plainer they are cut the better they are 
for the customer, and the more easily made up. 

There is one very common defect noticeable in 
trousers — namely, the tendency of the side-seam 
to reach forward on to the instep, which has 
anything but a graceful appearance. This arises 
from the side-aeam being too much sprung out 
either at the bottom or at the top, thereby in- 
creasing the seat angle to a greater extent than 
required for the customer. When this occurs, 
there are two remedies available. The first and 
easier, is to rip up the side, and the side and leg- 
seams, providing there is an inlay at the leg-seam of 
the under-sides. Then let out the leg-seam and 
take in the side-seam, as shown on diagram 15. In 
case there is not any inlay, the plan would be to rip 
up the leg-seam firom the fork right through and 
lower the fork-point, as illustrated on diagram 5 ; 
and take a wedge out at the seat-piece. If the 
trousers be cut without a seat-piece, make one by 
cutting the seat across, taking out as shown on the 
diagram. The under-sides will as a consequence be 
too short for the top-sides, but as there is generally 
an inch or an inch and a half left on to form the 
facing, it will be easy to add the necessary quan- 
tity, and stote a piece on to the facing. 

The seat of trousers comes in for its share of 
faults. Many customers so soon as they put on a 
new pair of trousers, place their hands under their 
seat to ascertain if there be any folds of cloth in a 
line with the fork. Now there are very few trou- 
sers but will show this defect, more or less. In 
slight cases, when the trousers are returned for 
alteration, by ripping the leg-seam from the top to 
about 10 or 12 inches down, and gently straining 
the imder-sides up, and taking a small quantity off at 
the fork at the seat-line, as seen on diagram 14, and 
stretching the fork-line a few inches up, this plan 
will have the desired effect. But when the seat-line 
is evidently too much at an angle, then shorten it by 
taking a wedge out of the seat, as shown on the dia- 
gram, which will have the effect of not only shorten- 
ing the seat-line, but will straighten it. I may also 
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atale that, in aome cases by ripping the leg-aeam 
from top to bottom, stretobing the under-sides down, 
and taking off at the bottom what has been produced 
by the stretehing, this will also answer the purpose, 
proTiding that such alteration does not interfere with 
nor disturb the balance, nor spoil the hang of the 
troasen. 

For mj noKt consideration I will take the large- 
waisted figures— -I mean men whose waist and seat 
measures are nearly alike, and without being bellied, 
whose flesh is pretty equally developed in the round 
form. When cutting for such men, the seat angle 
must be straight, and less taken off at the top of the 
sideHKam. In other words, the side^seam should 
be cut in almost a straight line, and the top of the 
under-sides sprung out a little more than for ordinary 
figures. The fork stride should, in all cases, be 
regulated by actual measurement. It is an exploded 
fallacy to depend entirely upon the divisional parts 
of the seat^measure for aU widths of forks. For 
the small and proportionately made figures those 
divisions may answer, but for stout men — and there 
are many men whose thigh measures exceed the size 
or proportion which would be ^ven by the divisions 
of the seat-measure— to provide for this deficiency, 
the only trae and practical guide is to utilize the 
thigh-measure, the measure being taken rather easy, 
making the customary allowance for dress, from 
three-quarters to an inch being added at the fork of 
the under-sides. 

I particularly refer to this measure, as I consider 
it of great importance, and not to be passed over. 

There is another '* eye-sore " often too prominent 
in trousers, I allude to the " horae-ahoea *' seen at the 
front The peculiarly twisting creases are very 
unsightly. Sometimes running from the l^-seam, 
and at others from the side-seams, and will be the 
more noticeable if the trousers should be too long. 
To remedy this defect I would recommend that the 
seams be ripped, and the side or sides affected be 
well stretohed down, and the superfluous cloth be cut 
off. The deftct will then disappear. 

Not to make my communication too long, I will 
briefly touch upon how to cut for the '^ bow-legged '* 
figure, and the knock-kneed ; as a cutter is expected 
to out snocessfuHy for all makes of customers, no 





matter how awkward or misshapen they may ba To 
the less experienced, the few hints I may offer, will, 
I hope, be useful to a certain extent. 

I will take for the first illustration of my remarks, 
the diagram 8. I may here state that when called 
upon — which fortunately is very seldom — to cut 
trousers for such abnormal figures, I drafl a pattern 
in the ordinary manner. If cutting for a very bow- 
legged figure, I simply cut the pattern through at 
the knee, and introduce a wedge-shaped piece, as 
shown on diagram 8. I insert these wedges both in 
the top and under-sides, varying the size according 
to my judgment of the peculiarity of the figure, 
giving the degree of hollow on the inside, and of 
round on the outside, which may be necessary for 
my customer. For the knock-kneed, I adopt the 
opposite course, by introducing the wedge at the 
side-seam, as shown on diagram 16. I have always 
adopted these plans for these two abnormal figures, 
and have invariably found them to answer the 
desired purpose; taking care, as a matter of course, 
not to have too much round at the points where 
the wedges are inserted. I have had occasion, in 
some instances, to make the broad part of the wedge 
as much as an inch or an inch and a half wide. 
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MR. JOHN ANDERSON, OF EDINBURGH. 



We sincerely regret the occasion for making an 
earnest appeal to our readers and to the trade at 
large on behalf of our old and esteemed correspon- 
dent, John Anderson, but the circumstances of his 
case are, unfortunately, too urgent for us not to 
exeroise any influence we may possess over our 
readers in his favour. We some time since hinted 
at the possibility of Mr. Anderson being compelled 
to leave the city where he has so long resided, and 
of his emigrating to the States or to Canada in 
search of a new scope for his talents. It would now 
appear that he has fully determined to try his fortune 
in a new country, although he has arrived at a time 
of life when he ought to be passing the remainder 
of his days in quietoess and freedom from anxiety 
as to his ciroumstances. It is not within our pro- 
vince on this occasion to inquire too minutely into 
the deteils connected with his present position, suffi- 
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cicnt for us to know that he is in want, and to see 
what best steps can be taken to alleviate his wants 
for the present, and secure a better state of things 
in the future. To our readers Mr. Anderson has long 
been known by his varied communications which 
have appeared in our work during so long a period. 
It would be patent to any practical man, that 
whatever subject our correspondent took up, he 
treated it in a masterly manner; showing that he 
was fully competent to discuss it in all its bearings. 
His remarks carried with them a force which at 
once made their way to the intelligence of the reader; 
and convinced him of the sincerity of a belief in the 
correctness of the ideas Mr. Anderson was pro- 
pounding to the trade. Of his great talent as a 
teacher, and of his general knowledge of the prac- 
tice of the trade, our correspondent must have long 
since convinced every one who had the opportunity 
of forming an opinion. All his exertions to benefit 
the status of our profession, and give it a higher 
character by endeavouring to inculcate a desire for 
the study of anatomy — in which he has such faith 
/) — and make it a feature in all systems and in the 
practice of cutting, have unfortunately not brought 
to him the fruits which such labour justified him in 
expecting as a result ; and the pains he has taken 
and the time he has spent to benefit the trade, have 
been more to its advantage than to his own. The 
feeling of gratified pride which Mr. Anderson must 
experience in knowing how influential his labours 
have been to the advancement of the science of the 
tailoring art are, no doubt, highly flattering; but a 
more practical recognition of their value and of his 
exertions would just now be much more appreciated 
by our old friend. It is with a view to enlist the 
sympathies of the trade on behalf of Mr. Anderson 
that we are induced to make this appeal, hoping 
that the reference to the position in which he is 
placed at his time of life and to his great fiimily 
afflictions, something may be done to give him a 
start in his new sphere. 

We shall be happy to receive any contribution 
from any of our readers, or from their friends^ which 
we would either hand over to Mr. Anderson, or to 
any gentlemen who might be organizing a testimonial 
for him. 



In any way in which we can promote his welfare 
and alleviate his great troubles, he may be sure of 
our best exertions. 

We may add that the sale of the first part of Mr. 
Anderson's work, ''The Instructor,*' treating on 
trouser-cutting and an introductory insight into 
anatomy not having realized his expectations, he is 
now willing to dispose of the remaining copies at a 
sacrifice from the original published price. They 
may now be had of the Author, 46, Nicholson Street, 
Edinburgh, for 6s. 6d. each. 



BENEVOLENT INSTITUTION 

FOR THE RELIEF OF AGED AND INFIRM 

JOURNEYMAN-TAILORS. 



The election which usually takes place at this 
period of the year for ihe admission of a certain 
number of pensioners on the fund of the above 
charitable institution, has not taken place on this 
particular occasion. The several candidates were 
nominated to the vacancies, and the incidental ex- 
penses attending the election saved. 

So far so good; but there is a question behind 
this: how is it that there are not more claimants for 
admission ? Are the subscribers among the journey- 
men — as they only are eligible for election — so well 
ofl as not to necessitate trying their chance for a 
participation in the benefits of the Society, or, as 
might be construed, are the presumed advantages 
which the institution oflers, held so lightly in the 
estimation of the journeymen, that they do not 
think it worth their while to exercise any exertion 
to secure some advantage which the charity might 
ofler for their acceptance. 

In past years when the institution wwi ki its in- 
fancy, we remember there were several candidates at 
each election, and a certain amount of excitement 
was raised as to the restdt at the elections. 

That the institution is not supported as it should 
be by the journeymen is beyond dispute; and to 
that circumstance there is no doubt but that we may 
safely attribute the little interest evinced at the elec- 
tions. In fact, they have been reduced to a cer- 
tainty; "only wait a given time, and your election 
is certain by seniority of application. '^ Such indif* 
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ference to the benefits conferred by the charity is 
ill-calciilated to enlist the sympathies of the masters; 
as considering for whose special advantage the insti- 
tution was founded, the utter disregard shown by the 
journeymen cannot but exercise a prejudice against 
the Institution, and affect its utility by a withholding 
of ihe support necessary for its efficient maintenance. 



SUNDERLAND, SHIELDS AND DISTRICT 

FOREMAN -TAILORS' 
MUTUAL IMPROVEMENT ASSOCIATION. 



The Sixth Annual Dinner of the above Society 
took place last month, and was well attended. The 
chair was taken by Alderman Glover, who, in pro- 
posing the toast of the evening, made allusion to the 
exploded idea of the social inferiority of the mem- 
bers of their craft, and referred to one of the sup- 
posed origins for the fractional value in the estima- 
tion in which tailors were formerly held. He 
expatiated on one of the works by the late Carlyle, 
" Sartor Resartus/' which, in the opinion of some 
critics, was one of the author's best works. He said 
that, in his opinion, it contained some of the grandest 
and most sublime thoughts to be found anywhere. 
Treating upon clothes and on tailors, there was a 
difficulty in finding a publisher. The Chairman 
alluded to the object for which the Association was 
established, and referred with gratification to the 
progress it had made and the position it had assumed 
within so comparatively a short time since it was 
originated. The yearly addition to the list of mem- 
bers was most satisfactory, and they had assumed a 
position in the district which was most fiattering to 
the original promoters of the movement. Their 
object was to improve the social status of the mem- 
bers, to establish a means for the interchange of 
ideas, and to engender a kind and charitable feeling 
for each other's advantage in the knowledge of their 
particular branch of industry. 

The Yice-Chairman, in a humorous speech, aptly 
alluded to the influence of tailors upon all classes of 
society, as proved by history, and by the every-day 
experience ; showing to how great an extent it was 
indebted for effect and position by the efforts of the 
tailoring art. 



Needless to say that the evening was spent to the 
great delight of all present, and presaged well for the 
advancement and prosperity of the Association. 




EDINBURGH FOREMAN-TAILORS' MUTUAI. 
IMPROVEMENT ASSOCIATION. 

We have received a copy of the report for 1880 
of the above Society, with a statement ot the in- 
come and expenditure for the past year. It would 
appear that the position of the Association is per- 
fectly satisfactory, and the members have to con- 
gratulate themselves on the continued prosperity of 
their Society. An alteration has been made in one 
of the rules which, by increasing the monthly 
payments, enables the Society to carry a larger 
sum to the Burial-fund, instead of depending on the 
levies which were formerly made as circumstances 
required. The attendance of the members at the 
fortnightly meetings has been satisfactory, and the 
various subjects discussed have led to interesting 
debates. 

A very respectable balance is left to the credit of 
the Association at the end of the year. 

We subjoin the syllabus of the subjects to be dis- 
cussed and illustrated on the following evenings ; — 
March 7. — ^Lounge Coats, Mr. J. Williamson. 

„ 21. — ^Trousers, various, Mr. Wm. Strahan. 
April 4. — Coats, Mr. Hxnbt Smith. 
„ 18. — Chesterfields, Mr. Currie. 

May 2. — Mr. Campbell. 
„ 16. — Subjects invited from Country Members 
for this night. 
Sept. 12. — R. Williamson, Hon. Member, Peebles. 

„ 26. — Trousers, Mr. Gqllen. 
Oct. 10. — ^Habits, Mr. Thos. Walker. 

„ 24. — ^Large Men's Chesterfields, &c., Mr. 
Wm. Clark. 
Nov. 7. — Breeches and Leggings, Mr. A. McDonald. 

„ 21. — ^Mr. George Anderson. 
Dec. 19. — ^Vests, various, Mr. W. S. Hepple. 

We are always pleased to learn the success of any 
Foreman-Tailors* Society when established upon a 
proper basis and for a legitimate purpose. The 
object, in fact, which ought to be the leading feature 
in establishing all such institutions — viz., the mutual 
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improvement of the members in the practice and 
knowledge of their duties, and the opportunity for 
imparting to the younger members the results of 
the personal experience of those who have had more 
practice in their profession. 



TCnMp«inM^i^Maww»«ii«» «««« 



DIVISION OF LABOUR IN A TAILORING 
ESTABLISHMENT. 



A correspondent in the last number of our new 
contemporary, The American Tailor, writing on the 
advantages of the principal in a tailoring establish- 
ment not occupying himst^lf with the cutting, but 
reserving his talent and ahiliries fur the general 
superintendence of his business, observes : " There 
is another class in the trade — the merchant tailors, 
who claim to make the best clothing, or as they have 
been graphically described, *• the tailors who charge 
more for clothing than any cue else docs.' It is only 
of a portion of this class that I propose to speak — 
viz., those merchant- tailors who never sat cross- 
legged upon a board patiently sewing up the legs of 
somebody's trousers, and who have never distracted 
their brains with frantic efforts to cut a coat, or even 
endeavoured to acquire any part of the technical 
knowledge so necessary to a successful construction 
of clothing, but, on the contrary, have devoted their 
attention to a proper conducting of their business 
upon sound principles, with intelligent judgment, 
taking care to cultivate their taste for the production 
of correct effects upon their customers, as also in 
the selection of their purchases, and are to-day 
deservedly among the most successful merchant- 
tailors. 

" I claim that it is no more absolutely necessary 
for a first-class merchant-tailor to have spent a large 
portion of his life in acquiring ** tailoric lore," or 
practical experience, than it is for the proprietor of a 
first-class hotel to be able to do his own cooking, or 
for a landscape architect to be abla to do the manual 
labour necessary to produce his picturesque effects. 
In each case the proprietor can hire such ability as 
he requires to make his plans successful, and in each 
case the ability which directs and controls the enter- 
prise, and decides upon the results, is far more rare 
than any class of ability required by the details of 




the undertaking." ..." All thoae distraotiiig 
conundrums regarding style and fit are simply 
questions of the opinion of those whose opinion is 
worth having upon that subject, or solely a questioii 
of the effect produced in each case when the gar- 
ment is worn. In the constantly differing of the 
figures clothed by a merchant-tailor, who is so com- 
petent to be a proper judge of the effect produced by 
his establishment upon his customers as he who has 
given especial attention to the cultivating of his 
good taste upon those questions ?" 

The writer evidently has no mean opinion of the 
proper atattu which the members of our trade should 
hold, and must look back with sometiiing like a 
feeling of disgust at the treatment they received at 
the hands of society in past times. 



REPORT OF FASHION. 



Our patrons and the trade generally are respect- 
fully informed that the plate for the ensuing Spring 
and Summer seasons is so far advanced, that we may 
hope to anticipate our usual time for publishing. 

As on former occasions, we have spared no pains 
ourselves in coUectiDg the greatest amount of reliable 
information upon all matters connected with fi&shion, 
from those leading houses which influence by their 
styles the mass of the trade. These details will be 
found carefully and accurately illustrated by our 
artists, on the Twenty figures introduced on the 
engraving; representing the various styles of dress 
for morning and evening wear, for riding, ladiea' 
riding-habits, light Over-coats, youths' and children's 
costume. Such mmuttee, — which constitute the most 
important features in a work of this description,— -can 
only be efiiciently rendered by artists of the first 
talent in their profession; and who, by their study 
and the time they have devoted to make themselves 
masters of the necessary knowledge, are in a position 
to carry out the different ideas communicated to 
them in our instructions. 

To those of our patrons who may not already be 
acquainted with the character of our work, we may 
state, by way of introduction, that it was started by 
our house more than Sixtt Years ago, to convey to 
Master-Tailors, in the country and abroad, a fiuthful 
representation of the several styles which were being 
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carried om by the leading houses in London. The 
correctness of the information and the general ability 
of the worky ha^e secnred for it its present high 
position, a$ the only reliahle work of reference on all 
matters of detail connected with English fashion. The 
different styles of costume are illustrated by Twenty 
figures artistically drawn, with the utmost care. 
The newest patterns in goods, selected from the stocks 
of the first houses, are faithfully copied on the plate, 
and the whole coloured so as to produce an effective 
picture, as well as convey to gentlemen an accurate 
representation of the actual fashion of the day, and 
assist them in determining their selection. The plate 
is accompanied by a collection of the newest and 
most useful patterns of Tarious garments, reduced 
for conyenience to a scale, and represented by dia- 
grams; but which admit of the great advantage of 
being produced by the Graduated Measures, to any 
size fi>r which the particular style is appropriate. 
in other words, instead of being drafted for one size 
the cutter may produce any number of patterns from 
the diagram he may require; preserving, in the whole 
series, the same character and the same proportions. 
There are also two sheets of patterns in fiill size. 
With these is published a printed report, combining 
the most complete information on all matters of the 
trade ; such as details of fashion, directions for making 
up the various garments, a review of the new goods 
manufactured for the seasons about opening — the 
importance and utility of which information any 
Master-Tailor or cutter can at once realize. 

Subscription for the year, £1 Is.; or a single copy 
for either season, 12s. fid. Forwarded free to all 
parts of the country and the Channel Islands, and 
at the book-post tariff to all places on the Continent. 
Copies can also be delivered to any house in town 
for enclosure, upon receiving early intimation. 

Photographs of the plate, for the convenience of 
carrying with patterns, may be had, price 2b. each, 
by purchasers of single copies, or by subscribers to 
the woric only. 

SINGLE-BREASTED MORNING COAT. 

The style of morning coat represented on another 
plate, published with our present number, is in that 
easy quiet form which makes it available for the 




majority of figures. The pattern we also give in 
our collection will convey to our readers a correct 
idea of the several details and proportions. The 
waist is cut decidedly longer and the skirt shortened, 
so that the appearance is more like the style with 
which we were familiar some time since. The ooat 
is cut quite easy to the measure, so that the front 
may be buttoned so low as the third button without 
any strain. The neck is cut very high up, and the 
turn is small. The front of the skirt is cut to run 
off with the forepart, and well rounded off at the 
bottom. There are fiaps in the waist-seams, but the 
pockets are in the pleats. The edges are turned in, 
and stitched a little distance in. Fancy coatings in 
checks, stripes, and mixtures, in dark colours, are 
most in demand. The waistcoat may be of the 
same, or made in while drill, or some neat pattern in 
silk figured cashmere. Morning trousers are not cut 
so wide in the leg, but made to spring a little on to 
the foot. Our artist has illustrated two of the lead- 
ing patterns in the new stocks for the season. 




JUVENILE DRESS. 



The illustration of a pretty and stylish dress on 
our third plate will, we feel sure, be acceptable to 
many of our readers, as it is totally free from any 
eccentricity either in shape or trimming, and a dress 
which any tailor could recommend with confidence to 
his customer and credit to himself. It consists in a 
short loose fitting jacket, cut with a whole back and 
a side body, and the bottom of the several seams 
rounded off. It is not cut sufficiently wide at front 
to meet, but so as to leave space for a waistcoat to 
be sewn on to one side, and fastened to the other 
by buttons and holes. The jacket is cut high in the 
neck, but is made without a collar. The sleeve is 
cut easy to the arm, and has a band inserted or 
sewn down the hind-arm seam. The jacket may be 
made in blue or brown velvet, and the waistcoat, 
cuffs, and bands, of satin to match. This would be 
a becoming arrangement for evening wear, with 
knickerbockers to match. For the day, the suit 
might be made in a dark tweed or angola, and the 
waistcoat front, cuffs, and bands, of the same material, 
but in a lighter shade as a contrast. 
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DOUBLE-BREASTED FROCK-COATS. 



On one of the plates issued with the present 
number of our work, we hare selected the above 
style of garment for illustration, and have also 
included the pattern in our collection in diagram. 
The waist is cut rather longer than we have lately 
described, and the skirt is made somewhat shorter 
than has been fashionable lately. The back is cut 
to a moderate width across to the back-scye, rather 
narrow at the bottom, and the side-seam gracefully 
curved. The lapel is not too pointed at top; of a 
medium width, without much round being :idded on 
to the edge, and has five holes worked in it. For a 
summer frock-coat the front is made to turn rather 
low. The sleeve is cut easy to the arm and at the 
hand, and without any amount of round being 
allowed on at the hind-arm. The collar is still 
worn rather low in the stand, but the fall is broader. 
There is but a small '* light *' between the end and 
the top of the lapel. The skirt is of a medium 
length, but shorter than lately reported. The edges 
are turned in and stitched narrow, or bound. The 
latter is the more usual, as this style of coat is 
generally made up in some &ncy elastic coating, or 
in a make of goods in worsted, in black and blue. 

Double-breasted waistcoats will be fashionable in 
drill and padded quilting. The lapels cut on and of 
a moderate width, without much difference between 
the top and bottom ; three holes worked in it, and 
not cut with much point. 



DESCRIPTION OF THE PATTERNS IN 

DIAGRAM. 

Plates 1998 and 1999. 



Diagrams 1, S, 4, 6, and 7, are the pattern of one 
of the styles of morning-coat which will be worn in 
the ensuing season, and illustrated on one of the 
plates. It wfll be observed that the waist is longer 
than we have lately reported, and a corresponding 
reduction is made in the length of the skirt, so as to 
effect a change in the character of the coat, by the 
alterations in the relative lengths of the two. The 
sleeve is not cut so wide. We find we have over- 
looked the omission of the several quantities by our 




draughtsman at the different points. To save our 
readers the trouble of finding them out by referring 
to a tenth of an inch scale, we give the quantities 
conunencing at the top of the base Une. 0, ^y 4 J, 
14, 24, 25^: across from on the top line 5|; 
firom ^ inch 8: from 14, 1, for the hollow of the 
fore-arm, and to 9 for the width of sleeve at the 
elbow, and from 25 J at the bottom, for width at 
hand 6 J. The neck is cut high, in accordance with 
the prevailing style noticed in all coats. 

Diagrams 2, 9, 10, 11, 12, and 13 are the pattern 
of a double-breasted firock, also represented on one of 
the plates issued >Yith our present number, as illus- 
trating the leading style of this form of coat. 

Some trades, we are aware, are cutting their skirts 
with less compass than shown on diagram 11, but 
we have preferred to give one with a medium degree 
of fulness. It must be borne in mind that it is not 
possible to give a scanty skirt with a fitting coat at 
the waist. We will take for argument's sake, that a 
man measures 18 breast, 15 waist, 17^ hips, and 
18 seat, and assume these quantities to indicate a 

proportionately made figure. If the coat be cut to 
fit tightly at the waist, there must be sufficient width 
at the part below which is to cover the hips for the 
additional size round the body at that particular 
part, so as to give the necessary ease for the move- 
ment of the lower limbs, otherwise, with a scanty 
skirt, there will be a " lip *' formed at the top, and 
it will open behind at the bottom of the pleat. This 
effect could not be tolerated for a moment. It 
follows, then, that if a skirt with but little compass 
be required, the coat must be cut so easy to the 
measure at the waist, by adding on to the firont edge, 
as that it may be buttoned without any strain, and 
the skirt hang perfectly free from the body. There 
IB no intermediate choice. 

Diagrams 5, 8, 14, 15, and 16 illustrate the 
remarks on trouser cutting for disproportionate 
figures, by our correspondent '* Alpha,*' in that por- 
tion of his interesting series of articles under the 
head of '' Hints to Young Cutters,'' which we publish 
in our present number. If painstaking on the part 
of the teacher should have its proper influence, our 
less experienced readers ought to be enlightened, by 
the practical information which our correspondent 
has conveyed to them from time to time in our pages 
for their special benefit. 
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OFFICIAL INFORMATION. 

Chevrons. 

The ohemma of Non-commissioDed Officers of all 
armt of the Service wiU, from the Ist of this month, 
be worn on the right arm only. 

All four-bar cherrons, worn on tonics, frocks, 
jackets, or waisttjoats, will be worn below the elbow, 
with the points upward; and all those of teat than 
fonr bars will be worn above the elbow, with their 
pcnnts dointKfarci 

Good-conduct badges will be worn on the le/i arm, 
below the elbow, witJi thor points upward. 

All cherzons on doaka or great coats will be worn 
below the elbow; foor-bar chevrons with the points 
Inward, and all others with their points downward. 

Sergeants will not wear crowns. These non- 
commisaiooed officers, ranking as troop sergeant- 
majon, batterer sergeant-majors, qtiartermaster-ser> 
, t geants, and oolonr-sargeants, will wear tkrte bar 
' chevrons onl;; and crowns or colour badges as the 

r \ can may be. 

Scggo fl 



We have copied the above regulations from the 
last official orders, in case they may refer to the 
Yolnnteers, or may be adopted by that branch of 
the reserved forces. We learn that a revised edilioD 
of the clothing r^[:nlations of the army will shortly 
be issued; so soon as we obtain a copy, we shall not 
fail to place before our readers any details of change 
which may have been ordered since our last notice. 



Vhr eclrcttc Mrvoifftorfi. 

"A gsthsrei and dliposei of othsi msn's stnll."— ITaffcM. 

India. 
to thb editor of tbe " aazettb of fashion." 

Deae Sib, 
I have read with great interest the oorreapcm- 
denoe of "Alpba" and others on the sabjeot of 
breast -measuremoit and admeasurement systema, 
which has recently appeared in your very valuable 
pablication ; and although I am so far away that, 
before this letter reachea yoo, your oorreepondent 
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may have dropped the subject, still there is maoh to 
be said before the subject is worn out. 

Although I am very much in faToor of ad- 
measurements intelligently applied, I am far from 
being bigoted in my opinion against breast-measure 
systems. I have many friends who are Tery suc- 
cessful, and devotees to that principle, and I have 
too much respect for their sagacity and their judg- 
ment to deprecate their plans. At the same time I 
have personally so much reaaon to be satisfied with 
the principle of admeasurement, that I feel bound 
to contribute my testimony in support of its 
efficacy. 

The fact is, both systems have their merits and 
demerits, and thus it will ever be, until the sup- 
porters of the old system arf all perfect in dieir 
taste and judgment ; and the advocates of admea- 
surement produce a system that will, in spite of the 
&lse postures of customers and the carelessness or 
ignorance of practitioners, adjust itself accurately, of 
its own accord. 

Now, whatever system a cutter may adopt, he will 
find it necessary to exercise his judgment and com- 
mon sense ; but if his judgment can be assisted, and 
lain ocmolusions eonfirmed by actual meaiurement, 
sorely he is ia a better positioa iaar attaialng the 
desived object. 

There are undoubtedly geniuses who witib the aid 
•f the most simple xaeasuremeatB, can cut move 
meoessf ully than others, who have the advantages of 
4ha breasts-measure systems; but who do not pes* 
seia that praetioal and professional knowledgie which 
is so essential to ensure success. 

I am not now advocating any particular system of 
admeasurement, although I have my favourite one, 
but the sum and substance of my remarks are this : 
Hat a practical man with sound judgment will find 
it assisted and strengthened by a few additional 
measoiements, carefully taken and intelligently ap- 
plied ; but the man who abandons his judgment, 
and omiti to eKevcifle his common sense, and blindly 
fellows a system of aduMasurement, the principb of 
wUoh he does not understand, will aoen find him- 
adf iftTolved in doubt and error. 

I^t, however, those sceptics who are inclined to 
ftnaft adaeasurement with scorn, give it a fiiir and 



• * < • 




imparaai trial, and I feel sure their patience will be 

well rewarded. 

Yours truly, 

" Anglo Imdiak." 



. TO THE EDrrOR OF THE " OAZETTE OF FASmON.** 

Deab Sm, 

Haviqg for years been a reader of your journal, 
and mndi interested in some of the discussions that 
have taken place in its pages from time to time on 
the different methods of cutting, I take the liberty to 
address you on this subjeot. I do not desife to 
argue the question with such able writers as your 
several correspondents, neither do I wish to assume 
the appearance of an apostle enlightening the heathen 
on tailoring. I am simply a tailor, having served a 
time as such, and am now anxious for more light on 
the genteel arts. 

We are the youngest nation in the world, your 
country is among the oldest. The English styks are 
a high authority with almost all nations, net only in 
gentlemen's dress, but in all kinds of manu&ctured 
goods. You have much to be proud of, and we have 
for many reasons much to expect ftom the English 
people. One is, that the English language is spoken 
throughout the ^'American continent." It is used 
here by the <* Heathen Chinee." We hove << English 
Fashion joumalB" in the different parte ef this 
country, but no English system of cutting. 

There is little or no discussion here on the sul^ect 
of cutting; it would seem to be checked by a mon^ 
poly, whidh bars all expression of a dafferenoa in 
opinion* 

I have often thought when reading yonr magaase 
that I would like to ask some questions on s ysta ns 
of cutting ; but, on the other hand, it has o o cmw d 
to me that if I were to make the inquiry of one 
advocating a partieular principle, he woqM be sure te 
reply in fiivour of his own theory, while ansAfaer 
would equally support his pet method, and so in the 
end I riiould have nothing authoritakiw. But it 
would be entirely satisfactory, and very g r atifyin g lo 
me indeed, if one occupjdng the position «£ the pKK 
prietor of your journal, for standing for lo many 
years at the head of " Tailors' literature ^ for the 
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wtftlij and being also a practical tailor, ooold be 
ix a iaced to ararwer any qneatioQB that might be put. 
Thei^br6| if joa will allow me, I would very much 
wiA to arit the following : — 

Which do you consider the better and more 
refiable method of catting; by a division of the 
breast or riioulder measuroi or by admeasovement? 

What is the difference between a system of cutting 
based on admeasurement^ or on the broaat or shoulder 
measoxe, if osrtun supplementary measures are to 
be taken and applied in conjunction with the divi- 
sions of either of the latter principles ? 

b diere such a thing as an admeasurement plan 
which win enable a cutler to draft a coat correctly 
for wery firm of flgurty simply by applying the 
several measures actually taken on the body, without 
any divisional system as a basis? 

What is tiie difference between any of these 
methods and a set of proportionate block patterns, 
as a system of cutting, with directions for changing 
from the regular shape to the irr^^ular form of the 
customer, either by applying measures, or as 
suggested by experience? 

What is a divisional or an actual meaBurement, or 
any otiier system of cutting, but a method of locating 
the cardinal points of a pattern, and to find the 
balance of a coat with a scale selected of the desired 
si2e, the use of measures, or both scale and mea- 
suies fcfs Ae same purpose ? 

If tins shosld be as I have stated, are not all 
S3r8tems of cutting based on a set of '^ block 
patterns?** For in making use of them as a system of 
cutting, the essential points are already located and the 
correct balance assured; and with tite pattern for the 
normal 'figure before the cutter, doing away with all 
risk of employing the wrong scale or measure, or 
drafting an irr^guhur shaped line, excepting as it 
would be necessary to deviate to suit the particular 
make of tixe customer, as indicated by tiie measures. 

What I seek is the expression of some authority 
which can be placed on record, as a decision. Some- 
thing which a thinking man, either an employer or a 
merchant tailor doing his own cutting, or a cutter-— 
without any special system to sell-— can cite as 
authority. 

I am of opinion that all discussion on tailoiis' lite- 





rature is tiie blind volunteeniig to lead the Uind, by 
wanting everyone to adopt tbabr pat ideas ; and that 
we have never yet established any unbiassed autho* 
rity on the practioe of our profession. 

By finding a place in an early number of your 
work for the for^bg reuMks, yon will confer a 
£ivour on 

To w aubsoEibcr^ 

A. £. 



We very much fear that our correspondent is not 
IHcely, for some time at least, to have has doubts set 
at rest. According to his own argument, he admits 
the difficulty of finding either an impartial cutter or 
an unbiassed teacher ef a system of cutting. It must 
be evident to our conraspondent that a cutter prao- 
tises a particular pkn, citiier because it has satisfied 
him by the results in practice, or that he has confi- 
dence in the experience, and may be, in the superior 
knowledge of the person who imparted the new 
system to him. 

Acutter bya breast-measure plan msy not possess 
the necessary power to form a correct idea of the 
particular forms of the customers whom he may have 
to clothe ; and with all the accuracy witii which he 
may take the few measures required, as w« have 
said, he may not be suooessful in making the neces- 
sary deviations in each q>ecial case* Mortified witii 
his fiiilures, and attributing his want of success 
rather to the imperfection of the system by which he 
cuts, than to any want of judgment on his part, he is 
in the firame of mind to listen to an advocate of the 
superior advantages a system founded upon ad- 
measurement affcffded — ^the measures themselves, 
which could be tslken with the greatest ease ssnd 
certainty, distinctiy showing tiie exact make of each 
customer, and consequentiy certain to ensure a per- 
fect fit, and render the exercise of his judgment— -his 
weak point — ^totally unnecessary. 

On the other hand, a breast measure cutter pos- 
sessed of the desired fiunlty to form a correct judg- 
ment on the particular make of any customer, might 
succeed him in the house, and assisted by his expe- 
rience, be as successful in pleasing the oonneotion as 
hie predecessor was imlortanata. 

Neither of these cases, however, proves the sup»- 
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riority of one plan over the other; it is simply the 
advantage which one catter possesses over another by 
his superior intelligence. A catter shall give more 
style in his garments by the exercise of his more 
refined taste, while another shall ^ the body equally 
as well| but the garment shall lack what is under- 
stood by the expressive term chic. 

Our correspondent must not refer to ourselyes, nor 
to the senior member of the firm, for an unbiassed 
opinion as to the merits of one plan of cutting oyer 
another. We are known to be advocates of the 
breast-measure system, and have always upheld its 
worth. We have also pointed out what we con- 
sidered imperfections in admeasurement plans, while 
at the same time | our columns have always been 
open to any correspondent, convinced of the supe- 
riority of this system over aU others, and denrous 
to carry conviction into the minds of our readers. 
We leave them to judge for themselves; giving them 
credit for being able to appreciate the presumed 
advantages set before them, or detect errors which 
thdr experience may show to exist in the offered 
plan. 

Although teachers of cutting of some years' 
standing, we have never allowed our monthly trade 
journal to be influenced by our particular views, to 
the exclusion of other opinions. We consider a 
work like our own to be simply a medium for dis- 
seminating useful information on matters connected 
with the practice of the trade, contributed by persons 
competent to speak on the subject, and justified by 
their experience in offering advice. 

Our correspondent wants the privilege possessed 
in past times to consult the Oraclb, but it would be 
necessary for his peace of mind that he should have 
implicit faith in the authority of the answer com- 
municated by the Priests — who pulled the strings 
behind the scenes — and not want to see the process 
for himself. 



METROPOLITAN FOREMAN-TAILORS' 

SOCIETY. 

The TmBTT-FiBST Anniversary of the above 
Society was celebrated in the orthodox fiishion by a 
well-served dinner at the St. James's Hall Restaurant, 




at the end of February. The dinner was weU at- 
tended, as usual on these anniversary meedngs. 
The chair was efficiently filled by Mr. Mogford, the 
President of the Society, who had the assistance of 
Mr. S. J. Head as his Vice. 

We should state that the principal event on the 
present occasion was the presentation of a testimonial 
to the late Hon. Treasurer, Mr. John Ashford, on 
retiring from that post of honour. 

After giving the ordinary preliminary toasts^ the 
Chairman proposed the toast of the evening, ^* Success 
to the Metropolitan Foreman-Tailors' Society." He 
said that he felt it a great honour to be the President 
of such a Society, and to have the opportunity 
to preside on the present occasion. He remarked 
that he had added to his knowledge since he 
had been a member, and in return had endea- 
voured to impart as much information on the 
practice of the trade as he could convey. He 
believed that their Society was the most numerous 
of any foreman-tulors' society established, and if 
not the first and the best, was certainly << second to 
none" in usefulness and in consideration. It had 
four distinct benefit funds-— the unemployed, the 
sick, the burial, and the benevolent fund; besides 
the social advantages of offering the opportunity for 
meeting and communicating with members on 
matters connected with their trade. As his forU 
was rather to draft than to talk, he would leave 
their worthy Secretary the task of enlightening them 
on their financial state; but before concluding his 
remarks, he would strongly recommend all young 
foremen to connect themselves with some one or 
other of the different established trade societies. 

Mr. Prewett, the worthy secretary, in reply to 
the invitation from the President, said that "the 
progress of the Society had been one continued 
success. He had the honour of having been con- 
nected with it as member and Secretary for a period 
of 28 years, and he attributed the cause of the 
success he had mentioned, as due to the unity and 
good fellowship which had always existed among the 
members. By the aid of a few figures he would 
prove the highly satis&ctory condition of the Society. 
It numbered 233 members at Christmas last. It 
had paid during the year £169 to unemployed 
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members; £72 from the sick fund; £52 128. to 
lecipientB from the benevolent fimd; making a total 
of £293 128., still leaving a balanoe of £175 98. Id. 
in favour* of the Society on the year.** 

The Chairman then called upon Mr. Giles, the 
Chairman of the Testimonial Committee, who said 
ihat he felt great pleasure in the agreeable duty 
devolving upon him on that occasion, but could have 
wished that it had been entrusted to some one 
more capable of doing justice to its merits. He 
expatiated on the great services rendered by Mr. 
Ashford during the quarter of a century he had held 
the position of their Treasurer, and on the uniform 
attention and courtesy shown to the members when 
brought in contact with him officially. Quoting 
from our greatest poet, he said, ^' that he owes no 
man hate; envies no man's happiness; but is glad of 
other men*8 good.'* 

Mr. Ashford, in returning thanks for the flatter- 
ing expressions of the good opinion entertained of 
him by the Society, so kindly expressed, and con- 
veyed to him in so pleasing a form, said that he felt 
unequal to the task of adequately acknowledging 
either dieir gratifying testimonial or the kind terms 
in which Mr. Giles had introduced the subject. 

" The Press," proposed by the Vice, coupling with 
it the names of Mr. Minister, of the Gazette of 
Fashion, and Mr. Doulao, of the West-ekd Ga- 
zette. Mr. G. Minister, on behalf of the former 
trade publication, and Mr. Doulan, on behalf of the 
latter work, duly acknowledged the honour con- 
ferred upon them. 

The other incidental toasts were proposed, and 
duly acknowledged in suitable terms. The harmony 
of the evening was well sustained by the discourse 
of sweet sounds from the several gentlemen who 
volunteered to contribute to the enjoyment of the 
company. 



LADIES' HroiNG HABITS. 

Agreeably with our usual custom, we publish in 
the present month's number of our work a plate 
illustrating the newest and most prevailing style of 
riding habit for ladies for the season. We have 
given the pattern of the body, as also of the train. 




in our collection. The waist is now cut a little 
longer than worn last summer, but the back is still 
narrow across to the back scye, giving any but a 
graceAil appearance to the habit The front is 
fastened by buttons and holes placed rather close 
together; a narrow stand collar rounded off at front 
as worn. The sleeve is small to the arm all the way 
down without a cuff, and five or six buttons at the 
hind-arm. It is not necessary to open the seam the 
whole length of the buttons ; some may be merely 
sewn on for effect. The small jacket-skirt is made 
with ordinary plaits, and the bottom part of the back- 
skirt pressed narrow. It is lined with cloth to ^ve 
it a firmness, or with silk, and a stout interlining. 
A small square tab, with two holes worked in it, is 
sewn across under the bottom of the back, and 
fastened on to two buttons, sewn at top of the back- 
part of the train. Small hooks are sewn on inside 
the bottom of the body, and loops along the top 
of the train. We have given full directions for mak- 
ing up the train when describing the pattern. The 
body and sleeves are lined with a bright-coloured 
silk, and the edges have a nariow silk braid laid on 
flat. Silk ball buttons or fancy domed buttons are 
worn. Blue of a rich shade, claret and brown on a 
full shade in elastic coating are mostly made up. 



MORNING DRESS. 



We have selected for illustration on one of the 
plates issued with our present number a style of 
morning coat which, although very generally in 
wear, has nothing to recommend it to our readers 
in the way of novelty. It is simply the repre- 
sentation of a style which has been before their 
notice for some time, and they must have become 
tired of showing it to their customers. It never 
had a graceful appearance, nor anything in it to 
recommend itself for adoption, excepting perhaps, as 
a winter coat, it was close to the body. The waist, 
as shown by the pattern, is rather longer than lately 
fiishionable, and tiie skirt shortened a littie in pro- 
portion. The front edge is well rounded off at the 
bottom. Sleeve easy, without being widei and 
finished witii a cuff and one button and hole. Flaps 
in the waist-seam are optional, and to a certain ex- 
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tent governed hj the character of the article made 
up. Collar rather low in the stand, and of medium 
width in the fall. Edges tamed in and stitched 
when fancy coatings are made np, or bound if thtt 
elastic coatings or worsted makes be used. 

The plain stand collar is a &vourite style for 
morning waistcoats. It is cut straight at front, 
leaving a rather broad step to the neck. The waist- 
coat is moderately long at front, and slightly cut off 
at the bottom. 

Morning trousers are now worn smaller in the leg, 
but are not reduced in size at the bottom. This is 
an acceptable change, and one we foresaw coming in 
dnecoiurse; but it occurs to us that the winter would 
hove been a more appropriate season to introduce 
this change. Fashion, however, is so exacting and 
so peremptory in her dictates, that when she wills 
a thing, it follows as a necessary consequence that 
the change is effected irrespective of appropriateness 
of time or any other circumstance. 

The lounge jacket illustrated on another plate is a 
type of the present form. It will be observed that 
it is not cut so long, and is rather close to the figure* 
It has five buttons and holes at front, the former 
placed but a little way in from the edge. The turn 
is small, and the neck cut very high up. This is a 
marked feature in the present styles of gentlemen's 
dress. Sleeve moderate in width, plain at the hand, 
or with one button and hole, and the comers slightly 
rounded off. A short opening is left at the bottom 
of the back seam or at each side^seam. 



MODERN DRESS. 



The rush and clatter of our busy age, as it tears 
along, rubs out all sorts of social demarcations, or so 
modifies them that they become scarcely recognizable. 
Among others grandees of dress are effaced. Grone 
are the beaux, the dandies, the fops, and all who 
arrayed themselves in dazzling attire. The race of 
distinctly "dressed" men has but few survivors 
among us. With the departure of each goes out 
another of the picturesque lights that made Britiflh 
society once so variegated, and the sombre hue of 
habilimental similarity becomes deeper. In all 





grades of society there is a tendency to discord what 
is peculiar in clothings and to adopt what in shape 
and colour is like that worn by the million. Wealth 
does not proclaim itself by 'gorgeous dnd grand 
apparel. Bank if undiscoverable by its vesture; 
some of our richest and noblest citizens are as plainly 
dressed as their humble servitors. Nor do the 
working members of society now bear any glaring 
badge of inferiority. Of all the mo£ficati<HUi of 
national dress, theirs is the greatest. When silk, 
velvet, and lace were the principal materii^s worn by 
the rich, poor men were proclaimed by their coats. It 
is one of the most striking changes which this centuiy 
has produced, and the high have declined and the 
low have risen, until now, in this matter of costume, 
they are almost on a level. The same is visible in 
all the progressive countries of Europe, and is, in 
fact, the tide-mark of progress. In the United States 
the white, the black, the rich, the poor, are scarcely 
distinguishable by their clothes. We live indeed 
under a republic of dress, and bold is he or she who 
will not accept its uniform. — Chamberia JaumaL 



DESCRIPTION OF THE PATTERNS IN 

DIAGRAM. 

PLA.TES 2003 AMD 2004. 



Diagrams 1, 2, 8, 8, and 14, are the pattern of 
the style of moming-coat, illustrated on one of the 
plates published with the present number of o«ir 
work. We cannot urge anything new in style in 
its fiivour, but as it is in demand we are bovod to 
notice it as one of the styles in actual wear. 

Diagrams 5, 7, 9, and 11, are the pattern of ihe 
style of lounge jacket now worn, and as repiesented 
on another of the plates issued with our present 
number. 

Diagrams 4, 6, 10, 18, 16, and 17, are the pattern 
of the newest style of ladies' riding halnt, illustrated 
on our third plate, and copied frt>m our present 
edition of the " Report of Fashion." 

The waist is cut rather longer than laldy woni| 
but still narrow across to the back-scye. The sleeve 
is small, fitting to the arm, and without a onff. The 
shape of the jacket-skirt necessitates an alteration in 
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the shape of the forepart at the bottom, as it does 
not reach to the fix>nt edge^ bat is seamed on to the 
edge of the lower part of the second plait from 5 to 
5. The forepart is cut large enough to allow of 
the front to be fastened bj buttons and holes, a 
kateh being out or tewn on to the r^ht edge. 

Diagrams 12, 15, and 18 are the pattern of the 
new style of traift which has recently come into &shion* 
The peculiarity of the shape, which is designed to 
fomish the neeessaiy degree of freedom for the right 
leg when on the saddle, will necessitate some special 
directionfl, so as to enable our patrons to comprehend 
the method of putting it together. In the first place, 
the two edges on diagram 18, marked A B, must 
be sewn together, the end at 85 J being joined to the 
point 42 j. Then sew the edge of diagram 12, 
from E to F, to the corresponding edge on diagram 
18, from the point 42| to the point below at 42 J, at 
the end of the line drawn from the point 44 on the 
base line. Seam the upper edge, diagram 15, from 
C to D, to the edge on diagram 12, from 9^ to the 
paint at 15} from O. The edge from 12} to 92 is 



then joined to the upper part of diagram 18. The 
edge from 29 to 9|, at the top of diagram 15, 
is shrunk in. Two small V*s are taken out at the 
top of the under or back portion of the train, should 
the make of the figure require it by the prominency 
of the hips. An opening about 17 inches long is 
left on the edge nearer to the construction line, for 
the insertion of a pocket, and for fiusility in passing 
the train over the shoulders. The top of the train is 
bound, and two hooks are sewn on to the end, and 
loops to correspond with oihers behind, in case the 
train may require to be tightened at the waist. The 
train is usually cut about 4 inches longer than the 
walking length. 

For a plainer style of train, where ^this special pro- 
vision for the action of the right 1^ is not required, 
we refer our readers to the pattern we published with 
the summer plate of last year, which is much more 
simple in arrangement, and may answer every pur- 
pose. The front part of the new style of train must 
be cut to half the size of the waist; the back part 
need not necessarily be altered in size. 
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Thk Publishers in issuing their New Plate for the coming Spring and Summer Season confidently hope that 
it will be found to sustain the high character which the work has so long enjoyed as an exponent of English 
Fashion for Gentlemen. The Design comprises TWENTY FIGURES magnificently drawn, engraved, and 
coloured, delineating every style of dress likely to be in vogue during the Season. 

PATTERNS in frdl size and in diagram of all the most effective novelties accompany the Plate, and a 
copious letter-press Report, combining the most complete information on all matters connected with the trade, 
such as Details of Fashion, Directions for Making-up the Various Garments, and a Review of the New Goods 
manufactured for the Season. 

Price 128. 6d., or 2l8. for the Tear*8 Subsoription. 

PHOTOS of the PLATES on a small scale, reproducing all the Figures with remarkable distinct- 
ness, and well suited for travelling purposes. Price 28. each. Only supplied to purchasers of the '^ Report." 
The '' Report'' is accepted at home and abroad as the only real arbiter as to English Gentlemen's Dress. 



MERCKY'S PATENT SHEARS. 

A Vresh Supply from the Hannfaotorer just to hand, combining all tha Latest Improvementi. 

Tlie special advantages of these ffliears are convenience in shape, excellence of temper in the blades, and 
skill displayed in the position of leverage, which enables the cutter to operate on a lady's doth or a milled 
beaver with equal facility. Price SOs. per pair. 
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OFFICIAL INFORMATION. 

The new orders on the change of unirorm, and 
in, other det^s connected 'with the clothing of the 
Inrantiy branch of the Army, to which we alluded in 
our last number, have been issued, and are moat 
important in tfaeit effect. They are calculated mate- 
rially to affect many of our readers, by lessening the 
variety of coloured clotliB and laces kept in stock by 
military trades. By the new organization of the 
Infantry regiments, mnch of the old diednctions in 
the colour of the facings is done away with; and in 
their place, distinctive national coloors are to be 
worn — as white by English and Welsh regiments, 
yellow by Scotch regiments, and green by Irish 
laments. Boyal regiments vilt retain their blue 
fHcingB, and Rifle regiments will be excepted. New 
patterns in gold lace are also ordered for the different 
countries. The. rose, for English and Welsh regi- 
ments; the thistle, for Scotch re^ments; and the 
shamrock, for the Irish regiments. The black line 
will be maintained in the lace of territorial regi- 



ments, any of whose battalions are now authorized 
to wear it. 

With certain exceptions which we shall notice, the 
uniform of all the battalions of a territorial regiment 
will be the same. The title of the regiment will 
be shown on the shoulder-strap. In addition to 
the r^ments at present wearing the kilt, the 72nd, 
7Srd, 75t1i, and Slst will also adopt it. All other 
Scotch regiments will wear Irewi and the Highland 
jacket. 

Scotch militia battalions belooging to a regiment 
whose Line battalions are kilted will, instead of the 
kilt, wear trews of the same tartan. The Boyal 
Aberdeenshire and the Highland Light Infantry 
Militia will, however, continue to wear the Idlt. 

The changes of uniform for battalions which 
become either killed or r^la, will come into efiect on 
the 1st of April, 1882, with the exception of the 
73rd Regiment, which will adopt its new uniform on 
the Ist of July next. Officert joining ihae hattalioru 
wiU, prevwM to tht chatige, onlff bt required to appear 
in vndren wuform. Changes of facings and altera- 
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tions in badge for battalioas^ in which these and 
the lace only are changed, will come into effect both 
for the Line and the Militia, as regards the meH, on 
the Ist of July next Officers newly appointed to 
these battalions wiU at once provide themselves with 
uniform in accordance with these instructions, and 
other Officers in them, as they may require to replace 
those now in possession. 

All distinctions, mottoes, badges, or devices, 
appearing hitherto in the Army List, or on the 
colours, as borne by either of the Line battalions of 
a territorial regiment, will in future be borne by 
both these battalions. Battalioos which have not 
hitherto borne a special device, will adopt a national 
badge, as follows : — 

English regiments ... a Rose. 
Scotch „ ... a Thistle. 

Irish „ ... a Shamrock. 

Welsh „ ... a Dragon. 

The orders respecting change of uniform will not 
apply to the Militia battalions of those regimental 
districts where their number at present exceeds two 
in England and three in Ireland. In these cases, 
the Militia battalions will continue to wear their 
present uniform, pending further instructions. The 
King's Own Royal Tower Hamlets Militia, and the 
'< Queen's " will shortly adopt the Rifle uniform. 
Tartans of HiaHLAKB Reoimemts. 
Kilted Regiments. 
The Royal Highlanders (BUick 

Watch) As at present. 

The Seaforth Highlanders . . Mackenzie. 
The Gordon Highlanders . . . Gordon. 
The Queen's Own (Cameron High- 
landers) As at present 

As at present 
worn by the 
98rd. 
IVews Regiments. 
The Lothian Regiment (Royal \ 

Scots) • . I Black, blue^ and 

The Royal Scots Fusiliers- • . | Green. 



The Scotch Rifles 



The Sutherland and Argyle High- 
landers (Princess Louise's). 




; 



The Highland Light Infantry. 



/ As at present 
worn by the 
71st. 




By the new arrangement for the formation of 
tenritorial regiments, the difierent regiments of the 
line and the Militia forming part of the composition, 
will be clothed alike, and have the same distinctive 
badge. 

In addition to the regiments formed out of the 
existing rifle battalions of the Line, the territorial 
regiments formed out of the 26th and 90th, the 
83rd and 8&th, toith their affiUaUd Militia battalions, 
will become rifles. A list is published of the several 
regiments of the Line, and of the Militia which form 
the different territorial regiments ; it is too long to 
admit of our copying it, but any of oar readers who 
may require to know the composition of any par- 
ticular territorial regiment, we shall be happy to 
refer to the table, and give them the necessar}' 
information. 

We may name the regiments in which the uniform 
and facings differ from the main body of the Infantry : 
The four battalions of the 60th Foot, under the new 
title of The King's Rotal Rifle Corps ; the 1st 
battalion of the 83rd Foot; the 2nd battalion of the 
86th Foot ; the Srd Eotal North Down Miutia; 
the 4th Antrim Militia; the 5th battalion Rotal 
South Down Militia; the whole under the title of 
the Rotal Irish Rifles ; and the four battalions of 
the RiFLB Brigade, under the title of the Rifle 
Brigade (Princb Consort's Own), wi]l all wear 
green uniforms. The Kino's Rotal Rifle Corps 
will wear scarlet facings. The Rotal Ibisb Rifles, 
l^ht green, and the Eifle Brigade, black. The four 
fc^owing Militia regiments, which are not included 
in the table to which we have referred, in time of 
peace will be attaehed to the Brigade of Guards. 
On mobilization, the Reserve men will join as 
below : — 
Men of the 2nd Midixlesex ^ Will join the 

Miutia • [ Kino's Royal 

Men of the Rotal London . .J Rivlv Cmifs. 
Men of lihe Kino's Own Rotal 1 Will join the 

Tower Hamlets MiLniA . . |> Rifle Bri- 
Menof the Quken's .... J oase; 

All other territorial regiments will be clothed in 
searlet, and wear their distinctive national badges, 
fiicings, and laoes. 

MiUda battalions will wear an ''M" on Uie 
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shoulder-strap, above the title olT the territorial 
regiments. 

Our readers will find that l^e distinetion between 
the different regiments by their numbers and t>Id 
titles has been done away with, and those forming 
part of a territorial regiment will in ftiture be only 
known by their new title. 

Militia. 

Officers, on being posted to Militia regiments, are 
only required to provide themselves with undreaa 
uniform, in consequence of the changes contem- 
plated in the uniform of Militia regiments. Subal- 
terns are only to provide themselves with blue patrol 
jacheta for the ensuing training. 

YoLuirmRS. 

We learn that it is under the consideration of the 
War Office authorities to make the Volunteers com- 
ponent parts of the new territorial regiments (similar 
to the Militia), in which case the Volunteers will 
form extra battalions of the new regiments; and after 
the 1st of April, 1882, dress the same as the Iniantry 
regiments of the Line. 



MR. JOHN ANDERSON'S NEW SYSTEM OF 

TROUSERS. 




In a letter we lately received from our old corre- 
spondent, he says, '* I will send you, as a parting 
gift, a new idea of mine on cutting trousers, which, 
in my opinion, is superior to any plan I have hitherto 
propounded. It was but natural, after the atten- 
tion I had paid to the science of the trade, that 
each new idea should be an improvement on my 
previous opinions; as they would naturally lead to a 
farther study of the question, and elicit some new 
feature, which might supersede those I had pre- 
viously entertained, or, be taken in conjunction with 
them." 

It may be some time before we again have the 
opportunity to be in correspondence with our old 
contributor, as by his removal to a new field of use- 
fulness, and an entirely fresh ground for the dis- 
semination of his ideas on the trade, he will, we 
hope, find his time sufficiently taken up in catering 
for his new school of readers. We have the plea- 
sure to place before our readers a system of drafting 




trousers, which our correspondent thinks is the best 
he has ever invented, that they may be enabled to 
form their opini<m8 as to its merits ^■^ 

" I may be mistaken, but I consider this illustra- 
tion of my latest thoughts on trousers cutting, an 
improvement on my former productions; and fondly 
hope that they will be received in a friendly manner, 
and induce others to do something in the same 
direction. If their efforts should be faulty, their 
attempts may still indicate an improvement 

^' I lay no claim to being perfect; but merely send 
on the spur of the moment, the best production of my 
abilities. 

It would be idle for me to say that I had been 
careless in this matter, as wlmtever I take in hand 
I enter thoroughly into it, and do my best. Long 
and deep study in experimenting has produced what 
I now send you. As the subject is merely at the 
thredbold, I have endeavoured to make the approach 
as interesting as I could, so as to form a foundation 
on which future progress might be erected. 

I have no intention in the few subsequent remarks 
to introduce anatomical terms, or proportions as to 
height and breadth. My object is to produce a 
system of cutting pants by proportions. Any of 
your readers who may be desirous of studying the 
more abstruse question of anatomy, will find in my 
" Instbitctor'* sufficient scope for their present 
wants, until some better work may be forthcoming. 

As is well put forth by Mr. Ryan, of New Tork, 
in his admirable work on '' Huhan Proportions iir 
Growth,'^ the human form when proportionate by 
the natural laws of stature, is divided into eight 
equal parts or sections; the location and extent of 
each division being clearly defined. As (1) the 
the head; (2) the shoulders; (3) the body to the 
natural waist; (4) the hips and seat to the fork; 
(5) the thighs; (6) the knees; (7) the calves; 
(8) the ankles. Each space being one-eighth of 
the entire height, and by subdividing each part into 
heights, giyes sixty-four parts for the whole length 
of the figure. 

We have now our task before us; we have the 
heights, in conjunction with the several widths 
according to measurement, and a system in propor- 
tions; and if a thorough knowledge of the build of 
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the human figure, guided by such proportions, 
should be of any value, we ought to be able to con- 
struct a system for cutting pants or any other 
garment. 

Properly, then, proportions are our foundation. 
When a cutter can lay claim to a thorough know- 
ledge of his profession, combining the artistic, the 
anatomical, and the scientific, he may then be con- 
sidered a thorough tailor, in the full acceptation of 
the word. But here lies the difliculty. The getting- 
up of garments requires more heads than one. Not 
one man in a thousand is to be met with possessed of 
requisite abilities. A garment put together merely 
to seU, is not tailoring as it should be, hence the 
necessity of a combination of the different talents. 
Of what use is a refined artistic eye, without a first- 
class workman to put the garments together; all 
must work in harmony. 

It is time, however, for me to begin my task of 
constructing the pants on the following measures. 

Height, 5 feet 8^ inches; each part giving me 
five parts out of the eight to work upon. The pelvis 
and part of lumbar vertebra (1) from the pulfes arch 
or fork to below the knee (2), from the knee to the 
sole of the foot, two parts, each 8^ inches. Waist, 
15 inches; seat, 18; thigh (undress), 10}; which is 
one-aizth more than the seat. If required to find 
a thigh in proportion to the seat, add one-sixth of 
the seat, and half it; it is on this principle that 
these parts are constructed. 

As we have a long and careful journey before us, 
it is as well that we should go together over the 
several diagrams. I might have added others, but 
was afraid of doing so for fear of making the inves- 
tigation somewhat complicated for the ^' run-and- 
read class," and have endeavoured to meet the objec- 
tions half-way. 

Diagram 11. 

For ''up come,'* or rise, firom to 1, 10 j. From 1 
to 2,onepart; from 1 to 8 (the knee-cap), 14 inches; 
to 8^, the full length of thigh-bone or hollow of leg, 
17 inches; 4, length to the calf, or 22 j| inches; i? 
below the calf, 25^ inches. One other part com- 
pletes the full length of the leg, 84. The thigh and 
leg according to proportions of hip. 

From 0, at the side-seam to 10, 8 inches, and from 




at fix>nt 9, or one-half of the seat measure, which 
line is continued down to the point 10, on the line 
drawn across at the fork. The dress side is con- 
structed by carrying out to the point 11, 8 inches 
from 10. From the point at front of the top-side 
to 1, for width of top-side; one-half of the waist 
(7)). Construct the fork as shown on the diagram, 
gently carrying it to the point 11. Draw a straight 
line from at the top of the side-seam, to 5 at the 
bottom. 

We are now about to enter on a somewhat difficult 
part of our subject; the undress. From the Bide" 
seam mark at the point 7, 10^; from 8 to 9, 5^ ; 
one-half of the thigh measure ; from 9 to 7, 3 inches, 
running a line up to 12, 4j| inches, or one-fourth of 
the seat. Form the dress as shown on the diagram. 

The abdomen from the navel to the fork repre- 
sents a round, until it meets the pubis ; had it not 
have been so constructed, the scrotum^ i&c, would 
have been m the way of danger; but as it is, they 
are nestled in the hollow of the 1^, and out of the 
way. The dress and undress sides give little indica- 
tion in a well-fitting pant, as the pattern represented 
by the diagram is intended to be. From 10 to 11, 
is 8 inches for dress. 

From the point 5, at the bottom of the side-seam, 
to the point 6, at bottom of the straight line 
drawn from the point 7 on the crutch-line, is H 
parts. Spring out at leg-seam of top-side three- 
quarters of an inch, as shown, if the bottom should 
be cut to 18, and more or less, according to the 
diflference in width. 

The hind parts or under- side will now come 
under construction. From the coccyx bone (the 
lower end of the spine) and through the os sacrum 
to the top of the vertebra^ all is bone, and always 
remains the same length. Now this is somewhat 
important to understand, as it is generally taken for 
granted, that length is required from the top of the 
hip-bone to the fork, in order to give ease for sitting 
down; my personal experience does not confirm 
that conclusion. Sitting down requires widths as the 
buttocks expand ; and the hips in a standing position 
come close together, but in sitting open out, and 
requiring at least two inches of freedom ; hence the 
defect too frequently observed, in hollowing the seat- 
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seam too much, and giving it an angle, producing 
horae-shoea. 

You will find a + opposite the points 8 and 4, 
they will be at 5 J incheS| the quantity to meet the 
requirements of the thighs. The large muscles 
required for the formation of the buttocks, necessi- 
tate an extra amount of material to cover them 
and give freedom for their separation. In order to 
provide for this, from 12 to 13, three inches are 
allowed, and the same quantity from 1 1 to 14, carry- 
ing the line down carefully on the inside of the 
thigh, as shown on the diagram. 

We proceed in another way for the buttocks, by 
running a line from 13 up to 0, united with another 
line from the other point at front of the top-side, 
You will perceive that I have provided 3 inches 
in that way. This is all very well for tlie expansion 
of the hip, but we must now provide for the form of 
the hips. The waist-measure being 15 inches, mark 
out to the side-seam half that quantity from the 
seat-line, and with the width of top-side will com- 
plete the waist-measure. 

Allow from 6 to 8, 1-^ inches up, and make the 
point 6 the same distance from 0. Form the two 
curved lines from 6 to the * (on the line drawn 
from 2 to 12), 6 inches from the side-seam, and 
from the side-seam below the point 1. This com- 
pletes the plain pant. 

In order the more fully to illustrate my meaning, 
I will draw the attention of your readers to dia- 
gram 10, which, with a few words in explanation, 
will prove the correctness of my system for cutting 
trousers to fit, and to fit as a glove should fit. A 
glove is cut to fit the hand, as the formation of the 
hand may require. The glove requires to be pro- 
vided with material to admit of expansion. When 
the hand is fiat, it is small, but when closed, it will 
be found to have become considerably enlarged ; just 
as the knee and hips, when the person is in a sitting 
position. No angles would be of any use in this case 
to- assist the freedom. 

Just conceive an angle being provided for a glove, 

to give freedom for the play of the muscles; then 

flatten the hand, where would be the fit? Just the 

same in pants; no angle is required; but cut just to 

fit ; hence the immunity from '' horseshoes^ 



I am perfectly aware that I am on dangerous 
ground in advocating my theory, but would ask 
that it should be tested, as I have tried it myself in 
every possible way, in order to be convinced of the 
accuracy of my conclusions. The result of my 
experiments, is that the pants fit with comfort; and a 
dress^ as it should be, without any " horse-shoes." 
No lifting from the bottom. To assert that there 
was not any bulging at the knee, would be simply 
absurd, and what no one in his senses would for a 
moment believe. I only look for the possible^ not 
the impossible. 

I need not go into the anatomical to prove this 
statement. What I have tried to achieve was to 
provide a freedom for the knee in the sitting position. 
As previously explained, the expansion of the hips 
is provided for, in connection with the hollow of the 
waist, and a cut, for producing the true formation of 
the buttocks ; and according to the arrangement at 
the side-seams, at the points 1, 2, 3, 4, and 5, freedom 
for the haunches. The freedom given at this point 
lends itself to the knee, increasing the distance from 
the inside at the ankle. The outside of the leg is, 
in a measure, a gentle round, commencing at the 
haunch-bone, and ending at the bottom ; and as the 
centre of gravity is between the feet, the inside leg 
requires to correspond. 

With the above few hints — and they are merely 
hints — as this is not an anatomical article, I need 
not enter further into the question. This concludes 
the second part of my remarks. 

Diagram 4, illustrates the top and under-sides 
closed at the upper part of the leg-seam. A few 
hints will be sufficient to complete my attempt to 
produce an interesting article on cutting trousers. 
Like coats, they have their crookedness as well as 
straightness, in true proportion. 

As I have already said, 5} inches are required to 
give freedom for the thighs, at the fork, from 1 on 
the undress, to 2 at bottom of seat-line. 

To prove the correctness of his views, he says he has 
measured 500 persons, and his experience justifies him 
in stating that 5^ inches are needed, to fit in between 
the two points 1 and 2. Between 3 and 4, 7^ parts 
will be required to be the distance of the two points 
apart, as an opening for the covering of the buttocks 
and abdomen, and from 4 to 5 will finish the con- 
struction. 
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HUMAN PROPORTIONS IN GROWTH. 



Bt Damul Edwabd Rtan. 

We have been fayonred by the aathor with a 
copy of his elaborate and instmctiye work, under 
the above title, which, according to his own words, 
is the complete measurement of the human body for 
every age and size during the years of juvenile 
growth* 

As may be conjectured from the title, Mr. Ryan*s 
intention was to establish certain measurements of 
the body, and by their relative value, form a series 
of tables which should be useful in drafting juvenile 
clothing, principally for stock. Such tables could 
only have been compiled by dint of long and close 
study, and the opportunity for acquiring the infor- 
mation by actual measurement on a variety of 
figures of different ages and builds. As a rule, 
boys do not vary in proportion or make, to the 
extent observed in adults, and it is not until they 
merge into manhood, that their figures assume a 
form which will be maintained during a certain 
mmiber of subsequent jears, until altered by the 
adipose covering from the chest downwards, and 
when they lose the character of Adonis. 

The idea of collecting such a mass of informa- 
tion arose from feeling that an opportunity presented 
itself, and the necessity was felt, for framing a set of 
tables of widths and heights which should serve as 
a correct guide for the production of juvenile cloth- 
ing in large wholesale manufacturing firms. To 
acquire this, Mr. Ryan took for his data, the result 
of twenty-six hundred boys and youths whom he 
personally measured, and added to this, reports from 
managers of institutions containing a large number 
of boys; as also from the proportions which form 
the base of average of the stocks of the leading 
houses in America, wholesale and retail. 

'^ The law of grototh,^ the author writes, ^' on a 
strictly anatomical basis, has been, in the first place, 
through the living subject, and the demands of the 
CLOTHiNa Trade complied with, by harmonizing the 
proportions to suit the practical ntandard required 
in the productions of patterns of clothing." "A 
certain amount of liberty has been taken in deviating 
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^m a technical or medical standpoint, to give a 
basis which would ensure a result thoroughly proved 
to be an entire success." 

To give an idea of the completeness of the scales 
of proportions, they are applicable '* for a shirt or 
an ulster, a glove or a shoe, a shirt-collar or cuff*, 
wristband or a pantos bottom." 

Accompanying the work is a set of tables — one 
of width, another of heights, and a third of sizing 
garments. By carrying out the instructions given, 
any article of clothing may be produced to corre- 
spond in all its points with the breast-measure and 
heights of boys of any age. 

We find a separate card of Extension of Table 
OF Heigbts, on which the breast-measure ranges 
from Z^ to 42, and the height from 5 feet 8 to 
6 feet 6. 

As an illustration of the author's plan of classifi- 
cation of proportions, we have height, 5 feet 8; 
breast, 18; waist, 16; hip, 19;* leg, 33; arm, 82; 
shoe, 8; bottoms, 19 J. 

For a man 6 feet 2, we find the breast put down at 
21 ; the waist, 20; the hip, 22}; leg, 36; arm, 35; 
shoe, 11 ; and the bottoms, 10 J. 

In several instances we notice that the '* hip '* is 
three inches larger, or 6 inches altogether, than the 
breast. 

We do not lay claim to being well up in the 
different proportions generally used by wholesale 
clothiers in this country, but it has always struck us 
that the length of sleeve was frequently out of pro- 
portion to the height of the supposed figure for 
which the coat had been drafled. 

The way in which the work altogether is got up, 
the quality of the paper, and the printing, reflect 
great credit on the firm, to whose care the execu- 
tion of the work was entrusted; and for his per- 
severance and patience, coupled with a thorough 
knowledge of the subject on hand, Mr. Ryan is 
justly entitled to great credit in having so successfully 
carried out his intentions. It cannot but prove of 
great utility to all trades for whose guidance correct 
tables of proportions are essential in practice. 

* We presume hip should read statf as 19 inches 
would be out of all proportion for a man 18 breast. 
Nineteen is even large for the seat. — En. Gaz. of Fashion. 
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NEW STYLE OF LADIES' MORNING COAT. 



On one of the plates issued with this month's 
ntunber of our work, we publish a very stylish and 
novel form of coat for ladies to be worn out of doors. 
Some few years since, such a form of garment 
intended for ladies* wear would have been considered 
an impossibility; in fact, no tailor with the wildest 
conception would have conceived such a style, or 
have any hope — ^however much he himself might be 
enamoured with his conception — of its beiog adopted. 
The taste since that period has been gradually led to 
accept novelties for ladies' wear ; so that the grada- 
tion, made such a garment as that shown on the 
plate and by the pattern in diagram acceptable, 
without startling the susceptibility of our nerves by 
its singular character. 

In appearance the coat resembles a dress livery 
coat for a footman, but seen on the figure of a lady 
witH the several accessories of dress, its tone is much 
modified and toned down. The coat is cut round at 
front, and the skirt made to run with the edge. It 
is not intended to be fastened. A row of graduated 
holes formed by double cords, with a button at the 
back, are sewn on to each front. There are pointed 
flaps at the waist-seam, with three buttons under. 
The sleeve is very small, and is finished with a cufif, 
and a straight slash at the hind arm, with four or 
five buttons. The edges are turned in and stitched. 
There is a narrow stand collar, to run with the front 
edge of the forepart. The waistcoat is cut very 
long, and with a small skirt. It is buttoned up to 
the neck, so as to leave room for a small cravcUte. 
Venetian cloth in brown, olive, and blue, of various 
shades, is made up in this style of coat, with plain 
gilt buttone. The waistcoat is made of white quilt- 
ing, usually in a small diamond pattern or in welta 

We leave the style in the hands of our readers, 
and have no doubt, afWr the effect of the first shock, 
they will soon fall into viewing it in a different light. 



FASHIONABLE STYLE OF EVENING DRESS. 




Oa another plate, we give an illustration of the 
most fashionable style of evening dresa. We notice 
but little alteration in style from that which we last 




reported. The skirt is, perhaps, worn rather shorter 
and narrower. The turn extends to the bottom 
hole in the la^l, and is moderate in width. There 
are five holes worked in it, the top one for a flower. 
We have represented the firock-end collar, being 
more generally worn ; but for stylish and well-made 
young men we would recommend the rolling collar 
front to our patrons as being much the smarter, 
and calculated to do them more credit. The edges 
are turned in and stitohed, or, as the small diagonal 
coating is now so generally made up, in dress suits, 
the edges are bound narrow with a silk braid, or a 
very narrow braid sewn on. Silk breast-facings 
to the lapel-seam and skirt linings, are usually worn, 
excepting for staid middle-aged gentlemen. Figured 
silk buttons are always worn. Sometimes the breast- 
facings, of small ribbed silk or satin, are carried to 
the back of the holes, and the collar covered with 
the same. This has a very smart and elegant effect. 

Dress waistcoats may be made either with a 
moderate rolling collar, or without a collar ; but in 
both instances to open low, and fasten with three or 
four buttons and holes only. 

They are cut to correspond with the length of lapel 
of the coat, and rather straight on the bottom edge. 
If made of the same article as the coat, the edges are 
turned in and trimmed with a narrow silk braid sewn 
on flat, or, as some houses prefer, with two narrow 
braids, one-eighth of an inch wide, and a small light 
between, and buttons to match those on the coat. 
Black cassimere embroidered in silk, with braids and 
bugles, continues to be in wear, and with some 
gentlemen, white quilting in small diamonds and fine 
welts, crossways, is worn during the summer. 

Trousers for evening wear are now cut rather 
wider than for morning wear, and to sit freely on 
the foot, but not large at the bottom, as shoes are 
now coming into &shion, and it is not desirable to 
hide the silk stocking. They are made with fly 
fronts, and side or frog-pockets. The bottoms are 
faced to keep them in form, and a narrow braid is 
sometimes sewn down the side-seams, or they are 
made up plain. The same article made up for the 
coat is also used for the trousers, or if the Coat be 
made in superfine cloth^— which is becoming an 
article of the past — black doeskin is then used. 
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LIGHT DOUBLE-BREASTED FROCK-COAT. 



For illustration on the third plate published with 
our present number, we have selected tlie style of 
dress which is so fashionable at races and garden 
parties in fine weather. 

The coat is invariably worn buttoned up four holes. 
The several details described in the March number 
apply equally to this coat as to shape and proportions. 
The sewing-on edge of the collar will require some 
little alteration in shape, to give the necessary liberty 
on the bottom edge of the fall. The breast-facings 
are always of silk, to match, and the edges turned 
in and stitched. Light colours in mixtures without 
any pattern, in tweed. Melton, plain and dressed, 
and in worsted, which are the articles used for this 
purpose. The edges of the latter make of goods 
are mostly bound; while for the others they are 
turned in and stitched. The whole suit is frequently 
made of the same colour and article. A white drill 
waistcoat, either double-breasted or single, without 
a collar, and to button up high, is equally in good 
taste. White drill gaiters rounded on the foot, 
with patent leather boots, and a white hat, com- 
plete the dress; which cannot be surpassed for 
elegance and effect, on a well -formed and well- 
dressing man. 



DESCRIPTION OF THE PATTERNS IN 

DIAGRAM. 
Plates 2008 and 2009. 




Diagrams 1, 2, 3, 5, 7, and 9 are the pattern of 
the new style of lady's morning coat, illustrated on 
one of the plates issued with our present number. 
One y is taken out at the bottom edge of the fore- 
part, to provide for the fulness of the bosom, and 
two on the top edge of the skirt, to give the neces- 
sary liberty for the hips. Diagram 3 is the side- 
body attached to the forepart, and diagram 5 is the 
pattern of that sewn to the back. 

This pattern is drafted for a lady measuring 
17 inches breast, and if produced to the full size by 
means of the ordinary tape inch-measure, will be 
proportionate for that size. 

Diagrams 6 and 8 are the pattern of the waist- 
coat, which is worn with the coat. It is cut long at 
front and off at the bottom edge; and is fastened up 
to the top, by small buttons and holes placed rather 
close together, so as to prevent any opening being 
seen between them. 

Diagrams 4, 10, and 11 illustrate Mr. Anderson's 
new system of cutting trousers, and, in his opinion, 
prove the correctness of his theory as contained in 
the plan. 



THE REPORT OF FASHION 



FOR 



SPEING AND SUMMEE, 1881. 

The Publishers in issuing their New Plate for the coming Spring and Summer Season confidently hope that 
it will be found to sustain the high character which the work has so long enjoyed as an exponent of English 
Fashion for Gentlemen. The Design comprises TWENTY FIGURES magnificently drawn, engraved, and 
coloured, delineating every style of dress likely to be in vogue during the Season. 

PATTERNS in full size and in diagram of all the most effective novelties accompany the Plate, and a 
copious letter-press Report, combining the most complete information on all matters connected with the trade, 
such as Details of Fashion, Directions for Making-up the Various Garments, and a Review of the New Groods 
manufactured for the Season. 

Price 128. 6d., or 21s. for the Tear*s Subscription. 

PHOTOS of thO FLA.TE1 on a small scale, reproducing all the Figures with remarkable distinct- 
ness, and well suited for travelling purposes. Price 3s. each. Only supplied to purchasers of the '* Report.** 
The ''Report" is accepted at home and abroad as the only real arbiter as to English Gentlemen's Dress. 
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OFFICIAL INFORMATION. 

Kilted Regiments. 

It has, ve learn, been decided by the Committee of 
the War Office that the following regiments are to 
wear the kilt after the 1st of tuxt montk, when the 
new scheme of anny organization takes effect : — 

The present 42nd and 73rd, which become the 
RoTAL HtaHt.Att]iBRfl (Black Watch), the tartan as 
at present worn by the 42nd. 

The 72Dd and 78(h (Seafbrd Highlanders), the 
tartan — tlie Uackenzia 

The 75th and 92nd (Gordon Highlanders), the 
tartan— the Gordon. 

The 79th (Queen's Own Cameron Highlanders), 
the tartan as at present worn by the regiment. 

The 9lBt and 93rd (Sutherland and Argyll High- 
landers), the tartan aa at present worn by the 98rd. 

The following moments ate to wear the trtie», 




The present Ist Foot (now becoming the Lotbian 
REawEirr, the Sotal Scots), the 21at (Rotal 
Scots FtrsiLnits), the 2601 and 90th (the Scotch 
BtFLEs), and the 71st and 74th (the HiaaLAKD 
LiQHT Intahtht). 

The Utter rtgimaU will wear the tartan now worn 
by the 71st; the other three an to have one of special 
pattern, black, blue, and green. The 25th Regiment 
(Kino's Own Bokdebzbs), having been finally told 
off to York, it not to assume the treioa, as at one 
time proposed, but will retun its present uniform. 

In our last number we published the particulars 
of the Tarious alterations wbicb are to be made in 
the badges, laces, and colours of facings of the 
different reg^ents of the Infantry of the Line; bat 
at that time the War OfiSce Committee had not 
definitely made all thur arrangements. The above 
additional information, which we now publish, will 
put our readers in possession of the full particulars 
for their guidance. 
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PROGRESS IN THE COSTUME OF THIS 

COUNTRY. 





In this age of invention and progreas, it is but 
natural that a critical examination into die form of 
modem costume should occupy a share of public 
attention, and although many very decidedly bene- 
ficial improvements have latterly been effected in 
the shape and appearance of some of the garments 
forming the dress for our sex, there is unquestionably 
a wide scope still left for a further advance in the 
right direction. 

Some time previously to the eventful era in civili- 
zation established by the Great Universal Exhibition 
of 1851, we remarked ''that there was a feeling 
very prevalent, that a marked alteration was on the 
eve of taking place in the general character of our 
dress." The occasion to which we referred was 
instrumental in developing the idea, by the opportu- 
tunity it offered for an * inspection of the various 
specimens of the prevailing styles and the national 
costumes of foreign nations. 

Any very decided change in the form or general 
appearance was scarcely to be expected; the eye 
requires to be led by degrees to become accustomed 
to any decided novelty in shape or style, and they 
take a hold, as it were imperceptibly, on the mind, 
preparatory to their eflectually superseding their 
predecessors in public estimation. 

About the period to which we have referred, some 
artists of repute, and some well-known patrons of the 
fine arts — ^men who were supposed to be able to form 
correct notions upon the proper consistency in dress, 
and what constituted good taste in the several details 
— took up the subject with some little earnestness, 
and gave their conception of the requisites for con- 
stituting a becoming costume, as well as also pointing 
out the incongruities in the style of dress of that 
time. So convinced were they of the necessity of 
the step they had taken, that after stating, in the 
prospectus they issued, the purport of the movement, 
they said: — 

*' We are desirous to draw general attention to the 
subject of Costume ; that which is now prevalent in 
Europe being devoid of all the requisites for dignified 
historic painting, utterly incongruous with sculpture. 
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and no leas unfavourable to the living figure, both 
as regards i^pearance and convenience. 

'' Not to dwell on serious evils in regard to health 
and oomforty arising from deficiency of ready adapta- 
bility to tJie hourly variations of weather, it is 
remarkable, at this period of advancing taste in 
architecture, furniture, and decoration of every 
inanimate object, that little regard is paid to a suitable 
presence. No costume of which there are any 
traces was ever so inconsistent with grace, simplicity, 
and dignity of aspect — ^none so uselessly complicated 
as an European's of the present day. The unity of 
the figure is frittered away. Stiff lines and angles 
disguise the body, and an uncouth hat crowns the 
disfiguration. Groups of men in the ordinary garb 
gratify no taste but that of caricature. Neither 
painting nor sculpture can advantageously transmit 
to futurity a faithful representation of any event 
constituted of such a group. Nor does admixture 
of female fashions ofben obviate the difficulty. To 
expect from art truthful representations of events 
in which our contemporaries are engaged in their 
usual habits, is to expect meanness of aspect to ex- 
press all that is noble. Interesting as such faithful 
painting and sculpture would certainly be to 
posterity, they must remain unattempted, until dress 
displays the flowing lines and harmonious colours in 
which nature and art delight. Historical subjects 
must continue to be sought in remote periods ; and 
to exemplify chiefly the imagination of the artist, 
genuine scenes of great interest will remain un- 
known in this high department of art. 

" The cause of truth, the interest of our own 
times, and the satisfaction of posterity, alike require 
the removal of such an impediment to artistic faith- 
fulness. 

" Let it not be supposed that any sudden or extra- 
vagant departure from existing modes is requisite, nor 
fixed forms precluding the display of individual taste 
and fancy, still less any sumptuary regulation. The 
forms should afford a series of transitional changes 
(to which the public are already evincing a decided 
tendency) from the present fashions, to a style con- 

« 

sistent with the foregoing views and the advanced 
tastes of the age. 

" We further express our hope that every Euro- 
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pean Court may concur in the adoption of a costume 
possessing the advantages we have enumerated, and 
capable of being modified in accordance with the 
seasons, the climate, and the circumstances of each 
country.'' 

It willy no doubt, be the work of some time to 
arrive by gradual steps at a costume which would 
be alike suitable to the exigencies of art, and be 
useful for every-day purposes, but that is not a 
sufficient reason why an effort should not be made 
to bring about this result, as, according to the 
French proverb, " Ce n'eat que le premier pas qui 
coHitej* or, as emphatically expressed by the subject 
of a well-known theme to most schoolboys, " a thiog 
well begun is half done." The palpable advantages 
to be gained, and the admitted unsightly appearance 
of the present style of dress, with all its great im- 
provements, would well warrant an initiatory step 
being taken by those who by their influence and the 
prestige of their acknowledged good taste would in- 
sure a trial for the result of their study. 
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INTEBWATIONAL EXHIBITION OF 

WOOLS, WOOLLEN MANUFACTURES, AND 

ALLIED INDUSTRIES. 

An exhibition possessing some interest for our 
trade will be h^ at the Crystal Palace fzom the 
2nd of the present month until October next. The 
opportunity has been Uken advantage of by the 
Worihipful Company of Clothworkers of the City of 
London, and by the Drapers' Company, to show 
their appreciation of the motive of the exhibition, 
and to stimulate manufaeturera and others to com- 
pete, by ofiering gold medals for the best produc- 
tions tinder the different classified heads. In addi- 
tion to these prizes, the Crystal Palace Company 
will also award gold medals to exhibits in certain 
sections ; so that with the three combined, a fair 
opportuiity is offered to woollen manufacturers for 
the ei^cereise of their talent in producing specimens 
whidt will justify tbem in offering them in competition 
for tihe towards. We have no doubt but that many 
of our rerifers are already acquainted with the pur- 
port of this undertaking. The exhibition cannot 




but be interesting, in the opportunity of seeing a 
choice collection of first-class manufactured goods 
sent in for competition. The time for receiving 
exhibits has been extended to the fint of next 
month. 

The Worshipful Company of Clothworkers of the 
City of London offer the Company's Gold Medal for 

each of the following (17) subjects :— - 

I.— For the best piece-dyed Navy Blue Cloth or Worsted 
Coating ; the special feataie required being that 
the colour shall be purely of Indigo, and shall not 
rub off. 

2.— For the best Navy Blue Cloth or Worsted Coating, 
dyed without the use of Indigo. The colour must 
be fast and permanent, resisting the action of sun- 
light, sea-air, and wet weather, and must not rub 
off. 

3.— For the best Scarlet Cloth, dyed without the use of 
Cochineal. The cloth must be moderately thick 
and closely milled. The colour must be perfectly 
'* level," fast, and permanent, resisting the action 
of sunlight, sea- air, and wet weather. 

4.— For the best 10-lb. sample of Scarlet Woollen Tarn, 
used for Shirtings, dyed without the use of Cochi- 
neal. The colour must be fast and permanent, 
resisting the action of sunlight, wet weather, and 
scouring with soap and alkalies ; and when woven 
with white yam (say in alternate threads) the 
latter must not be tinted red after scouring. 

5.— For the best Piece of Bleached Flannel, the bleaching 
to have been effected without the use of Sulphuric 
Acid in any form. The doth must not become 
yellow on washing with soap or alkalies. The 
bleaohing proeess employed must be oommeroially 
practicable. 

For the following articles, composed entirely of English 
Wool (i.e., Wool grown in Great Britain and Ireland). 
The Tarns employed may be carded or combed (Woollen 
or Worsted) or both combined; and the fabrics Wool, 
piece or yam dyed, scribbled mixtures, or combinations of 
dyed and mixture yams. 

Preference will be given to specimens combining beauty 
and dieapness with suitability to the purpose for which 
they are intended. 

Piiaes will be awarded to Single Spedmens or Collective 
Exhibits as the Jurors may determine. 

6.«-The best designed Woven Table Cloth. 

The best articles for the folhvfing purposes, viz, : 

7. — Men's Summer Suitings. 

8. — Men*8 Winter Suitings. 

9.~Trouserings. 

10.— Men's SumnMS Overeoatings. 
U.— Men's Winter Overcoatings, 
12. — ^Ladies' Dresses. 
13.— Ladies' Spring Mantles or Jackets. 
14.— Ladles* Winter Mantles or JaekeCs. 
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15.— Ladies' TTliten. 

le.—For the beet aeeortment of Iriih WoaUene, provided 
there is s fair competitioii. 

17. — For the best Apparatus for Soouiing and Cleansing 
Wonted Coatings, proTioua to dyeing. Preference 
will be given to that which most thoroughly com- 
bines efficiency with simplicity and economy in 
working. 



The Worshipful Company of Drapers offer for 
competition the following Medals : 

1.— For the best specimen of Washed Combing Wool— a 

Gold Medsl. 
2.— For the best specimen of Washed Clothing Wool— a 

Gold Medal. 
3.— For the best specimen of Washed Cross-bred Wool— 

a Gold MedaL 
4.— For the best 10-lb. sample of TJndyed Woollen Tarn 

—a Gold Medal. 
5.— For the best 10-lb. sample of Undyed Worsted Yam— 

a Gold Medal. 
6.— For the best Collection (containing not less than six 

samples) of Combed Wool Fabrics— a Gold Medal. 
7.— For the best CoUeotion (containing not less than six 

samples) of Carded Wool Fabrics, milled or onmilled 

—a Gold MedaL 
8. — For the best Collection (containing not less than six 

samples) of Combed Wool Fabrics mixed with 

cotton, silk, or hair— a Gold Medal. 
9.— The Company vnll also place at the disposal of the 

Jurors a Gold Medal to be awarded in the Machi- 
nery Department. 

In the first three Classes the Specimens must be shown 
by the Breedezs; the Yams must be shown by the 
Spinners ; and the Fabrics by the Manufacturers. 

In Nos. 6 and 7, excellence of manufacture and finish 
will be chiefiy considered. 

In No. 8, excellence of manufacture and of colour and 
design will be considered. 

▲ Medal will not be awarded in any Class in which 
there is no Exhibit of sufficient excellence in the opinion 
of the Jurors to warrant the award. 

In addition to the gold medals offered by the 
Clothworkers* and Drapers* Companies, the Directors 
of the Crystal Palace Company purpose placing at 
the disposition of the jurors for award, one large 
gold medal, fifty silver, and fifty bronze medals, 
besides honoraxy certificates. 

In addition to the varioas other attractions in 
the Palace, this special exhibition more immediately 
appeals to the tastes and sympathies of a section of 
the commtmity ; and from the support promised by 
the leading manufacturers, there can be little doubt 
of the complete success of the undertaking. 




Clie tfclrcttc ilr|iof((tors« 

" A gatherer and disposer of other men's sttdL^'-^WotioH • 

to the editob of the " oazettb of fasmon.** 

Deab Sib, 
There is one great obstacle in my opinion against 
the majority of Mr. Anderson's systems which you 
have published from time to time in your works, 
being generally adopted by cutters. Mr. A. is so 
thoroughly impressed with the importance of the 
notions he has formed on the practice of our trade, 
and of the necessity for making the study of anatomy 
an essential feature in the duties of every cutter 
aspiring to hold his proper position in the trade, that 
in his desire to secure fi:eedom for the various move- 
ments of the muscles, and provide for the alterations 
in length produced by the several changes in the 
positions of the limbs in walking or sitting down, he 
is too apt to overlook the difficulty which the mass of 
cutters would find in carrying out his instructions in 
their particular cases. 

The shape or the difference in the position of a 
seam b never for one moment allowed to interfere 
with Mr. Anderson's arrangements ; they must be 
subservient in carrying out his plans, and are not 
worth a moment's consideration, compared with the 
advantages which they are to effect. 

Simplicity in a system of cutting, provided that 
the efiiciency of the plan is not thereby affected, is 
unquestionably a desideratum^ and should be borne 
in view by every author who has a method to ofbr 
to the trade, which by its many advantages would 
convince practical cutters of its value over other 
systems. '' Time is m/oney^* and that system which 
enables the cutter to get through the greatest amount 
of work in the day, while affi>rding a conviction to 
his mind of the result being satisfiu^tory, will best 
speak for itself, and recommend it for general use. 

In too many plans of cutting, the shape of the 
various parts of a garment are defined irrespective 
of their being in accordance with the fashion of the 
day. System 'and style should be totally distinct; 
the one should consist in correctly placing the several 
important points of a garment, and in regulating the 
relative lengths and balance; while the other — 
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iv^hatever the peculiarity in shape-ndioald be readily 

adopted at once wi&ont requiriog any subsequent 

alterations. 

Tours truly, 

"X." 



LIVEBIES. 




The Lxyebies of the Dat. 

The weather being fine on one of the days on 
which Her Majesty held a Drawing-room, we were 
induced to stroll into the St. James's Park to have 
a look at the liveries, and sorry were we afterwards 
that we had carried out our idea, for a great dis- 
appointment awaited us. 

We are old enough to remember the display made 
some years ago of State and Dress Liveries on the 
days Drawing-rooms and Levies were held, and the 
pleasing exhibition which they afforded to the mass 
as well as to tailors, by the good taste shown in the 
arrangement of the colours and details. At the 
period to which we refer, the State Liveries of 
the Foreign Ambassadors and of the different Cabinet 
Ministers were something worth looking at, as they 
were masterpieces of execution, and mostly speci- 
mens of good taste. As seen, however, on the late 
occasion we have named, " what a sad falling-off was 
tiiere." In the majority of cases the coachman was 
dressed in his plain morning livery. Single-breasted 
frock, small turn; frock collar, and the ordinary 
crest buttons, wUh drab caswnert breeches and tcp- 
boots. No attempt at the slightest embellishment, 
not even in pointed flaps. The footman often in a 
morning ooaUe^ perfectly plain, without anything 
extra to his ordinary every-day dress; and in trousers. 
Some wore their dress livery, but without anything 
to distinguish it from that in which they would 
appear on any day of the week. 

The liveries which should have been seen on such 
an occasion were conspicuous by dieir absence, and 
the few which were there presented a marked con- 
trast to the mass. As a proof of the want of judg- 
ment on the part of the tailor who alone could have 
been to blame for so flagrant a departure from all 
good taste, we noticed a handsome dress or State 
livery belonging to one of the foreign ambassadors. 




It was trimmed with a broad stiver lace, while the 
aiguiUeUe was gilL We could not believe our eyes, 
and went back to convince ourselves of the &ct. 
Another singular feature we noticed was a white 
coat with a broad silver lace on scarlet collar and 
cuffi, but the skirt perfectly plain, without even a 
pointed flap. 

It seemed to us that the rules which formerly 
r^;ulated the component parts of a livery were now 
entirely ignored, and that the taste of the customer 
was left perfectly uncontrolled by any conventional 
ideas; and, what is the more surprising, without any 
attempt on the part of the tailor to point out the 
incongruities, and show that they were in opposition 
to all established notions of what was right. 

The tailor ought to be looked up to and consulted 
as an authority on such matters, and with a slight 
knowledge of the laws of livery, as to the harmony 
of colours in the coat, waistcoat, and breeches, and 
in the &cings and linings, and whether the lace 
ought to be gold or silver, and the buttons gilt or 
plated, his dictum ought to have its proper weight. 

A livery is not a matter of choice on the part of 
the master, but is clearly defined by the heraldic 
details on the coat of arms. J£ the lace should be 
silver and the buttons plated, he is not at liberty to 
substitute gold lace or gilt buttons for them. It is 
this very law which so marks the difference between 
the styles of livery seen in this country and abroad. 

We will hope that this state of things is but tran- 
sitory,and that it arises more from a want of thought 
than from an actual want of knowledge on the part 
of the tailor, or the power to point out the incon- 
gruities. When liveries are made up at a fraction 
above cost price, of course it becomes then simply a 
question of expense, and everything which by its 
being strictly correct might involve an additional 
cost, is deliberately sacrificed without any regard to 
consistency. 
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THE MEECHANT-TAILORS' EXCHANGE OF 

PHILADELPHIA. 



The above Society held its Eighth Annual Anni- 
versary in February last. From the report before 
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U8, it would appear that almost all the leading 
tailors of that city are included in the list of 
members, while its field of charity extends to other 
cities. 

The banquet was attended by the leading mer- 
chant tailors of Philadelphia and irom many other 
cities, and was the largest gathering of tailors ever 
brought together. 

The menu which is given shows that the creature 
- comforts are not altogether lost sight of in the arrange- 
ments for the occasion. What, however, is more 
immediately the object of our noticing the event, is 
the speech made by the President, G. Muller, Esq., 
in reply to the toast of <' Our Sister Societies." In 
the course of his remarks he said : '^ The progress 
and the ambition and the true mission of a tailor are 
rarely, very rarely understood. A tailor^s position 
is much beyond what is generally ever dreamed of, 
because— -Why ? Because nobody ever pays any 
attention to it— *the poor thing I If it were not for 
the vigour and strength of these boys who come, 
expand, grow into manhood, it would die a natural 
death. But notwithstanding the many caricatures 
and slurs upon the poor tailor, he is quite capable 
of taking care of himself as the tailoring business 
is of sustaining itself. (Applause.) The boy, when 
he first goes to the trade, is ambitious to become a 
journeyman; when a journeyman, his ambition 
is to be a cutter; and when a cutter, to be 
a proprietor. And when he becomes a pro- 
prietor, for the first time in his natural life does 
he &oe the realitiee and responsibilities of life; 
and that is the really first consciousness that he 
has of his existence, and what he is sent into this 
world for. Then it is, if he has ambition, that he 
feela out into the world and into the associations tint 
surround him, and naturally works bims^f up in 
his profession and in society. Tailoring is not a 
mechanical business in its literal sense. The 
mechanic who follows another man is but a mere 
machine in himself; he cannot be a tailor. No 
man can be a tailor until he passes through that 
early stage of mere copying, and arrives at the 
period of cultivation when he can look upon the 
form before him and dress it artistically* It is all 
done by scrolls, curves and lines, and nothing is 




ever done by square lines or square inches. It is 
the same with him as with the portrait painter. The 
painter first measures and locates the main outline 
of his picture, just as the tailor does of the figure 
he is to dress ; then, after the location on the canvas, 
every line that is drawn is a scroll or a curve. 
Tailors who have had ambition have firequently 
made their mark in the world, and we have had in 
our presidential chair a Fillmore and a Johnson, and 
many others in high places. So you will see from 
these and other illustrations that the ambition of the 
tailor is unbounded. 

" Then the mission of the tailor. It should be 
his duty to instruct men and gentlemen in the com- 
munity upon the importance of always presenting a 
good appearance. There is no such thing as 
ignoring dress, and the tailor should study this 
philosophy. People are governed largely by first 
impressions, and the personal appearance and dress 
of a person has much to do with forming tiiose im- 
pressions. This is particularly the case with the 
public speaker, and the man who mounts the 
rostrum weU dressed, and in character as becomes 
a gentleman, gains the respect of his audience, and 
has already half won the battle; and if he do no 
more than to sustain his appearance he does well 
It should be the position of a tailor to instruct men 
in regard to the necessity of wearing proper and 
becoming dress. 

'* What is there, I would ask, that indicates refine- 
ment more surely than dress ? There is no such 
thing as refinement without proper dress. It is an 
indication of cleanliness, and, according to the adage, 
' Cleanliness is next to godliness.' People, there- 
fore, should be instructed to dress tiiemselves hand- 
somely when they appear in public, and anywhere 
else. When that is done they have accomplished a 
very wise purpose. Our mission is to beautify and 
teach a love of the beautiful, and when all shall 
have been beautified, and the world winds up, when 
all nature is beautiful, and all mankind are beautiful, 
our mission will have been accomplbhed.*^ 

In reply to the toast " The Mkrchant Tailors," 
James L. Greib, Esq., of Philadelphia, commenced 
an efiective speech by a quotation from Shakespere, 
where in his play of " Hamlet," Polonius, giving 
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advice to bis son, says : ^ Costly thy habit as thy 
purse can bay, but not expressed in fancy ; rich, 
but not gaudy ; ibr the apparel oft proclaims the 
man.*' Some people's ideas of the duties of a 
tailor are limited to the mere making of clothes, 
but these men have but a very scant notion of 
the numerous kind offices performed by tailors. 
Talk about virtue making a man happy! Why, 
virtue is nothing to clothes. Moreover, if you are 
well dressed you have all the virtue put down to 
your credit directly. It is well, therefore, to always 
make a friend of your tailor, who^ by giving you 
credit, preserves for you your reputation and your 
friends, and enables you to mingle in the throng of 
men with some chance of gaining their esteem and 
assistance; for, strange to say, the more a person 
looks as though he needed help the less likely he is 
to get it. — Mitchell and Co., American Fashion 
Review and TaUars' Joiamal, 




BENEVOLENT INSTITUTION 

FOR THE BELIEF OF AGED AND INFIRM 

JOURNEYMAN TAILORS. 




The FoBTT-THiBD Anniversary of the above So- 
ciety will be celebrated by a dinner which will take 
place at the Freemasons' Tavern, Great Queen 
Street, Lincoln's Inn Fields, on the 30th of this 
month. The chair will be taken on the occasion by 
The Right Honourable Earl of Nelson. 

The following gentlemen have kindly consented to 
act as stewards on the occasion: — 

Mr. F. Bridges (Dor- 

meuil fr^res) . . 10, New Burlington St., W. 
Mr. R. Clemitson (Alli- 
son and Co.) . . 288 to 242, Regent StreeU 
Mr. C. E. Firmin. . 158 to 155, Strand. 

35, Savile Row. 
4, SaokviUe Street. 
. 65, St. James's Street. 
. 21, Cork Street, W. 

Tickets 25s. each, may be obtained from the above 
gentlemen, or at the office of the Institution, 8, 
Warwick Street, Regent Street. 



Mr. £. Green. 
Mr. Q. May . 
Mr, F. K. Pulfbrd 
Mr. W. Sang . . 



We would beg to remind our readers that the 
oollectionB made at these anniversary festivals torn 
an important item in the yearly income of t&e Insti- 
tution, and to impress upon them the necessity to 
make this ftind as large as possible by their benefi- 
cence, and so afford the Committee every opportunity 
for carrying out the original objects of the Society in 
distributing as large an amount as possible from the 
funds of the Institution for the relief of journeyman- 
tailors who, from some cause or other, have become 
incapacitated for work. Latterly there have been 
but few applicants at the half-yearly elections, which 
may arise, we would hope, from the satisfactory con- 
dition of the journeymen who are subscribers to 
the Institution, and consequently are not dn a posi- 
tion to require relief. This fact should not, however, 
be taken into consideration by the trade, but should 
rather stimulate them to create a fund from which 
assistance might be rendered when required later on. 



SUMMER LOUNGE JACKET. 



The style of lounge jacket illustrated on one of the 
figures on our third plate is essentially suitable for fine 
and warm weather. It is cut like an ordinary three- 
seamer, but with a bold rolling collar to turn low, 
so as to give a lightness in appearance. The sleeve 
is easy, and without a cuff, but with one button and 
hole at the hand. The edges are turned in and 
stitched, and mixtures and stripes in fancy coatings 
and medium shades. The colours are often rather 
striking. 

Morning trousers, as shown on the two figures on 
this plate, will convey the idea to our readers that 
they are now cut smaller in the leg than we have 
reported for some time. It is anticipated that this 
proportion will be preserved, and it is even supposed 
that they may be reduced in width. This would 
not surprise us, as we have so frequently seen the 
very opposite styles come into favour in direct suc- 
cession the one to the other, and been readily 
accepted as a change from that to which the eye had 
been accustomed for a time. 

On the other figure on this plate we have repre- 
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aented the style of light over-coat, which is usoallj 
worn in the Bummer as a protection from the dif- 
ference in the external and internal temperatures, or 
in case of a passing shower. It is cut in the 
Chesterfield form, and sufficiently long to cover the 
skirt of the frock-coat worn underneath. It is 
single-breasted, the four holes being worked in a fiy. 
The sleeve is easy to the arm, and plain at the hand, 
without button or hole. The coat is lined with silk 
serge to match, so far as the back of a narrow facing 
down the front edge, of the same material as the coat 
is made of. The edges are turned in and stitched, 
or bound narrow. 



SUMMER FROCK COAT. 



We have illustrated on one of the plates issued 
with the present number of our work, a style of 
frock-coat which is suitable to many figures, as well 
as appropriate to the season. The several details 
will be found given in the pattern we publish this 
month. This style of frock-coat is usually made 
up in black or blue elastic coating, and the edges 
bound narrow. Fancy silk buttons are also worn 
with it. 

Some trades — ^according to the customers— face 
the fironts of the foreparts with silk serge, which 
gives a smart character to the coat. It will be 
observed that the skirt is now worn shorter, so as to 
impart a lightness to the garment. 
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NEW STYLE OF RIDING-COAT. 



The style of coat represented on another of this 
month's plates reminds us of what we were accus- 
tomed to see in former days, and consequently pre- 
sents a marked contrast in appearance to that which 
is more familiar to us recently. The coat is princi- 
pally intended to be worn for riding, and its distin- 
guishing feature is the extreme length of waist and 
disproportionate shortness of the skirt There is but 
a small turn at front, as the coat is worn buttoned 
up high, with five buttons and holes. The 




skirt is cut to hang well forward, and the coat 
is very easy at the waist-seam to the measure. The 
fiaps are rounded and rather deep, pockets under, 
and one outside the lefl breast with a welt, and a 
small pocket in the right waist-seam in front of the 
fiap. Sleeve moderately easy, with a cuff about 
three inches deep, and one button and hole. The 
edges are turned in and stitched. Checks, mix- 
tures, and stripes in cheviot and fancy makes of 
coatings, are usually made up in this form of coat, 
and principally in dark colours. 

Pantaloons and leggings without tongues are in 
keeping with this style of coat, as shown on the first 
figure on the plate. 



DESCRIPTION OF THE PATTERNS IN 

DIAGRAM. 
Plates 2013 and 2014. 



Diagrams 1, 7, 9, 10, and 12 are a pattern of 
the style of morning-coat illustrated on one of the 
plates issued with the present number of our work. 
It will be xioticed that there is a great difference in 
the appearance of the pattern, by the length to 
which the waist is cut in proportion to the length of 
skirt. The hip-buttons are also much wider apart, 
and the side-seams sprung out at the bottom, in the 
old style of morning and shooting coats. 

Diagrams 2, 4, 6, and 11 are a pattern of the 
style of lounge jacket represented on one of the 
plates we publish with this month*s copy of our 
work, and appropriate to the season. 

Diagram 5 is the pattern of a pair of morning 
trousers in the style now worn. The top-side is cut 
smaller at the leg-seam, and at the side-seam. By 
this plan the width above the ankle is more easily 
reduced than if the top and under-sides had been 
cut to the same size. There is also the difference in 
the position of the two seams on the leg. 

Diagrams 3, 8, 13, 14, and 15 are the pattern of a 
single-breasted frock-coat, as Dlustrated on one of 
our present plates. It has a small turn, which reaches 
to about half way down the front edge of the fore- 
part. 
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BENEVOLENT INSTITUTION 

FOR THE BELIEF OF AGED AND INFIRM 

JOtJENETMAN TAIL0E8. 

Th« next election of four pensionen on tbe chuity 
of the above Inetitn^on will take place on the 
25th iost. The following oandidates — who sre all 
worthjr of the coneideration of the mbscribers to 
the charity— offer thenuelTes for election : — 

1. Frederick Dower, aged 59, failing sight, dec. 

2. Thos. E. N. W. Fnimval, aged 8i, old age and 

infirmity. 

3. Jamee Mann, aged 77,uni]e decay and bad sight. 

4. William Stewart, aged 57, rhenmatiam and failing 

Bight. 

5. Sobert Tapple, aged 66, cataract, debility, &<s. 

6. Clement Yamdell, aged 67, rheumatiam, debility, 

&o- 

7. J. 6. Zdens, aged 60, &iling eight, rhemna- 

tism, &c. 
The aubtcribera will thiia have the opportunity of 
forming an opinion as to the respective claims which 



the serentl candidates hare upon them, whether 
from the number of years they may have been sub- 
scribers, their age, or the nature of their affliction, 
and exercise their judgment accordingly; as it is 
always a source of Batisfaction to feel that the most 
deserving candidates have been Buccessful, and have 
reaped the advaotagea of thdr oontinned enbecrip- 
tions, or the kind support of the subeoribers who 
took an interest in their cases. 



RYAN'S SCIENCE OF MEASUREMENT. 

At a recent meeting of the members of the Nbw 
Tors Comss ads Tailobs' Assocutiok, Mr. Ryan 
propounded his views as to the requisite qualities in 
a aystem of cutting, and his particular ideas as to 
what constitutes the Science of measurement. In 
such hands the sabject would be certain to be well 
discussed, and its merits forcibly demoostrated in 
support of bis proposition. 

At a previous meeting Mr. Ryan had drawn atten- 
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tion to bis work, the object of wbicb was ^ to fbrm 
a perfect basis on which to safely use all njiiiiniiii of 
body-garment cutting and any methods of adniaasine<- 
ments, with a certainty of a natural BpplioaAiony 
and to the adoption of certain govemkig rales or 
principles by which to determine scieat^ieaify the 
correctness of every rule or system of gannent- 
cutting, in a way that will be accepted as an 
authority.*' 

There is just this little difHcuIty to be overcome 
at the onset — ^how to determine the ground of these 
principles, with the fact of the conflicting opinions 
existing on the correctness of any one principle as a 
basis for a system of cutting. 

Mr. Ryan would, in his opinion, however, appear 
to have mastered this obstacle, and to have con- 
vinced himself of the practicability of discovering 
some certain basis for all systems; as one of the 
rules he contemplates is that of <^ a law of balance," 
by which all patterns can be tested, be sought for, 
and, fvhen/otmdf accepted. 

" That it be arranged in such a manner that the 
outlines by the common square, with the proportion 
or disproportion noted thereon, will invariably prove 
a pattern right or wrong for any subject. Tkeprac- 
tieal solution of Hnae ddor aeientific principUs wUlj 
whm adopted^ put the proftmon on a clear, scmnt^, 
oommon-eenee haaie, and at last make the road a 
certain one fir Mlled anUritioue tailors ta become 
artists.'' 

The principles Mr. Bjran holds as the only prac- 
tical ones are tiiat : — 

'< The true position of the body to a vertical line 
must be found. 

'' That the profile outline points, and the measuring 
stations, as located on the body, must be capable of 
(firrect transfer for the application of measurement 
by which to produce a pattern. 

<^ All surfiu^e nwasurcmont to give tiie quantity 
and the peaitioo of the measuring stations loeatod: on 
it, be used ta apply the quantity in the right 
dnrectioD. 

^ The true vertical position of the subject as it 
may fall within the square, the location of a point or 
points for actual measurements^ and the application 
oi the inch tape with fair judgment, contain every 
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of forming perfect-fitting garment- 



^Aat^ lasdy, this all means that we can discard 
and' da not need a profound knowledge of trigono- 
metry, anatamy, and geometry to become scientific, 
aoenzats cutters, but that we can ignore them all, and 
at last depend on our square and inch tape, and by 
actual measurement always produce perfect-fitting 
garments. To fit your subject it is necessary to 
obtain in each case, and to lay down in position and 
measurement, a correct photograph of his form. 
What can be more simple, more common sense, or 
equally as practical and reliable? How can we 
adopt this simple and complete principle in a manner 
at once easy and expeditious, also reliable in mea- 
surement and transferring? To me it is a very 
easy matter, not so much from the round number of 
years I have practised it, as fix>m its own simplicity; 
and to explain this, as the practising member for 
this occasion, is a pleasant duty. 

'^ I wish it now to be distinctly and thoroughly 
understood, that the work I am about to lay before 
you is not submitted as a system of cutting. It is 
the embodiment of all the principles that underlie 
garment-cutting and aU systems of cuttmg. 

''It is intended, as the why and. wherefore of 
rules and systems ; and wtheir,, at last, properly 
understood, and applied, leaves us all free to use any 
rule or system with safety.** 

Mr. Ryan, to illustrate the working of his prin- 
ciples, proceeded to take the diflerent measures 
required on some of the members present. 

'' The measures I have used for position and bulk 
are illustrated in Diagram & The most promi- 
nent part of the blades is sheeted as a plane of the 
back and a true vertical line obtained by a level; 
from this line the incline to the sodeet bone is found, 
next the incline to 1^ waist, and finally to the seat, 
if it sets under the line, as in this case. The next 
move is to place a square dose under the arm, close 
to the ironty and when a true horiaontal is obtained, 
mark at its outside angle as H, and behind the arm 
along the top line of the square, by whioh latter we 
may obtain th^ depth of scye on the back in the 
usual way. 

*^ Next, at the hollow of the waist over- die hip 
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boDe we make a station as I. DiagrariiS 1 1 and 12 
must be used for reference for the positions of the 
letters. 

'' A station on the back seam for a back pitch line 
can be used or not, as may be determined, its utility 
or necessity being illustrated further along. 

^* Haying notied with our chalk the collar seam, 
bottom of arm, hollow of waist, prominence of seat, 
iront of arm and hip hollow, our next measures are 
taken with a sliding arm or caliper square, and we 
take ^e front and side diameters of the largest part 
of the neck on a line with the collar seams. 

** Next, the front diameter of &e breast under the 
arm, ihe fixed arm of the square resting on the 
blades, the sliding arm being brought against the 
breast. In taking this diameter, note where H stands 
as a quantity or position, from the vertical line. 
Next, tihe waist diameter, and note in the same 
manner what distance in, it is to the hip hollow from 
the indentatian of the waist, F to I. Next, the 
diameter of the seat G N, and the position of J in 
drafting a sack coat — J is the most prominent part 
of the hip, and located and measured for in the same 
manner as H and I. It determines the amount of 
spring. 

" Lastly, the width and height of the shoulder, 
and the width of the breast and waist from side to 
side, to merely note if equal or more or less in dia- 
meter, the difierence only, if any, being recorded as 
a reference. 

" Having obtained those measux^ments, which are 
all in place on the diagrams, the inch tape is brought 
into use, and we take the usual lengths. 

'' Having done so, we start at station H, in front 
of the arm, as Diagram 1, and measure up to the 
socket bone, then over the shoulder to the bottom 
of the arm on the middle of the back, across the 
breast to the centre, and the short blade measure 
from the same x>oint. 

*' In some systems of cutting from H to I will be 
found to be a measure of vital importance, as it will 
be needed as a station for length as well as width 
measureoaaeiit. 

" It will be observed that the front of waist mea- 
watie is given, also liie drop of the gorge. The latter 
is dbtBsned by measuring from the socket bone to the 




stomach, opposite the waist, and the amount less to 
the shirt collar seam gives the location for a high 
neck. 

" The last test measure is frt>m station I around to 
the hollow of the waist at the back seam. 

'< To now illustrate the practical application of the 
measures to the principle in the simplest and most 
practical form. Diagram 12 is submitted, and we 
can discard a number of the former measures, as 
they have been used only to make the principle clear 
in detail, and self-answering to some extent. 
" Indentations,— 2 J,— 2 J,— 1. 
" Diameters to H,— 6|— to I, 4J. 
" Diameters of neck, — 5 J, — 5. 
" Diameters of arm, — 4 J, — 6. 
" Lengths,— 9J,— 17,— 19 J. 
" Proofs,— 18t,— 19 J;— blade,— 12i. 
"Across the front, — H, — 9|. 
" Seat, — 40. 

" To apply the measurements in drafting a pattern, 
we locate the bottom of arm, natural waist and full 
length lines as usual. 

" From the back-seam line across on the hori- 
zontal line we locate H, 12^, and the inside edge of 
the square line O P. Then O O, ^, from H back, 
locate the vertical line as measured 6|. Then draw 
the vertical line as A B C. E and F are the vital 
points, and the method of locating them should be 
carefully noted. 

'' As a curved line is necessarily the longer when 
laid from the extremities of a straight one, we must 
take the curve of the back measure covered by 
9^ inches, and reconcile it to the 2} inches incline at 

E, so as to make B and E measure 9\y and E and B 
and F measure 17 inches. 

"This is easily accomplished by marking in 
parallel to the vertical line, the distance as in E and 

F, extending the lines up and down as shown, and 
then apply the rise of the back, 9^ less about ^ of 
an inch from B to E, and from B to F the balance 
of the 17 inches. The j^ of an inch less is for the 
curve length. 

"The groundwork is completed by locating I, 
4} inches, which falls close to, or on the natoiml 
waist line. 

" At this stage it is proper to introduce one very 
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important fact, and that is, I propose to lay down 
the measurements just as they were taken so as to 
reprodace the quantities found on the subject, and a 
pattern without any allowance for seams. 

'' I claim broadly that this is the true principle 
by which to test any actual measurement, as it leaves 
us to deal entirely with facts. 

'' Mixing up allowances for seams has been one of 
the great barriers to our progress, as it has confused 
quantities. / draft my pattern to my measures and 
allow the seams on the goods. Thin leaves me 
always master of my own pattern, as I make allow- 
ances according to the material used. 

" Now for the pattern as outlined on Diagram 12. 
The width of the top of the back, 2^ inches, or to 
suit taste ; the width of the back and back pitch, 
also shoulder seam, as &shion or taste dictates. In 
this case the width of the back is made to clear the 
width of the arm 0. O to P being the height of 
the shoulder, it gives all the latitude needed for 
style, seams, &c., &c. The bottom of back and side 
seams to suit. 

'< From I to tiie side body seam, 9^ inches, ^ inch 
allowance so as not to ' paste ' the garment down 
there. This includes the width of the back at 
natural waist line. I to front, Sf ; H to S, 7^. H 
to R, 13f , less the width of the top of the back. H 
to T is 194} which, if correctly applied, settles the 
slope of shoulder question, now and for ever. 

'' As for the minor details, I will not enter into 
them, as they are a matter of your every-day practice, 
but I will come at last to the grsmd point, the angle 
formed by the two sweeps crossing R at the ' shoulder 
point.' Do not consider it a part of a system or rule 
of cutting, but, as I have requested, a part of a 
fundamental principle to which I have drawn the 
outlines of a pattern by only one set of measures for 
the purpose of illustrating its practical application in 
this case. 

''Point R is found from E as naturally as the 
human neck joins the body, and R is independent of 
every part of the body below the horizontal line. 

" R moves forward or backward as E is located 
forward or backward. K the shoulders are round 
or tiie upper part of the body bent, E becomes a 
greater incline from the vertical line. If the body 





above is erect^ E is closer to tiie vertical line, and R 
goes back with it. 

" That the theozy of the movement is correct none 
will dispute. Now, how is the final location effiscted, 
and by what means ? 

"In a perfectiy common sense, natural manner, 
without the slightest jumble of geometrical jargon or 
mystery. The two diameters of the neck and its 
circumference locate the shoulder point entirely with 
reference to E, and the size of the neck around. This 
is entirely natural, if predicated right in applica- 
tion. The two diameters are added tc^ther, 5^ and 
5, which make lOj^, one-half of which is 5^. This 
equalizes the diameters, which, used for the purpose, 
results in a circumference of practically 15| inches. 
That is the size of the neck we work from. As we 
are dealing with only one side of the figure, or one- 
half the coat, one-half the amount, or 7| inches, is 
used. 7£ from E is the amount that gives the out- 
side sweep or centre of the gorge, and one-haif ^ 
diameter of the neck less gives the side of the neck, or 
sweep R. This completes the basis except in one 
particular, and that is the side indentation over the 
hip. In this case there was none. When it exists, 
a corresponding amount may be cut out between R 
and F. Except in extreme cases, I have found the 
diagonal fish, or cut, located in the vicinity of I, to 
answer all purposes. The general method of treating 
the side indentation is to take out a cut all the way 
down to the natural waist, starting with nothing at 
the scye. The side of the body being round or 
almost the same size to the bottom rib, the indenta- 
tion occurs suddenly right under the rib, and its 
true treatment is a dart that produces a quick, sharp 
effect. 

" It is a sacred duty of ours to aid in making the 
world better than we found it, and to .use our know- 
ledge as a blessing; in this spirit, and to further the 
high purposes of our association, I submit my work, 
asking for it, as its author and originator, no favour 
but honest criticism. 



THE PROFESSION OF A TAILOR. 



It is a very true axiom that, in proportion to the 
opinion we form of ourselves, the world will base 
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theirs of us; judging from this standard, tailors 
should, according to a writer in our contemporary, 
The American TaUar^ be elevated to the seventh 
heaven. 



CRYSTAL PALACE. 



International Exhibition of Wool, and Woollen 

Manupagturss. 

In our last number we gave a short notice of the 
purport of the above Exhibition. Although the 
arrangements are not yet complete, there are suffi- 
cient exhibits to interest any one connected with 
our trade. The exhibition of the raw material, in 
the shape of washed and unwashed wool, is scarcely 
of itself calculated to excite much attention from 
tailors, although a large space is occupied by the 
several specimens; as to the eye, it has the same 
appearance as when seen on the sheep's back. The 
New Zealand Grovemment have been excessively 
liberal in their contributions to the Exhibition, by 
sending several bales of the wool of that country 
in the different conditions, such as ''in grease," 
" scoured," « washed," and « unwashed." The ap- 
proximate prices are affixed, and although so much 
Hebrew to us as to any knowledge we have of the 
commercial value of such a commodity, we noticed 
that they ranged from Is. to 2s. As the idea still 
exists that wool enters largely into the manufactures 
of cloths, it is as well to know that we can calculate 
on a large supply from our Colonies. 

In a cursory visit we paid lately to the Exhibitiqn 
we were unfortunately too late to see the various 
specimens of machinery in motion, but can form an 
opinion that it must be a very interesting sight; and 
that even without thoroughly understanding the 
principle of the mechanism, to watch the numerous 
pieces in rapid motion performing their work and 
producing the desired result without any assistance 
from hands, cannot but interest any one, although 
not in any way connected with the process, or the 
goods turned out. 

The machinery in motion occupies a large space 
on the ground floor immediately to the right as you 
enter from the High Level line; and it is highly 
creditable to the Palace Directors that they have 





placed so large a space at the disposal of the Com- 
mittee, as ample room is left to walk round the glass 
cases and counters, and examine the different exhibits 
with perfect ease. 

As may be supposed, the samples of wool are not 
limited to our Colonies, as several of our principal 
manufacturers send specimens of home-grown wool 
for various purposes, and there is a large collection 
of wool from foreign countries, as the spirit of the 
exhibition has been thoroughly entered into and 
evidently appreciated by the readiness with which 
their co-operation has been given. 

We do not, of course, attempt to give anything 
like a complete description of the exhibits in manu- 
factured goods, as the same cause which prevented 
our seeing the machinery in motion also affected our 
inspection of the contents of the different cases, 
many of which were covered up for the night As 
a guide to our readers, we were informed that the 
machinery ceased to be in motion after half-past 
five o^clock. 

Ascending to the West Gallery immediately above 
the machinery, we came to a handsome case of 
various specimens of goods, exhibited by Barrington, 
Morgan, and Co., of Newtown, North Wales. We 
noticed some excellent specimens of Welsh fishing 
tweeds in undyed wools, in small checks, and mix- 
tures, specimens of bicycle tweeds in greys of 
various shades, and possessing the desirable quality 
as being of lasting wear. Naturally, the contribu- 
tions from this firm would not be complete without 
samples of flannels in the different substances and 
qualities. 

Kaddcliffe and Co., of Rochdale, show specimens of 
their contract union as worn in the Army, in a pale 
grey, blue, and a grey mixture. Some of the flan- 
nels they exhibit are without any sulphuric acid in 
the preparation, and are warranted to stand any 
amount of washing. 

Pryce Jones, also, of NewtowUi has a very inter- 
esting case of exhibits. We noticed some beautiftil 
specimens of flannels at various prices, ranging from 
4s. up to one of a special quality at 6s. 9d., called 
the Niqhtinoale flannel, and made expressly for that 
amiable lady. It was 72 inches wide. There were 
in the collection some nice carriage cloths, with two 
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horse-sboes at the corners embroidered in blue and a 
bunting-whip embroidered in gold. We noticed also 
some good samples of travelling mauds in various 
styles and colours, and an assortment of " Imperial '* 
serges in the Art School sbades, very good speci- 
mens. 

The Welsh Woollen Manufacturing Company of 
Newtown make a good display of real Welsh Ul- 
sterings in a variety of good colours both light and 
dark. They also display some excellent specimens 
of Welsh tweeds in light colours. The Nire Yale 
Woollen Mills Company, of Clonmel, make a show 
of summer and winter tweeds and friezes, designed and 
manufactured at their mills from pure Irish wools 
The colours are very good, and the goods appear of 
a firm make. 

Martin, Mahony, and Brothers, wool manufac- 
turers of Cork and Blarney, exhibit specimens of 
their Blarney tweeds, and summer and winter suit- 
ings made from British wool; boating serges and 
suiting serges, also from British wool, and Blarney 
tweeds made from Colonial wool. 

We understand that the Merchant Taylors' Com- 
pany have]|also voted 100 guineas for prizes. 



MELBOURNE EXHIBITION. 




It is somewhat singular that the prizes in the 
First Order of Merit for made-up clothing shown 
at the above exhibition should have been awarded 
to two Austrian firms. It was the case at our 
International Exhibition of 1851; and the fact 
that the prestige should have been maintained during 
a period of nearly 30 years, is a convincing proof 
of the continued excellence of the work, and the 
pains taken by the tailors of that country. In 1851 
it was a Prague firm which bore off the palm; 
whereas on the occasion to which we refer, a 
Viennese firm, D. Schwarzmann and Co., and M. 
and J. Maudly of Prosnitz, Austria, came out so 
creditably on this occasion. 

In the second Order of Merit, Hollington Brothers, 
of London; Matthias and Kumple, Wesfalen, Ger- 
many; Offermann and Jacobiy Berlin; Tedes&o and 




Co., Vienna; Booth and Fox, Manchester; and A. 
Godchau, of Paris, were all equal. 

In the third Order of Merit, L. Scettamachio, 
of Venice; and E. Oakley, and L. Marks and Co., 
of Melbourne, were also equal 

In the fourth Order of Merit, also equal, were 
E. J. Bartlett; Canton and Loel, and A. W. Feme, 
of Melbourne; and a Japanese firm, Kirisee, Hosho, 
Kuwaisha, and Akimara, Japan. 

That a Japanese firm should enter into competi- 
tion with European and Colonial houses, and, 
moreover, carry off a prize, is most certainly a 
remarkable fact, and forcibly shows the good 
influence of civilization. 



FOOTMAN'S MORNING LIVEBt. 
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We have selected for illustration on one of the 
plates for the present month, the style of livery worn 
by footmen, under->butlers, and porters for undresa 
It is also the only livery worn by 8teward'8-*room 
boys, either for dress or undress. 

It will be observed that the style of coat is totally 
distinct from any other, by the peculiar form of the 
''sword-flap'* in the skirt. In ancient times the 
front edge of this flap in gentlemen's coats was left 
open, and the sword, suspended to a belt worn over 
the shoulders, en baudrier, was passed through the 
opening and trailed behind, as seen in the repre- 
sentations of the costumes formerly worn in this 
country and in France. The ''sword-flap" is 
usually placed in the position shown on the back 
view of the coatee, with the upper edge on the waist- 
seam, and the lower point inclined towards the plait. 
Some trades, however, place the top-edge about 
two inches below the waist-seam, so that the lower 
edge is nearer to the bottom of the skirt. We are 
inclined to prefer the former plan of the two. The 
waist is not cut long to the figure, and the feature of 
the skirt is its length consistent with the appearance 
on the servant. The lapel is cut much in the shape 
of a dress-coat lapel, but broader at the bottom on 
account of the size of the crest-button ; not so pointed at 
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top, nor 80 rounded on the outer edge at the centre. 
The collar is made with the old-fashioned end, which 
varies in dimensions according to the taste of the 
cutter, or with a frock-end. The sleeve is mode- 
rate in size, and is made up with a cuff, with one 
button and hole in it, and one above. There are six 
holes in the lapel, and six buttons on each forepart ; 
three on the " sword-flap," and one at the bottom of 
each plait. 

The undress coatee may be made of the same 
colour as the dress liver j coat, unless of some very 
bright colour, or in Queen's mixture, and then with 
plain flexible buttons or crest buttons. Blue is also 
worn with crest buttons, and a velvet collar. Some 
have an edging of the colour of the facings of the 
dress livery, and others the collar and cufls of the 
colour. The edges are stitched raw, when the coat is 
not edged with some other colour. 

The waistcoat is single-breasted, with a plain step- 
collar, or a moderate roll-collar, and to button up to 
the height i^own on the figure. In length it is cut 
to correspond with the lapel of the coat, and is made 
of striped Yalentia or toilanet, the colour of the 
stripes corresponding with the facings of the livery ; 
or of the same mixture or colour as the coatee, 
with plain or crest buttons accordingly. The stripes 
of indoor servants* morning waistcoats should be 
horizontal. Undress or morning waistcoats have 
sleeves either of shalloon or of stout cotton, the same 
as the back. 

Trousers are usually worn with coatees. They 
are cut moderately easy to the leg, and are made with 
whole-fall or fly fronts. They are made to match 
the coatee, or of Oxford mixture to wear with blue. 
The side-seams are plain, or have a coloured welt or 
a narrow stripe down them, to correspond with the 
colour on the edging of the coatee or of the 
collar and cuffs. The trousers should not be cut 
too wide in the leg, but easy over the body and 
hips. 

When the breeches worn with the dress livery are 
made of cloth to match the waistcoat and facings of 
the coat, plush breeches are sometimes worn. If 
with a blue coatee, to correspond in colour, or of 
black with a Queen's Mixture coatee. The livery 
acquires, by the substitution of plush breeches for 




trousers, a more stylish appearance, and increased 
importance. 

When the servants of a family are put into 
mourning, the coatee is made in the same shape as 
that shown on the plate and by the pattern in 
diagram, but of black cloth, with plain flexible 
buttons. As a special distinction, a black worsted 
Roulette or a twisted cord is sewn on each shoulder. 
If an epaulette, three oilet holes are worked in the 
coat, and the epaulette is retained in its proper 
position by strings. This arrangement allows of 
the epaulettes being removed when the great coat is 
worn over the coatee. The whole suit is made of 
black refine cloth; the coatee and waistcoat with 
edges stitched raw, and the side-seams of the trousers 
plain. 
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JUVENILE DRESS. 



No sooner is a peculiar or a novel style of dress 
introduced by some enterprising house for one class 
of society, than it is caught up by others in quite 
diflerent connections, and carried out as successfully 
as if it had originated with any one of them. As, 
for instance, the rage for ladies and little girls has 
been the Mother Hubbard style, which is simply a 
direct copy from the smockfrock worn by agri- 
cultural labourers and formerly by .small farmers. 
We very much question, however, if the real proto- 
type had been known at the time, whether the inno- 
vation would have been so readily adopted as we 
have lately witnessed. 

According to the illustration on our juvenile 
plate, the Mother Hubbard style has been adapted 
to the dress for little boys ; and when we inform our 
readers that we had the necessary information &r 
the details from the first house in London in this 
particular department, it will at once convince them 
as to the correctness of the style represented. The 
blouse is gathered in at top both at fVont and back, 
and at the waist all round the body. Below the 
gathering at top the blouse is plaited in by " box " 
or other plaits, as shown on the figures, leaving the 
part under the arms plain. The sleeve is wide, and 
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gathered or gaged in at the waist. The front of the 
blouse is fastened bj buttons and holes, a narrow 
strip being left plain all the way down for the holes 
and buttons. 

Some years ago, a sudden fancy' arose for the 
adoption of the blouse in brown holland, worn in 
France by journeymen-painters and a few other 
classes of workmen. Grentlemen wore them during 
the hot weather — we had toarm weather at that 
period during the summer, and that which might 
have been bought in France for a fayr/rcmcs readily 
sold here for more than double the amount in shil- 
lings. 



DESCRIPTION OF THE PATTERNS IN 

DIAGRAM. 

Plates 2018 and 2019. 



Diagrams 1, 2, 3, 11, and 12 illustrate Mr. Ryan's 
remarks in connection with the lecture he delivered, 
a re9um^ of which we publish in our present number. 

Diagrams 4 to 10 indusive are the pattern of a 
footman's morning coatee, as illustrated on one of 
the plates issued with the present number of our 
work. The coat is produced easy to the measure, as 
the refine cloth used for liveries is generally of a 
stouter make than superfines, and besides a greater 
amount of ease is required by servants in the per- 
formance of their duties. 
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SINGLE-BREASTED FROCK-COAT. 



On another of our plates we give an illustration of 
a different style of single-breasted frock-coat to that 
we represented in our last number. The pattern 
would be the same for both, but one coat being 
worn open with a moderate turn at front, and the 
other buttoned up dose with a very small turn, the 
difference in style is very material. 

It is some years since we remember such fine 
weather prevailing both for the Epsom and the 
Ascot races; and the favourable opportunities for 
the display of light-coloured summer frock-coats 
was taken advantage of to a much greater extent 



than we remember. The plate we issued with the 
May number would, under the circumstances, be of 
special value to our readers, as giving them the 
necessary directions and representation for making 
up the suit intended for the races or garden parties. 
There is a certain marked feature in the ensemble of 
a suit of this character; and, as we have before 
stated, provided that the wearer possess the requisite 
physiognomy and figure, the result is simply perfec- 
tion in style. 



THE LA.TE MR. THOMAS OLIVER, OF 

NEW YORK. 



We regret to learn from our contemporary. The 
American TaUor, the death of Mr. Oliver, by a rail- 
way accident. We presume this announcement to 
refer to Mr. Oliver who visited this country some 
years ago, as a teacher of cutting, and was perhaps 
one of the earliest propounders of the prindpie based 
on the shoulder-measure. This basis was at that 
time but little known, so that Mr. Oliver's argu- 
ments in defence of the correctness of his views met 
with much opposition from other teachers of cutting' 
as well as from several well-known cutters. Various 
public discussions took place, at which the two sides 
of the question were warmly argued, and it is but 
justice to say that Mr. Oliver boldly stood by his 
theory. Some of our readers will doubtless remem- 
ber this gentleman's visit and lectures, and will with 
us sincerely regret to learn his sad end. 



NOTICE TO OUR READERS. 



The recent tariff established by the Postal Union 
for the transmission of books, &c., by "Book Post" 
does away with the necessity of posting any publi- 
cation circulating under the privileges of newspapers, 
within seven days of its being published. Our work 
can consequently now be forwarded by post, at the 
cost of one penny each copy, to all places abroad 
included in the Postal Union, and for twopence to all 
places outside the Union, at any date. 
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OFFICIAL INFORMATION. 

The orders for the important alterations in the 
organization of the Army, which were to come into 
operation on the lat of Wt month, are non in full 
force, and maj be accepted as £xed at leaat for a 
time, althongh in some quartere it ia not beyond a 
possibility that certain modificationB may have to be 
made in the regulations from the experience gnined 
in carrying out the official inBtrnctiona. 
MiLrriA. 

The letter " M " in silver will be worn by all 
officers of Militia (Rifles excepted), below the badges 
of rank on garments for which gold shoulder-straps 
are authorized, and in gilt metal ou garments for 
which cloth straps are authorized. Officers of the 
Militia Rifles will wear "M." in bronze on the 
shoulder-strap. The helmet plates of Officers of 
Artillery and of Engineers Militia will be of giit 
mOal, but the Soyal Artillery and Bot/al Engineer 
mollota will be omitted. 



Militia Aides-i>e-Caup to the Queen. 
Officers from the Militia appointed Aides-de- 
Oamp to the Queen will wear a uniform in accordance 
with that authorized for Officers so appointed from 
the Regular Forces. Officers neicly appointed to the 
Militia will provide themselves with uniform in 
accordance with the recent General Orders, and 
other officers as they may require to replace that in 
their possession. 



BENEVOLENT INSTITUTION 

FOR THE RELIEF OF AGED AND INFIRM 

JOURNEYMAN TAILORS. 

The FoRTT-THiRD Annual Festival of the above 
Institution was held at the Freemasons' Tavern on 
the 30th of June. The chtut was taken by the Right 
Hon. the Earl of Nelson, who was met by a larger 
number than usual of the members of the trade, 
and of the (rienda connected with or interested in 
this particular branch of industry. Due credit n 
be given for this fiict to the several gentlemen nomi- 
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nated as stewards for the occasion, for the energy 
shown bj them in beating up recruits, as the 
personal influence they exercise is brought U) bear 
to the benefit of the Institution, which was very 
satisfactorily proved by the handsome sum collected, 
amounting to over £1000. 

After doing ample justice to the good things placed 
before them, and put in a thorough good humour by 
the bright genial weather which prevailed, the Chair- 
man, in proposing " The Quien," said she was the 
greatest sovereign this country had ever had to reign 
over it| and for kindness of feeling was far before her 
subjects in sympathy for those who suffer. The 
enumeration of these qualities was unnecessary to 
create the loyal demonstration which this toast 
always draws forth on every occasion when it is 
proposed. 

In proposing " The Prince of Wales and other 
Members of the Royal Family," the noble Chairman 
said that by his sympathy and genial good nature 
the Prince had thoroughly identified himself with 
the country ; and that the Princess of Wales, by her 
amiability of disposition and the many virtues she 
possessed, had won the love and affection of all from 
the time she first set her foot upon our shores. 

'' The Army, Navy, and Auxiliary Forces," was 
then given by the noble Chairman, and, in intro- 
ducing it, his Lordship availed himself of the oppor- 
tunity to eulogize the bravery of our troops, although 
numerically small compared with the armies of large 
Continental countries. As was natural enough to one 
bearing so dbtinguished a title as that of Nelson, 
the Chairman in mentioning the Navy, naturally 
referred to the gallantry of his great uncle Viscount 
Horatio Nelson, and to his dying words ; and 
quoted Southey's remarks : — *' The death of Nelson 
was felt in England as a public calamity ; yet fie 
cannot be said to have fallen prematurely, whose 
work was done, nor ought he to be lamented, who 
died BO full of honours, and having arrived at the 
height of human fame." The Chairman said that 
although the build of the ships had altered, the 
energy and gallantry of the sailors had not under- 
gone any change for the worse. 

Alluding to the Militia, as forming part of the 
<< Auxiliary Forces," he quoted from the last speech | 





made by the late Duke of Wellington in the House 
of Lords : — '* That the Militia was a constitutional 
force, and that the Battle of Waterloo, so vividly 
described by Southey and Byron, was fought by 
Militiamen." In speaking of the Volunteers, he 
described them as a pledge of the security of the 
country as a testimony to English loyalty. 

The toast was received in the usual demonstrative 
manner, and was responded to by Duncan Cumming, 
Esq., of the London Sootdi, who, in acknowledging 
it, said, " the Volunteers would be to the fore when 
called upon by the nation." 

The Right Hon. Chairman then gave the toast of 
the evening, "The Benevolent Institution for the 
Relief of Aged and Infirm Journeyman Tailors,'* 
and remarked that although the weather on the day 
he paid a visit to the Asylum at Haverstock Hill was 
most dreary, he saw ample to cheer him. He was 
pleased by the small garden allotted to each inmate, 
many of whom pointed with a justifiable piide to the 
display of flowers in their rooms, the result of their 
care and attention. He was particularly impressed 
with the longevity of the pensioners, and with the 
contentment displayed. Interest must not be allowed 
to flag in keeping such a noble institution going. It 
was a feature, that journeymen were only asked to 
subscribe a small sum annually, so as not to make 
the benefit of the Institution appear entirely a charity 
to the recipients ; and one-half of the number of direc- 
tors were journeymen, showing that a proper feeling 
of sympathy existed between employer and employed. 
It was the case in the old guilds, and he trusted that 
this example would be followed by other trades. In 
strikes he considered that both sides were to blame, 
for were both parties to work together as fellow 
Christians, aU feeling of antagonism would be at an 
end. 

R. Ruihven Pym, Esq., in proposing the health of 
the noble Chairman, said he considered that so long 
as a member of the House of Lords would come to 
the anniversary dinners of this Institution, the con- 
stitution of this country might be considered safe. 

In replying to this toast, the noble Chairman 
thanked those present for supporting him in such 
numbers. It had afforded him great pleasure to 
preside on this occasion, and he should be happy if 
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his remarks in advooating tihe support of the Insti- 
tution by the trade had the desired effect of un- 
loosing the purse-strings to its benefit. He would 
now propose the health of the worthy President of 
the Institution, Robert McCallan, Esq., who was one 
of its original promoters with the late Mr. Stultz. 
He was proud to have this toast committed to his 
charge, and much regretted that, on account of his 
great age, the President could not be present with 
the company. He had only previously been absent 
on one single occasion from the anniversary dinners 
of the Institution, and then entirely by accident. 
He (the Chairman) found from the report of the 
Institution, that Mr. McGallan had contributed over 
£500 to its support, and moro than that, he knew 
that their President took a deep interest in its 
welfare. He would that he could be present to 
hear the cheers with which his name was received. 

The toast was responded to by E. McCallan, Esq., 
one of the Treasurers, who said that no one took 
more interest in the Institution than the President, 
and that although now ninety years of age, and had 
been confined to his house since the beginning of 
the year, yet he wanted to break out of bounds and 
be present at this festival. The company might 
feel assured that, although not present in the body, 
his heart was with them. 

The healths of the Chaplain and the Medical and 
Legal Ofiicei*s were proposed in appropriate language, 
referring to their valuable services, and as efficiently 
acknowledged. 

The " Guests of the Evening," coupling with the 
toast the names of R. Ferguson, Esq., M.P., and 
R. Ruthven Pym, Esq., was next given. In reply, 
Mr. Ferguson said that he should limit his speech 
^to a few words, as he believed in short speeches, and 
wished there was a rule to that effect in the house 
he had just left, and to which he feared he would 
have to return that night. 

" The Stewards " was proposed by Mr. H. Dickett, 
and replied to by Mr. Brydges, who said that it 
would always afford him pleasure to be of any service 
to such a noble Institution. 

The pleasing music under the direction of Mr. 
\ ( Faulkner contributed to the enjoyment of the evening 
ft ^ by all present. 




Since the formation of the Institution in 1897, 
there has been the large number of 348 pensioners 
placed on the funds, and 63 are now remain- 
ing, including 20 widows of deceased pensioners. 
Each male pensioner is allowed £20 16s. a year, 
with coal, medical attendance, and medicine. We 
omitted to mention in our report above that great 
credit is due to Dr. Morgan, the Medical Officer of 
the Institution, for a very successful operation on 
one of the pensioners for cataract, which now enables 
him to see to read with the aid of glasses. 



MR. JOHN ANDERSON. 

Before our present number will be in the 
hands of a large portion of our subscribers, our 
highly- esteemed friend and constant contributor to 
our pages will have reached the new field for his 
abilities in the United States, he having sailed from 
Liverpool about the middle of last month. 

It was some time after Mr. Anderson had con- 
templated seeking a new home, before he could 
make up his mind to decide on the time for his 
departure. Old associations were to be severed, and 
friendships of many years' standing to be tem- 
porarily given up " to live but in memory." Pre- 
vious to leaving this country, Mr. Anderson paid a 
short visit to London with a view of giving lectures 
at the meetings of the members of the Metropolitan 
Foreman-Tailors' Society, from whom, as he himself 
told us, " he met with such a kind reception that it 
completely overpowered him, as he could not for one 
moment have anticipated it." He felt more flattered 
than he could possibly express, and the kindness 
shown him in a great measure tended to make him 
forget the anxiety he had suffered for some time 
previously. 

Mr. Anderson selected for the subject of his 
lecture on this occasion his new system of trousers, 
which we published in a recent number of our work. 
He explained the • principle on which it was con- 
structed, and gave his reasons for arriving at his 
present convictions as to what was essential in the 
construction of a pair of trousers, so as to give the 
greatest amount of ease, ensure a good fit and pro- 
vide for the different movements of the legs. 
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Mr. Anderson holds that the dress in a pair of 
trousers is a very important feature, and it is 
desirable to cut so as to disguise it. By his plan, he 
provides for it, without at the same time making it 
prominent. According to his argument, it is in- 
correct to cut the leg-seam with any hollow at the 
knee. " Nothing should be taken out of the knee, 
as it wants absolute freedom ; it is round ; imme- 
diately above it is hollow." ..." In cutting 
trousers, the action of the leg must always be borne 
in mind. If they were stationary instead of being 
always on ihe move, many a crease which is now a 
cause of anxiety to the cutter would be obviated. 
The centre of gravity will not answer as a guide for 
cutting trousers; he himself had proved it to his 
satisfaction at the cost of sundry pieces of cloth 
spoiled. Nor would cutters fit the buttocks and 
calf without creases, by simply a plain piece of 
cloth.'' 

Mr. Anderson was wearing a pair of trousers at 
this meeting, which he had on when we had the 
pleasure of seeing him. They were unquestionably a 
very good fit for a tight, or rather horsey trousers, 
had plenty of stride, gave perfect liberty for every 
movement of the legs, and did not lift from the foot 
when in a stooping position. He explained to the 
members the plan by which he cut them, and 
recommended that what was taken off at the inside 
should be allowed on the outside, as well for fitting 
trousers like his own as for looser ones. A sufiicient 
freedom at the knee and calf was indispensable. He 
was no advocate for stretching, in making up in cases 
of this kind ; he never practised it, but merely held 
on as he showed. 

Mr. Anderson gave a few words of advice to the 
younger members of the Society, and urged on all 
to contribute their quota of information, however 
small it might seem, for the general benefit of the 
trade. 

Mr. Giles, on behalf of the members of the 
Society, conveyed their best thanks to Mr. Anderson 
for his able and interesting lecture, and had much 
pleasure in electing him an honorary member. The 
proposition was seconded by Mr. Donlan, and carried 
with acclamation. 

A practical illustration of the estimation in which 



the lecturer was generally held was shown in the 
form of a purse of sovereigns handed to him for the 
trouble he had taken. 

An arrangement was made at the meeting by 
Mr. Willett, of the City Society of Practical Tailors, 
for Mr. Anderson to attend a meeting of the mem- 
bers on the following Friday evening. He was 
received as enthusiastically at this meeting as on 
the previous Tuesday, and his observations were 
listened to with the same degree of attention. The 
members composing the meeting were generally older 
stagers, and consequently the better able to form an 
opinion as to the merit of the doctrine Mr. Ander- 
son was propounding. As that gentleman met with 
the warmest reception from them, their commenda- 
tion was virtually the more acceptable to him, on 
account of their ability for judging the correctness of 
his views. 

On the following Tuesday Mr. Anderson gave 
another lecture to the members of the Metropolitan 
Foreman-Tailors Society, on which occasion he 
selected his Deltoid system for cutting coats, and 
explained his Celto-Delto Knickerbockbr Shirt, an 
ingenious combination of shirt and trunks which he 
has patented. The arrangement will admit of the 
trunks — suitable to the kilt — being worn as for 
drawers. We had the opportunity of seeing this 
shirt on the inventor, who explained to us the prin- 
ciple on which it was planned, and showed the appli- 
cation of the buttons and the simplicity of the 
arrangement. He would utilize the plan for ladies' 
riding trousers, and obviate the difiiculty cutters 
experience in ascertaining the length of leg-seam 
when cutting for ladies. One special feature in this 
shirt is the insertion of a separate piece for the 
action of the Deltoid muscle, which gives full 
liberty for its action. The company expressed its 
opinion of the interesting remarks made by the lec- 
turer, and thanked him for the pleasure and infor- 
mation he had afforded them in his remarks. A 
vote of thanks was proposed by Mr. G. C. Minister, 
the representtitive of our work, which, needless to 
say, was received with the utmost good feeling. 

Afler leaving London, and previously to taking 
his final departure from this country, Mr. Anderson 
delivered a lecture before the Liverpool Societies 
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and some master tailors, some of the members hav- 
ing most kindly undertaken to make the necessary 
arrangements for his passsge, and to secure the 
necessary comforts on the voyage. 

Mr. Murray, of the firm of Smith and Murray, 
an old firiend of Mr. Anderson's, took the chair, and 
introduced the lecturer in a few kind and well ex- 
pressed terms. He stated that Mr. Anderson had 
devoted his life and his talents to advaoce the status 
and importance of our profession, but unfortunately 
in carrying out his plans he had entirely lost sight 
of his own personal interest, and was now sufiering 
for the fulness of his heart. The lecture was much 
after that delivered in London. Mr. Anderson ex- 
hibited a travelling cap of his invention — we have 
illustrated one or two novelties of this gentleman in 
back numbers of our monthly work — and explained 
its arraDgement and purport. It was generally ap- 
proved of for its utility. 

Mr. Anderson was equally warmly received by 
the members of the Liverpool Branch of the Metro- 
politan Foreman-Tailors* Society and the Liverpool 
Junior Foremen's Society, as he had been in London, 
and all vied to express their pleasure in making his 
acquaintance and in wishing him every success in 
his new venture in a new country. A very pleasing 
and gratifying expression of their satisfaction and 
good wishes was shown by presenting to Mr. Ander- 
son a sum which had been collected for him, and 
conveyed in so gracious a manner as not to wound 
the susceptibilities of his nature. 

We must not omit to mention that a most gratify- 
ing testimonial in the form of an illuminated address 
on vellum had been presented to Mr. Anderson by 
the members of the Glasgow Foreman-Tailors' Asso- 
ciation, previous to leaving his old home. We have 
seen this testimonial, and envy the promoters, and 
the framers of the language in which it was worded. 
A kinder or more considerate expression of warm 
feeling it would be impossible to conceive, and Mr. 
Anderson must have been much gratified at receiving 
so flattering a presentation fi*om his old friends on 
parting with them. 

We know no other man connected with our trade 
who has so thoroughly ingratiated himself into the 
good wishes and esteem of his fellow workers, as our 





old firiend, John Anderson, and we feel convinced that 
all will anxiously wait to hear of his safe arrival at 
the new field for enterprise, and that he will carry 
with him their best wishes for success, and a conti- 
nuation of the good health which he appeared to 
enjoy. 

Mr. Byan, writing in the last number of the 
American Tailor^ referring to Mr. Anderson's visit to 
the United States, says, '* If any man in the business 
has unqualifiedly entitled himself to its gratitude and 
profound respect, and is well worthy of public recog- 
nition and a hearty greeting, it is John Anderson, of 
Edinburgh. 
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CRYSTAL PALACE. 



International Exhibition of Wool and Woollen 

Manofactures. 

Since paying a flying visit to the above interesting 
exhibition, we have made a more minute inspection 
of the various exhibits, and have been amply repaid 
by the gratification we derived in the performance 
of our pleasing task. 

Our attention was naturally first directed to the 
stalls of the most noted manufiicturers of this 
country whose names are familiar to the trade, and 
we can assure our readers that they will appreciate 
the various specimens of manufacture. 

Takbg them, in rotation, commencing at the 
Western Gallery, and continuing to the South-East 
and Eastern Galleries, we come to the exhibits of 
Strachan and Co., of Stroud. This firm sends 
samples of woollen cloths of a very superior quality 
in blacks and blues, as also in some well-chosen 
colours. They also exhibit specimens of light- 
coloured cloths for Army purposes, in scarlet, 
orange, white, and green, which are certainly ex- 
cellent in respect of make and dye. 

Stanton and Son, also of Stroud, and an equally 
well-known firm, have some beautiful specimens in 
black and blue superfine cloths, refines for liveries, 
beavers, meltons, tweeds, woollen and worsted coat* 
ings, and fitncy trouserings, fully supporting their 
fame. They also exhibit samples of light-coloured 
cloths, as shown by their neighbours. 

Marling and Co., of Stroud, exhibit specimens of 
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saperfine oloths, an article in the manufaotare of 
which the firm has established a high position. 
They include in their samples an excellent variety 
of beavers, Venetians, worsted coatings, and cassi- 
meres. These are carried out in some good 
patterns, mostly in dark colours, but we noticed a 
pleasing collection of lighter colours and mixtures. 

A. and S. Henry, of Bradford, have a nice assort- 
ment of goods, including worsted coatings, in a great 
variety of colours and patterns, as well as in black, 
made from English and Colonial wools. Fabrics for 
mantles, coloured and black, Italian cloth and fancy 
linings, worsted twills, and a variety of other articles 
with an endless list of names. The whole comprise 
a pleasing collection. 

Mr. Cocks, of Regent Street and Parliament 
Street, exhibits some specimens of pure mohair cloth 
hand macUf but which can also be produced by 
machinery. It is made up and trimmed, showing 
the article to more advantage. The firm of Liarosse 
Frer^s, of Sedan, make a very good show. We 
noticed a good assortment in colour of goods for 
Over- coats, especially one exceedingly light in 
weight, but very agreeable to the hand ; in make 
like a fur beaver. 

For good samples in drab Devon, and kersey, as 
also for leggings and '< spats,'* we would draw the 
attention of our readers to the exhibits of Slazenger 
et Fils, of Manchester. 

The Huddersfield Chamber of Commerce makes a 
good show in trouserings, woollen cords, plush in 
dark and very light colours intended for ladies* 
wear. It also show some good specimens in beaver 
in various colours as well as in blue. Among 
them are some good shades of olive, brown, and 
green. We also notice a good selection of coatings 
in worsted and stockingnette. 

Adolph Jakob, of Beichenberg, Bohemia, makes a 
very smart display, in which are some good colours. 

Whittaker Bros., of Newlay, Leeds, show speci- 
mena of dyes, in scarlet, black, and blue. The effect 
of the Induline dye is shown in some specimens of 
doth, 28 inches wide, manufactured by Marling, 
which was dyed at the charge of Sd. per yard. 

G. Armitage, of BradfiMrd, exhibits a good assort- 
ment of Italian cloths in a variety of colours. Cash- 
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meres, in fast black, dyed from white warp, and 
warranted to resist the action of the sea, air, water, 
diluted acids, and the weather. Navy blue coating 
without indigo, and black dyed with logwood only. 

Our leaders will find some good patterns in the 
goods exhibited by Gr. A. Meyerhoff, of Zgiers, 
Russia. 

D. and J. Cooper, of Leeds, make a good display 
in black superfines, piece dyed, an d indigo blues 
both wool and piece dyed, coloured cloths, Meltons 
and fancy beavers. 

John and Thomas Clark, of Trowbridge, have a 
good assortment in trouserings and beavers, and in 
Meltons of various colours. 

Hargreaves and Messey, of Leeds, make a fair 
exhibit in worsted goods, in a variety of good 
colours, light and dark; embracing several very 
light and effective colours. 

In Randall and Way*s stall we have, among other 
fabrics, specimens of their registered ^* Quorn 
Cloths *' which are said to form the strongest cloth 
known. This make is manufactured in a variety of 
good colours. In a glass case opposite to their stall 
are specimens of the black cloth presented every 
year by the Corporation of the City of London to 
some of the principal officers of state — a custom 
which it appears has prevailed over 500 years. We 
noticed this custom in one of the numbers of our 
monthly work. 

Apperly, Curtis, and Co., of Stroud, have a large 
assortment in coatings and trouserings in a variety 
of patterns. 

It was not to be supposed that the house of W. Bliss 
and Son, of Chipping Norton, would be conspicuous 
by their absence from such an exhibition. From such 
a well-known firm, we might naturally expect to find 
samples of their particular makes of tweeds for 
which they have gained such repute. Their collec- 
tion contains other specimens of the different goods 
they manufacture. 

The watching of the different specimens of machi- 
nery connected with the manufacture of cloth is most 
interesting, and we would especially ail vise any of 
our readers who may pay a visit to the Crystal 
Palace to devote a little time to this particular 
department. 
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In the oentrt transept they will find a machine 
now exhibited for the first time by J. H. Riley and 
Co., of Bury, near Manchester, for extracting the 
vegetable oil from manufactured woollen goods. The 
machine occupies a large space. In a large tank 
containing some acid, the cloth is immersed, and 
passed oyer rollers on to a series of cylinders heated 
by steam. It has a curious effect to watch this 
wonderful piece of machinery at work without any 
indication of a motive power, but a disproportionately 
small steam-engine on one side. We /were informed 
by the very affable representative of the firm that the 
machine is equal to turning out 300 pieces of cloth 
in a day. 

We saw also a very complete little machine for 
folding the cloth after passing through this process. 

The various specimens of machinery for weaving 
are also very interesting, showing the persevering 
action without any visible actual motive power, with 
the exception of the driving-band, which revolves 
with a persistent regularity and monotony. Our 
readers will spend an agreeable half hour in watching 
the different machinery in motion, even should they 
not thoroughly understand the action or the arrange- 
ment of the various parts as they appear to move in 
indescribable ways. 

If our readers should have a few minutes to spare 
when examining the various specimens of raw wool 
in the gallery over the machinery, we would suggest 
their watching the action of a machine for making 
stockings, called the '* STOCXiMa KKmEK," worked 
by a young girl who explains the action of the process. 
We do not know what the old ladies who have 
devoted their leisure time to knitting stockings by 
hand will think of this inroad upon their primitive 
method. We were informed that by this machine a 
pair of socks was made in 40 minutes 



NEW STYLE OF LADY'S AUTUMN JACKET. 




We have the pleasure of presenting our readers 
with an illustration and the pattern of a new style of 
jacket for ladies, suitable for the autumn. As shown 
on the drawing, the jacket is cut moderately long, 
and to fit close to the figure, a long fish being taken 
out of the forepart under the bosom to give the 




necessary freedom. The single lapel is sewn on to 
the edge of the lefl forepart, and has seven holes 
worked in it, and is fastened down the whole length. 
The jacket has a narrow stand collar, or may have a 
frock collar to turn down, as shown on diagram 7. 
The sleeve is cut to fit the arm, and has six buttons 
sewn on to the top side, reaching to the elbow. The 
bottom of each seam being rounded off and left open, 
a certain length gives a smart character to the jacket, 
at the same time ease round the bottom edge. The 
edges are trimmed with |-inch braid to match, sewn 
on flat. The buttons are of the diamond shape, in 
steel or plated, or of bone, according to the article 
made up. Light and intermediate colours in a fine 
twilled soft make of goods are much in wear for 
autumn jackets. 



THE « DEER-STALKER " JACKET. 



The jacket known by the above title ds effectively 
illustrated on one of the plates issued with the pre- 
sent number of our work. The pattern we also 
publish in our collections will enable our readers to 
make themselves acquainted with the form and style 
of the garment. As shown on the two figures, repre- 
senting front and back views, it is cut like a Chester- 
field, but quite large to the measure, and is intended 
to hang loosely from the body, so as to leave the limbs 
perfectly free. It is rather long, viewed in compari- 
son with any other foim of shooting-jacket. There 
are four holes and buttons at front, and a ketch about 
two inches is allowed on to the right forepart for the 
buttons to stand back on. The collar is narrow^ 
and always worn to stand up. The neck is short, so 
as to admit of the collar fitting snug to the throat. 
There are two *' pouch" or ''patch" pockets on 
each forepart, with flaps. The edges are turned in, 
and stitched rather broad. These jackets are made of 
mixed cheviot or heather, and usually to corre- 
spond, as nearly at possible, with the prevailing colour 
in the ground over which the shooting extends. 



SHOOTING JACKETS. 
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In our present number we give two illustrations of 
different styles of jacket for this favourite sport. 
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varjing in character and appearance, while each one 
is more especially adapted for the particular locality 
of the sport. One, more adopted for general wear, 
is a representation of the old type so much in use 
formerly. The waist is long, and the back cut 
moderately broad at the bottom. The back skirt is 
cut to reach from one plait to the other without an 
opening at the centre. The turn to the front of the 
forepart is small and short, and the collar so arranged 
as to admit of being turned up as a protection to the 
throat. There are four or five buttons and holes at 
front. The sleeve is easy and cut longer than usual 
in the forearm ; rather closer at the bottom, without 
a cufif, and with one button and hole at the hand. 
The skirt is short as the waist is lengthened, rather 
flat, and the fiont edge rounded off at the bottom. 
Flaps rounded off in the waist-seams with pockets 
under, or ** patch ^' pockets with small flaps to pro- 
tect the openings, and one outside each breast. 
Edges turned in and stitched rather broad. Bone, 
horn, or vegetable ivory buttons are worn. Broad 
mixtures, and checks in cheviot and fancy coatings 
are made up. The waistcoat is single-breasted, cut 
rather long, buttoned up to the top, and with a 
narrow stand collar. Two pockets with flaps on 
each forepart. When breeches and leggings are 
worn, the former are cut easy to the thigh, to fit 
close at the knee, and moderately long, with four 
buttons and holes. Fly fronts with " frog *' pockets. 
They are made of cord, strong tweed, or to match 
the jacket. Trousers for shooting are cut rather 
smaller at the bottom, and shorter. They are faced 
with a sofb leather at the bottom, about nine inches 
deep. They should match the jacket. 



DESCRIPTION OF THE PATTERNS IN 

DIAGRAM. 
Plates 2023 akd 2024. 



Diagrams 1, 2, 3, 5 and 6, are the pattern of the 
style of Shooting Jacket illustrated on one of the 
plates issued with our present number. It is drafted 
easy to the measure, and with a short neck, to button 
up close if required. 

Diagrams 4, 7, 8, 9, 10, 11, and 15, are the 
pattern of a new and original style of Lady's Jacket, 



which is well represented on anotlier of the plates 
published with the current number of our monthly 
work. 

The forepart diagram 8 — ^the number is unfortu- 
nately omitted on the diagram — is single-breasted, 
but one lapel (diagram 15) is sewn on to the left 
forepart, and is fastened from top to bottom by 
seven holes and buttons. 

There are two side bodies; diagram 9 is the pat- 
tern of that sewn to the forepart, and diagram 10, 
the pattern of the side-body joined to the back. 
All the seams are rounded off at the bottom, and 
form small tubs as on a Highland jacket. 

Diagrams 12, 13, 14, 16, and 17 are the pattern 
of the form of Shooting Jacket, known as the Deer 
Stalker, and illustrated on the third plate of the 
present nuanber. It may be used either for deer- 
stalking or for the moors, as its form is equally well 
adapted for deer-stalking or for the moors. It is 
cut very loose in the form of a sac, but with a short 
neck, as the object is to secure it well at the throat, 
and then to hang freely below. The hood (diagram 
14) forms a desirable appendage to this^style of jacket. 
It is sewn on to a narrow neck-binding, and is 
fastened by buttons and holes to the coat. The 
sewing-un edge of the hood is held on each side of the 
neck, to give more ease over the cap or ** bonnet," 
which will be a guide as to the size it should be cut. 
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THE LATE MR. THOMAS OLIVEK, 
OF NEW YORK. 



In last month's number of our work we noticed 
the death of the Mr. Thomas Oliver, an American 
teacher of cutting, who was formerly well known in 
this country. We regret to learn from the same 
source as the first intimation of his death reached us, 
that he was returning from New York to his home at 
Fordham in that State, when in crossing a railroad 
track he M\. Two boys attempted to remove him 
from the metals, but before they could manage it, a 
train passed over one of his feet, severing it from the 
leg. He lingered for a week, when death put an 
end to his suffering. He leaves a widow, but no 
children ; he lost two sons in the late war. 

Mr. Oliver was a thorough enthusiast in his pro- 
fession, and a firm believer in the superiority of his 
plan of cutting over all others. He travelled much, 
and was well received by the trade wherever he 
went, and enjoyed an exceptional and weU-deserved 
popularity. 
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OFFICIAL INFORMATION. 

We pablish the following partioulara of the 
altantiona which are ordered to be made in the 
nnifbrni of affloen of the Cammissari&t aad Trans- 
port Staff :— 

COMUSSART'GtNBRAL. ASMT OR RELATIVE RaNK^ 

Major- General. 
TSmic. — Blue cloth, same shape aa in Infantiy. 
Eight buttons at front, two at the hips. White collar 
and cafi, the collar laced round top aud bottom 
with inch hue. Pointed cxifft, two bars of inch 
laoe round the top, with ^-incb light of white 
cloth between them. A figured braiding of alter- 
nate large and small eyes (to speciul pattern) 
above and below the laces. The top of the figured 
braid to be 10 inohea from the bottom of the cuff. 
On each ihonlder a plaited strap of roond gold 
cord -^ one indi in diameter, intertwined with 
a amall dead gold cord, and a small gilt button at 
Q each strap, orossed sword and baton, 




with star above in silver. Skirts lined with black 
silk. 

DroM TVousers aad Amtofoons. — Blue cloth, vrith 
2}-iQoh lace down each side-seam. 

Cocked hat and plume as in 1874. Helmet for 
foreign stations during the hot season. 

iS^mri. — Brass. 

Sword, — Mameluke (pit hilt, with device of 
sword and baton orossed, euclroled with oak leaves. 
Ivoiy grip, scimitar blade. 

ScoHmrd. — Brass. 

Stoord-Knot. — Gold and blue cord, gold and blue 

Sword-Beit. — Pale Russia leather, Ij iachenwide, 
with slings 1 inch wide. Three stripes of gold 
embroidery on belt and slings. Gilt hook to hook 
up the sword. 

Slu>uldtr-BeU.—Pale Russia leather, 3 J inches 
wide, four stripes of gold embroider]', each ^ inch 
wide. Gilt chased buckles, tip, and slida 

Teiacope Caae. — Black patent leather to hold a 
binocular field-glass. 
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Undress Frock. — Blue cloth, single-breasled. Blue 
velvet rolling collar, and pointed ca£Si, 4ie latter 
trimmed with black braid, to the aame patterm as 
on the dress tunic. Collar, fronts, and back-skirts 
edged \nth f -inch black mohair braid ; five loops 
of same braid at front of each forepalrt, wi& two 
olivets on each loop. Two olivets at bottom of 
side-seams, encircled with braided "crow's" foot. 
Skirts lined with black. Shoulder-straps and badges 
as on tunic. 

Undress TYowsers and Pantaloons, — Blue cloth, 
with 2^ inches scarlet stripe down each side-seam, 
welted at the edges. Boots and spurs as for dress. 

Shell-Jacket, — Blue cloth, edged all round with 
1-inch gold lace, forming a " bull's eye " or ring 
at the bottom of each 8ide-«eam. White doth 
collar and pointed cuffs, |-inch gimp lace on collar- 
seam, and the cuffs edged with 1-inch lace. 
Shoulder-straps as on tunic. Loop of gold braid at 
bottom of collar to fasten across the neck. A row of 
gilt studs at front of left forepart, jacket fastened 
at ftoikt with hooks and eyes, blue silk lining. 

Waistcoat — Blue cloth, edged with gold Russia 
braid, fastened at front with hooks and eyes, and 
gilt studs at front of left forepart. The pockets edged 
with braid, and a " crow's " foot at each end and at 
centre. 

Forage Cap, — Blue cloth, with gold embroidered 
staff peak, and band of 2-inch lace. Gold purl 
button and braided figure on crown. 

Oreat Coat and Cape. — Blue milled cloth, In- 
fantry pattern, lined with blue rattinett, collar lined 
Tkith blue velvet. Shoulder-straps of blue milled 
cloth, with black welted button and badges of rank 
in gold. 

Deputt Commissabt-General. Army ob Relative 

Rakk— Colonel. 

tJniform as for CJommissary- General, with the 
following exceptions:— 

The lace for tunic and jacket, to special pattern 
(with ^ inch dark blue stripe in the centre) for 
cap and trousers. 

Ttintc.— Three-quarter inch lace on the top edge 
of the collar, a gold cord along the bottom, and a 
figured braiding of alternate large and small eyes 




below die lace. Two bars of }-inch lace on pointed 
cuff, showing :|^-inch light between, a figured 
biaiding of alternate large and small eyes dbovej 
but small eyes only below the lace. A crown and 
two sttta on shoulder-straps. 

Dress Trousers^ PantaloonSf and Forage Cap. — 
Lace 1-^ inches wide. 

Frock, — Collar and cuffs of blue cloth. Cloth 
shouldar-«tnips of blue cloth, edged with half-inch 
black mohair braid, except dt Ibe base and a black 
netted button at top. Badges of rank in gold. 

Shell Jacket, — The lace to be three-quarters of 
an inch wide. Shoulder-straps m for frock. Badges 
of rank in silver. 

Undress Trousers, — The stripe to be of white laoe 
1} inches wide, and ^inch dark blue stripe in 
centre. 

Assistant Commissart-General. Abht or Relative 
Rank — ^Lieutenant-Colonel or Major 

Tkjmic, — The figured braiding on the collar, and 
above and below the lace on the sleeve, to be small 
eyes only. Badges of rank — a crown and one star, 
or a crown only, according to rank. 

Patrol Jacket — To be worn instead of the frock 
by all officers not employed at Army Head Quarters, 
or on the Staff of Army Corps, Divisions, Districts, 
or Brigades. Blue cloth, rounded off at bottom 
of front edge. Edged all round wiA inch blaok 
mohair braid, and up the openings at the -sideB. 
Five loops of fiat plaits on each breast, fitstening 
with olivets, and a " crow's foot " and olivets at the 
end. Stand and fall collar, and a false upright 
collar of white cloth^ with one row of ^-inch gold 
lace round the top to button on inside collar of 
jacket. The sleeves ornamented with fiat plait, 
forming "crow's foot," 6 inches from bottom of 
cuff. Double flat plait on each side-seam, with 
** crow's foot" at top and bottom, and two eyes 
at equal distances. Pockets edged with fiat plait, 
forming "crow's foot" and eyes. Blue cloth 
shoulder-straps, edged with J -inch black mohair 
braid, except at base, and black netted buttons 
at the top. Badges of rank in gold. The jacket 
to be cut long enough to reach the saddle when 
the officer is mounted. 
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This jacket (with blae tfthet stand and fall 
collar for Commissaries-General) will be worn by 
all offioers when on serrice in the field, or peace 
manoBUTres, when ajbldmg cap, as for Staff Officers, 
with white cloth top, and braided with black 
mohair instead of gold, will also be worn. 

Forage Cap. — ^The embroidery on the peak to 
hsFe a daik bhie line ^ of an inch wide, along 
the centre. 

Deputt-Assistaiit Comuissaby-General. Army or 
Belative Rank — Gaptaik. 

Uniform as just deBcribed, except badge of rank 
to be two stars. 

Tunk, — The braided eyes on collar, and the 
braided figuring on sleeves, to be omitted« 

PaOBATlOMlBfl 

To wear the aoiform of their regiments, with 
the additkm of pantaloons and boots, as worn by 
Mounted Officers of their regiments, if required to 
be mounted, or the uniform prescribed for Deputy- 
Assistant Commissaries- General. 

Quartkb«Mastebs. 

The same as Deputy-Assistant Commissary- 
Greneral, excepting that the badge of rank will be 
one star. An Austrian knot on sleeye, of round- 
back gold cord, traced all round with plain braid, 
extending to 7^ inches from the bottom of cuff. 
Two stripes of gold embroidery on shoulder-belt. 
Black drooping patent leather peak to forage cap, 
and ornamented with j-inch full gold embroidery, 
showing a dark blue line, ^ of an inch wide, 
along the centre, and a gold purl button on the 
top, without braided figure. Collar of Great-coat 
fiat to be lined with velvet. 

CoiflflSSABUT AVB TBAIKFOaT GORFS. 

Comsnssariat and Thmport Staff OBoen t^ 
taehed to the Corps will wear die uniform of their 
rank, with certain exaeptiooe which mom imm^ 
ctimely conocm Afl embroiderer and aocontrement 
maker. 

Biddm-Mastibs. 

Riding-Masters gazetted to the Commissariat and 
Transport Corps will wear the uniform (according 




to their relative rank) of Offioers of the Commissa- 
riat and Transport Staff attached to the Corps. 

In addition to the above general orders, the follow- 
ing alterations in the uniform of the several branches 
of the Service have been gazetted, and consecJUently 
may be accepted as authorized. 

ROTAL AbTILLERT. 

A grenade, embroidered in frosted silver, 2| inches 
long, to be worn at each end of the collar of the 
Jreas-jacket of Officers of the Royal Horse Artillery, 
and on the tunics of Officers of the Royal Artillery. 

The spikes on the helmets of Officers of the Royal 
Horse Artillery (in India), Field Batteries and 
Garrison Brigades of the Royal Artillery to be super- 
seded by a gilt ball in a leaf cup. 

ROTAL SNaiN££B0. 

The grenade hitherto worn on the shoulder-knots 
of the tunics for Officers of the above branch, to be 
now worn at each end of the collar. 

▲ similar greoade, embroidered in gold, to be 
worn at each end of the collai; on the shell-jackeiL 

Bbioadc Depots. 

The crimson silk net sash to be worn with the 
blue fixxsk-coat by Officers commanding. 

Arht Pat Dbparticbnt Chibp Patmastbrs. 

The uniform to be the same as for Staff Pay- 
masters having honorary rank as Major, with the 
following exceptions. 

Badges of rank as ordered for Lieutenant-Colonels. 

Frock, — Blue cloth, single-breasted ; blue cloth 
rolling collar; pointed blue cloth cuf&, with two 
bars of {-inch mohair braid round the top, showing 
one quarter of an inch of blue cloth between the 
bars, a black Russia braiding of small eyes above 
and below the lace, terminating at the top in an 
Austrian knot, and at the bottom in a double 
" crow's ** foot and eye. Collar, fronts, and back- 
skirts edged with the broad braid, and five loops of 
the same at front of each forepart, with two olivets 
on each loop. Two olivets at the bottom of the side- 
seama Skirts lined with black. Shoulder-straps 
edged with Aa^inoh black mohair braid, except at 
the base ; a black netted button at the top ; badges 
of rank in gold. 
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Patrol Jacket of same patteni as authorized for 
the Army Pay Department to be worn by Chief 
Paymasters when on service in the field or peace 
manoeayres. 

CSAPLAINS TO THE FORCSS. 

Fcragt Co^. — ^Black cloth, with black patent 
leather drooping peak, ornamented with {-inch black 
embroidery. Band of black lace, 1| inch wide; 
black netted button and braided figure on crown. 
Chaplains of the fourth class to wear the badges of 
their relative rank in black and gold on the collar. 

MiLiTABT Mounted Police. 

Uniform of Officers as for a Provost-Marshal, with 
the exception that the tunic will be hlue^ with scarlet 
cloth collar and cuffs. Badges of rank according to 
the rank last held in the army. Lace, staff pattern. 

Shell Jacket, — ^Blue doth with scarlet collar and 
cuffs. 

Mtes Wcdatcoat. — Scarlet. 

Great Coat and Cape. — ^Blue cloth. 

Forage Cap, — As for officers commanding Brigade. 
Dep6ts without the number. 

Scabbard, — ^Brass or steel, according to rank last 
held. This uniform to be worn also by the Governor 
of Provost Prison at Aldershot. 

Indian Staff Corps. 

Alterations in buttons and waist-plate. 

Sword-belt of white enamelled leather with slings 
and gilt hook. A gold lace belt of the same pattern 
as on the full-dress trousers, with lace slings, to be 
worn on State occasions and at balls. 

Alteration in Shoulder-Straps. 

Aides-de-Camp to the Commander-in-Chief or 
Officer Commanding-in-Chief, when Prince of Blood 
Boyal. 

Turde. — ^Badges of rank to be removed from the 
collar and worn on the shoulder-strap from which 
the aiguilette is suspended. On the left shoulder a 
gold cord loop with small button. 

Froclc, — Badges of rank in stiver on the aiguilette 
strap ; loop and button, as on tunic on left shoulder. 

Botal Artillxrt. 
Officers serving on the Staff of the Boyal Artillery 
to wear the shoulder-straps laid down for Officers of 
the Regiment. 





RoTAL Horse Artilleey, Rotal Abtillert, 

Lancers. 
The shoulder-straps on dress-jackets, tunics, and 
stable-jackets to be of gold wire cord instead of 
plaited gold Russia braid. The straps of the 16th 
Lancers to be lined with scarlet. 

Rotal Enoinebrs. 

The umversal pattern in shoulder-straps, to be 
replaced by the shoulder-knots originaUy worn. 
Treble twisted round back gold cord, small button 
near the neck, and a grenade embroidered in silver 
at the lower end. 

Foot Guards. 

Blue cloth shoulder-straps, embroidered with two 
rows of purl embroidery, except at the end nearest 
the sleeve, to be worn on tunics. 

60th Rifles, Rifle Brigade, and REOurEMTs 

THAT will become RiFLES. 

On tunics, shell jackets, and patrol-jackets, the 
black chain gimp shoulder-straps with badges of 
rank in bronze, instead of cloth shoulder-straps, and 
badges of rank in gold. 

Officers of Infantrt Regiments when serving 

IN India. 

The numerals and regimental badges (when worn) 
to be removed from the shoulder-straps of the scarlet 
patrol jackets, and badges of rank in gold substi- 
tuted. The badges of rank to be removed from the 
collars of the scarlet patrol-jackets worn by Field 
Officers. 

A small button to special pattern, to be inserted at 
the top of the shoulder-straps worn with tunic, 
stable-jackets, and shell-jackets. 

Metal badges of rank may be worn on all 
shoulder-straps. 

Regular Forces. 
General Officers on the active list on half-pay 
may, until retired or brought back to full pay, wear 
the uniform of their rank. Staff Officers, on com- 
pletion of tenure of appointment and other officers, 
may wear the uniform of the r^ments in which 
they last served. Certain Officers on the retired list 
may wear the uniform of the regiments in which 
they last served, bvA with the letter n on the shoulder- 
strc^ below the badges of rank. 

^^^ 
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General Offioers on the retired list to wear a plain 
gold sash 2^ inches wide, wAhaut crimson stripes. 
Infantry sashes as preyiously ordered may, however, 
continue to be worn until required to be replaced. 

Officers now in possession of the uniform for un- 
attached or retired officers, may continue to wear the 
same until it is required to be replaced, when they 
win wear the uniform in accordance with the present 
new regulations. 

MiLrriA. 

Officers, if so authorized, may on retirement — after 
July 1, 1881, only — wear the uniform of the Militia 
regiments or battalions in which they last served, 
with the addition of the letters M.R. on the shoulder- 
straps, below the badges of rank. 

Teomanrt and Volumteers. 

Officers may, on retirement, if qualified and so 
permitted, wear the uniform of their regiments. 

Note. — The letters r. and m.r. to be in stiver on 
gold shoulder-straps, and in gold on cloth shoulder- 
straps. In the case of Officers retired from the 
Rifles, the letters will be in bronze. 

Volunteers. — Badqbs of Rank. 

Officers to wear gold in badges of rank where 
silver is worn by Officers of the Regular Force, and 
silver where gold is worn by the latter. 

Badges of rank will cease to be worn on coUarsi 
except in the case of Chaplains, Officers to wear 
shoulder-straps, as below, on tunics, stable-jackets, 
and shell-jackets. 

Plaited silver chain gimp. 



Light Horse Yolun- 



lined with blue or 
scarlet, according to 
the colour of the tmi- 
form. 

Silver wire cord, pattern 
Artillery Voluvtssrs- I as for the Royal Ar- 
tillery. 

Shoulder knots as for the 
Engineer Yoluntesrs . } Royal Engineers, hiU 

m silver. 

Hodmted Riflb Volun- ) Universal pattern in 




] Universa 
) silver. 



Riflb Yolunteer Corps 
clothed in scarlet, and 



those in 



groy, 



with 



silver cord on sleeves. 



Universal pattern 
silver. 



in 



■':\ 



Universal pattern ; co- 
lour and material of 
the cord on the sleeves. 

Black chain gimp. 



Rifle Yolunteers in 1 
grey, with cord on I 
sleeves of other mate- : 
rial than silver . • J 

Riflb Yolunteers 
green .... 

Shoulder-straps, of the same material as the gar- 
ments, to be worn by all Officers, excepting Chaplains, 
on frock-coats, patrol jackets, cloaks, and great-coats. 
In corps clothed in scarlet, blue, or green, the straps 
for patrol jackets and frock-coats to be edged with 
J-inch black mohair braid, except at the base, but 
uriihout braid edging on cloaks and great-coats. 
Black netted button at the top in all cases. Grey 
shoulder-straps, edged with grey braid, or braid of 
the colour of that on the garment, to be worn with 
grey patrol jackets. Netted buttons at the top, of 
the colour of the braid. 

Badges of Rank on Shoulder-Straps. 

On tunics, stable-jackets, and shell-jackets, in gold; 
and in silver on frock-coats, patrol-jackets, cloaks, 
and great-coats, according to the following instruc- 
tions : — 

Colonel, — Crown and two stars below. 

Lieutenant' Colonel. — Crown and one star below. 

Major. — Crown. 

Captain. — Two stars. 

Lteuienant. — One star. 

Second lAeuUnant. — No badge. 

The new distinctions of rank to be worn on the 
saddle-cloths in gold by Field-Officers. 

Chaplains to adopt the new distinctions of rank, 
but on the collars as heretofore. 

Officers to be allowed to retain the shoulder-straps 
and badges which they may have, but to replace 
them by the new regulations when necessary. 

Yolunteer Aides-de-camp to the Queen. 

The uniform of these Officers will either be (heir 

regimental uniform wUh siher aiguileUesj or the usual 

uniform of Aides-de-camp to the Queen appointed 

from the regular forces ; with the exception that eOver 
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ornaments and Uxce will be uied instead of gold. The 
sash will be of gold and crimaea silk net, with plaited 
runner and fringe, and crimson silk and gold taasels. 

Abolition of the Rank of SBC(»n> Libctotant. 

The rank of Second Lieutenant in the Volunteer 
Force is abolished finom the 30th of June, 1381. 
Officers serving in that rank at that date will be 
styled Lieutenanta 



BENEVOLENT INSTITUTION 

FOR THE RELIEF OF AGED AND INFIRM 

JOURNETMAN-TAILORS. 



For those of our readers who may feel interested 
in the result of the late election of pensioners, we 
give the number of accumulatiye rotes recorded on 
this occasion by the different candidates. Those 
with a star affixed before their names were success- 
ful in obtaining the desired boon of being placed on 
the charity. 

• Furnival W69 

• Vamdell 2465 

♦ Mann 1890 

♦ Topple 1528 

Zeims 478 

Dower 80 

Our readers will notice that on this occasion it 
was not simply *'a walk oyer/' as there were six 
candidates for four vacancies, showing that a little 
more interest is taken in the Institution by^ the 
journeyman-members. 

REPORT OF FASHION. 



We hafre once more arriyed at one of the periods 
of the year when we hanre to announce to our 
numerous friends, and to the trade geoen^y, the 
appearance of a new plate of fksfaion, illustrating the 
various novelties in preparation for the forthcoming 
seasons. It is at all times with unfeigned pleasure 
that we perform t^is agreeable task ; but on no pre- 
vious occasion have we had such reason to he grati- 
fied with the poaitioa we hold in the estimation of 
the trade, as at the present time, when it is so pal- 
pably proved to our great satisfaction by die very 
libeial patronage bestowed upon this work when we 




published the Report for the Spring and Summer 
of this year. It is one of the most convincing proofe 
that our efforts to collect the greatest amount of 
information, together with presenting accurate de- 
lineations of the several styles of drees, have been 
duly appreciated, and that the correataess of our 
description of the vaooua details has established for 
the " Report of Fashion." tha charattter of being the 
work for reference most reliable on all matters con- 
nected with fashion. 

We confidently look forward to the new plate for 
the Autamn and Winter fully to maintain the repu- 
tation of our woxk. From the progress already 
made in the mechanical part of the labour on the 
plate, we feel in a position to be able to announce 
that the publication of the new plate will take place 
at the usual time this month, in anticipation of the 
advertised period — October. Consistently with a 
security in r^resenting the correct styles, we are 
always anxious to place our patrons in possession of 
the novelties; but we should hesitate in being led 
away by a deure to anticipate the usual time, at a 
sacrifice of genuine and reliable information. 

To new firms, and to those members of the 
trade who have not yet fiivoured us with their 
patronage, we may briefly state that the '' Report of 
Fashion " is what it professedly lays claim to be — a 
work of the greatest utility to the tailor, in placing 
before him a well-executed and artistic illustration 
of the different styles of dress worn by gentlemen, 
which he, in his turn, submits to his patrons, as 
representing the several garments in wear, and to 
assist them in giving their orders. 

The plate consists of twsmtt figures, and in 
addition to the pains bestowed on it by the diffiwent 
artists engaged npon it, it is beautifully coloured, to 
convey an accurate idea of the leading shades in the 
new goods for the season. 

The collection willoomprise lioming and JSveniog 
dress; Over-coats of various styles; Shooting and 
Hunting costumes; ndgUgi dress; and Youths* and 
Children's clothing. We shall also publish an illus- 
tration of a very stylish and novel form of Over-coat 
fbr ladies' wear, with pattern of same. The in- 
ereasing demaad by ladies for the variooa s^les of 
garments produood by taikrs has created an entirely 
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new feature in oxxr trade. In oar monthly work we 
have endeavoured from time to time to select the 
most novel and most stjlish for illustration. 

The plate is accompanied by sheets of patterns in 
full size, and a large colleotion of patterns which — 
for the ccnyenience of being drafted to any size 
desired — are reduced to a scale, and can be produced 
in full size by the Graduated Measures, for working 
which a few simple rules are given. 

To complete the work, the letter-press cont^ns 
copious details on all matters connected with making 
up, and a description of the diffSsrent styles, with a 
Beview of the New Goods for the Season. 

The subscription is £1 Is. yearly, payable at com- 
mencement, and the work is sent post free to all parts 
of the United Kingdom and the Channel Islands. A 
single copy is charged 12s. 6d., giving a subscriber 
the advantage of 4s. on the two copies published in 
the year. Copies can be forwarded by the " Book 
Post "^ to all parts of the Continent and the Colonies, 
at the regular tariff published by the Post-Office — in 
no case exceeding Is. each copy. 

An early intimation is requested in oases where 
copies may be required to be sent for enclosure. 

Photographs of the plate, for the convenience of 
carrying them with patterns, may be had, price 2s. 
each by purchasers of single copies of the '* Report 
of Fashion," or by subscribers to the work only. 



"A gatherer and aiaposer of other men'e Btufl."— TToWon. 

Nn9 York, U.S.A. 

to the editor of the "gazette of fashion." 
Dear Sir, 

Allow me to make a correction in your issue of 
June, 1881, pp. 15 and 15, in which number there is 
a notice of the eighth anniversary of the Merchant- 
Tailors' Exchange, of Philadelphia, which was cele- 
brated in that city in the previous Pebruary. In 
the course of your remarks, you state, " What, how- 
ever, is more immediately the object of our noticii^ 
the event, is the speedi made by the President, G. 
Mttller, Esq., in reply to the toast of ** Our Sister 
Societies." 




On referring to pp. 16 and 17 of the journal 
from which you quote, you will find that the whole 
of the extract you make in such approving and 
complimentary terms, did not emanate from Mr. 
Miiller, but is a verbatim copy of the speech of Mr. 
J. Q. Laws, President of the New York City Mer- 
chant-Tailors' Society. 

I am much obliged for your compliment, but 
both Mr. Muller and myself were entirely too sober 
on the grand occasion to which you refer, for either 
of us to commit the mistake of appropriating the 
other's merit. The incident is quite amusing, but 
'* honour to whom honour is due." 

By inserting this card of correction in your 
colunms you will greatly oblige. 

Your humble Servant, 

J. Q. Laws. 

[We have unfortunately mislaid the number 
of our contemporary from which we extracted the 
notice of this eventful occasion, so that we have 
no means of ascertaining how we were led into the 
error of attributing to Mr. MilUer the able speech 
made by our correspondent. We have recently had 
the pleasure to receive a visit from Mr. Laws, and 
availed ourselves of the opportunity to make him 
personally the amende honorable due under the cir- 
cumstances, and we now have the pleasure, in justice 
to our American readers, to place Mr. Laws in his 
proper position, and award him all the merit due to 
him for his admirable speech. 

The society of which he is the President may well 
be proud of their chief] 
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MR. JOHN ANDERSON. 



The many personal friends, and the admirers of 
tihe talent of the above gentleman, will be pleased to 
learn that he arrived safely at New York on the 
21st of July. Mr. Ryan, in communicating this 
intelligence to us, says : — " I paved the way for a 
fitting recognition by my Association here officially, 
and by the members personally ; and nothing 
has been left undone within the limits of reason- 
able possibilities, to give Mr. Anderson a gene- 
rous, manly, and warm-hearted reception, and he 
has had it." 
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SHOOTING DEESS. 



The style of shootiog-jacket represented on another 
of the plates issued with this month's number of 
our work has many patrons among sporting men for 
its shape and ease. It is cut moderately short and 
easy to the figure. There are four or five buttons 
and holes at front; the neck is cut high, and there 
is but a small turn. Sleeve easy, but a little closer 
at the hand, with one button and hole, and the 
bottom of the hind-arm seam rounded off; no cuff. 
There are usually a '' patch "-pocket on each forepart, 
one on each skirt, and a small '' cap "-pocket on the 
right forepart. 

The style of waistcoat for morning wear which 
we have described in our notice of morning dress, 
is well shown on the first figure on this plate; but 
for shooting there ar« two pockets, with fiaps, on 
each forepart. 

NEW STYLES FOR THE WINTER. 



DOUBLE-BBEASTED FbOCK-CX)AT. 

We have selected for illustration on one of our 
present plates the most fashionable style of double- 
breasted frock-coat for the ensuing winter. A de- 
cided alteration has been made in the general 
appearance of the coat, by the waist being lengthened 
and the skirt shortened ; consequently there is a 
marked difference in the effect to the eye. The 
skirt is not yet cut with any compass, although the 
coat is produced moderately easy at the waist. The 
lapel is moderate in width, with ^ve holes worked in 
it, and buttoned up four. Our artist has omitted the 
lapel-seam on the figure. The sleeve is easy to the 
arm, and is finished with a round cuff and two 
buttons. Fancy patterns in elastic coatings in black 
and blue, and in some colours, are being made up. 
The edges are bound, or have a braid sewn on flat, 
with figured silk buttons. 

A single-breasted waistcoat, buttoned up to the 
throat with a narrow stand, rather forward on the 
top edge, is the favourite style. It is cut rather 
long, and a little off at the bottom of the front edge. 

Momixig trousers are not cut so wide in the leg, 
and sit easily on the foot without being too lai^ at 
the bottom. 





Double-breastbd Fbock Gbeat-coat. 
The style of double-breasted frock Great-coat, 
which will be most worn during the ensuing winter, 
is gentlemanly in appearance, and following the 
change of style noticed in the frock-coat, in the 
relative lengths of waist and skirt, presents a totally 
different appearance to the style in wear last winter. 
The back may be cut whole, and the edge of the 
right back-skirt brought over to the plait of the right 
forepart skirt. The lapel is neither broad nor 
narrow, and there is but little difference in width 
in the length. There are five holes worked in it, 
and the coat is usually buttoned up four. The 
collar is deeper in the fail, and broader at the end; 
the sleeve sufficiently wide to sit easily over that of 
the coat worn underneath. It has a deep round 
cuff, with or without buttons. The flap in the 
waist-seam is a decided novelty in a great-coat for a 
gentleman; but although a marked innovation in 
style, it has been accepted, and will form a feature 
in the great-coats made for the coming season. The 
edges are either double stitched, or trimmed with 
silk braid sewn on fiat, according to the article made 
up. In milled, plain or dress Meltons, and frieze, 
the edges are stitched. In beaver, of the different 
makes, and the ribbed and broad diagonals in the 
new goods for the winter, braid would be used. We 
are pleased to be able to report that there is a nice 
variety of medley colours in the new goods, and 
there can be no question but that they will be well 
patronized. 

DESCRIPTION OP THE PATTERNS IN 

DIAGRAM. 
Plates 2028 akd 2029. 



Diagrams 1, 2, 4, 5, 6, and 10, are the pattern of 
the most &shionable style of double-breasted frock- 
coat, as illustrated on one of the plates published in 
our present number. 

Diagrams 3, 7, 8, and 11, are the pattern of 
another style of shooting jacket, differing from that 
we published in our last number. 

Diagrams 9, and 12 to 16, inclusive, are the 
pattern of the style of double-breasted frock Great- 
coat which the leading trades will make up for the 
ensuing winter, and will be found successfully illus- 
trated on one of this month's plates. 
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Plate 2033. 
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Plate 2034. 
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OFFICIAL INFORMATION. 

Volunteers. 
Ad order has jost been issned to the parport that 
Voluntuers when attending banqneta, receptions, or 
rifle meetings, out of the United Kingdom, will not 
be pennitted to wear unifonn, nor when atteadiog 
rifle meetings out of the United Kingdom will they 
be permitted to use Gormiment arms. 



QUESTION AS TO OWNERSHIP OF 
SERVANTS' LIVEEIES. 

Every now and then the question as to whether a 
servant's livery is his ona property or belongs to 
his master, crops up by some oaee comiog before 
a magistrate for his decision on this knotty point, 
which would appear ought to be settled decisively. 
Some short time since a livery-stable keeper had one 
of his servants ap on this very question. 

It appeared from the evidenoe that the man was 
originally engaged at 83s. a week, and he was to 



provide bis own livery ; a difierent arrangement was 
made after a time, by which the master elected to 
find the livery, and reduced the man's weekly wages 
accordingly from S3s. to 30s. When the man left his 
situation he took his livery with him, considering it 
to be bis property, and upon this his late master 
summoned htm, " not so much for the value of the 
clothes, which he did not want back, but with a 
view to tiy the question as to whose property they 
l^ere." 

How it seems to us that a deduction of 8s. weekly 
being made from the man's wages, the livery repre- 
sented the difi'a«nce between the two amoants, on 
the principle of the truck system, and what tlie 
man did not receive in meal he hod in malt. This 
weekly sum deducted makes an aggregate of £'/ 16b. 
in the year, sufficient, it will be admitted, to pay for 
the livery the man might have provided for himself, 
or his master found him as part of his wages. Tho 
decision, if nra remember rightly, was in fevour of 
the man. 

The ostensible reason fur the livery of a domestic 
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servant being provided for him by his master, ia to 
ensure the proper colours and shape being worn to 
the satisfaction of the master, and that the diffenmt 
men-servants should be dressed alikey sad always 
present a proper appearance. There can bt no doubt 
but that if the liverj were not found by the asasteri 
he' would have to take this into consideratioB, and 
offer the men so much more wages in money, or the 
difference which the livery represents; as 'in the case 
of a butler who provides his own clothes, and is ex- 
pected to make a respectable appearance at his 
duties. 

Taking this view of the question, which appears to 
us to be based on equity, there should be no doubt 
that if a man by increased care should save a suit of 
livery, or any part of one, he has as much right to 
make any arrangement with the tailor when the time 
comes round for ordering new liveries, as he would 
be at liberty to lay out any portion of his wages in 
any way he chose. 

In the case of a Box. Coat, which is expected to 
last several years, it is not the personal property of. 
the man, but a special garment supplied for the 
comfort of the coachman when on the box, and in 
the event of his leaving his situation would pass on 
to his successor. When the coat is worn out, and 
has to be replaced by a new one, there can be no 
doubt but that the coachman in possession would 
have it to dispose of for whatever he might get for it. 



CRYSTAL PALACE. 



International Exhibition of Wool and Woollen 

Manufactures. 
Award of Prizes. 
The gold medal of the Worshipful Company of 
Clothworkers was awarded to the following manu- 
facturing firms: — 

Kos. 
2. Grcorge Armitage, Bradford — for the best Navy 

Blue Worsted Coating. 
S. Whittaker Brothers and Co., Newhiy, near Leeds 

— for the best Scarlet Cloth dyed without the 

use of cochineal. 
4. W. Peet, Broke HUl, Sedbergh— for best 10 lb. 

sample of Scarlet Woollen Yarn, dyed without 

the use of cochineal. 





5. J. Badcliffe and Co., Rochdale — ^for the best 
piece of bleached Flannel, the bleaching of 
which has been effected without the use of 
•nlpfawic acid in any form. 

7. Willuni Bliss and Son, Chipping Norton — for 

Men's Summer Suitings. 

8. The Nire Yale Woollen Mills Company, near 

Clonmel, Ireland — for Men's Winter Suitings. 
12. A. and S. Henry and Co., Bradford — ^Materials 
for Ladies* Dresses of Sng^ Wool. 

14. Haigreave and Nusseys, Leeds — ^Materials for 

Ladies* Winter Mantles or Jackets of Engli&h 
Wod. 

15. A. and S. Henry and Co., Bradford — ^Materials 

for Ladies* Ulsters of English Wool. 

16. Martin Mahcmy and Brothers, Limited, Cork — 

for the best assortment of Irish Woollens. 
The fblbwing firms were granted silver medals by 
the Worshipful Company of Merchant-Tailors : — 

Classes H. aio) IH. 

Woollen and Wobstsd Fabrics. 

Maple and Co., London — for Furniture Stnfis. 
Labrcsse Fr^res, Sedan, France — ^for excellent Fancy 

Fabrics. 
Randall and Way, London — ^for Carded and Combed 

Wool Cloths, and Fine Black Cloths. 
Apperly, Curtis, and Co., Stroud— fior Very Good 

General Exhibits. 
Stncban and Co., Stcood — ^for Very Good General 



Hoddersfield Qiamber of Gommeme — for General 

Exhibits. 
Pryce Jones, Newtown — ^for General Exhibits. 
Stanton and Son, Stroud — ^for Greneral Exhibits. 
D. and J. Cooper, Leeds — ^for General Exhibits. 
John and Thomas Clark, TrowMdge — ^for General 

Exhibits. 
Greve and Uhl, Osterode on Harz — ^for Fancy 

Blankets and Rugs. 
Edward Webb and Sons, Worcester — ^for Excellent 

Hair Cloths. 
James Mercer and Co., Stow — for General Exhibits. 

Branu MedaU* 

P. Reifschneider and Co., GUradiaa, Saxony— for 
Fancy Blankets and Bugs. 
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Paul FoTSteTy Glaudbau, Saxony— for Fancy bankets 
and Kags. 

C. A. Hejerhoff, Zgeirz, Russia — for General Ex- 
hibit 

Barrington, Morgan, and Co., Newtown — ^for General 
Exhibit. 

Webb Woollen Manufacturing Company, Newtown 
— for General Exhibit 

Malz and Dietel, Greiz, Saxony — ^for General Ex- 
hibit. 

C. T. Kuttner, Berlin-nfor General Exhibit 

Yeissiere and Bagnet Fils, Puteaux, Paris — ^for Gene- 
ral Exhibit. 

Adolf Jakob, Beichenberg, Bohemia — ^for General 
Exhibit 

Hermann Brunner, Oberfrodna, Saxony — ^for Glove 
Cloths. 

J. Suter and Co., Zurich — Netted Under Garments. 

Thomas Biley and Co., Bradford — Buntings. 

Alec Cocks, London — Mohair Cloth. 

Breiding and Sohn, Soltau, Hanover — Felted Fabrics. 

Dakes and Co., Halifax — ^Dycd Serges. 

Whittaker Bros, and Co., Newlay, near Leeds — ^Dyed 
Serges and Milled Cloth. 

Hogg Brothers, Selkirk — for General Exhibit. 

Ferrar Fenton, Bailey — ^Yams of Fur mixed with 
old material 

HonaurdbU Mention, 

Slazenger and Fils, Manchester — for Kerseys. 

Alfred Hall and Co., London — Saddle Cloths. 

Bobert Bichmond, Galston, Ayrshire — ^Durable 
Blankets. 

A. and S. Henry and Co., Bradford — for Worsted 
Coatings of low price, with excellence in work- 
manship and finish. Also for a New Cloth 
• made of Mohair, and demgned by a pupil of 
the Bradford Technical SchooL 



XADTS OVEE-COAT. 




The style of Over-coat for ladles, which we have 
selected for illustration on one of the plates issued 
with the present number, is taken from the new 
copy of our half-yearly work, "The Beport of 
Fashion," for the present season; as being the most 



novel in form, and presenting a greater change in 
character. 

Owing to the increasing patronage by ladies of 
genuine tailor-made garments, of varioua forms, it 
behoves us to keep our patrons <xu courant with the 
difierent leading styles in wear, so that they may be 
in a position to show satisfactory representations of 
the leading garments, and be prepared to execute 
any orders for them which may be entrusted to 
their care. 

The pattern in diagram accompanying this month's 
number will put our readers in possession of the 
ptincipal features and details. As we have stated, 
the waist is cut yctj long to the figure, and the 
skirt is also long, as a short skirt would be out of 
keeping with so long a waist. 

The sleeve may be cut as shown by the pattern, 
the under-side to reach over on to the top-side, and 
fastened to it by three buttons and holes, or it may 
be cut like the top-side — ^both top and under-sides 
alike — and have three or four buttons and holes at 
the hind arm. 

There are seven or eight buttons and holes at 
front, according to the length of the front edge of 
the forepart, and a small turn is allowed on at top. 
The collar is low and narrow. There is an ordinary 
back-tacking behind, and the back-skirt left open 
firom the hip-buttons. At fh)Dt there are two small 
pointed tabs with holes, and buttons on the skirt ; 
the edges are usually turned in and stitched. Plain 
colours, as brown, olive, green, and grey, in various 
shades and in plain goods, are much run on, and 
with good effect. Venetian cloths, tweeds, and 
Meltons are much in demand. We would not wish 
to be understood to represent that light colours are 
not in wear, but decidedly the darker and newer 
ooloms are mostly worn. Small flaps are worn in 
the wust-seam. 

We wouldcaution our patrons against taking an 
order for this style of Over-coat for any lady whose 
particular make of figure would not- ensure a satis- 
factory result, as it could only lead to the lady's 
annoyance, and to the tailor's mortification, after 
bestowing an amount of time and pains in endea- 
vouring to make the best of a difficult task. It is 
in such cases that the tailor should take a stand, and 
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not risk his professional character hy undertaking 
what he most feel convinced would tarn out a 
failure. It is much the same as if a gentleman with 
a footy say, II inches long, and broad and flat in 
proportion y wanted a pair of .gaiter-front trousers 
made, and expect them to present a graceful appear- 
ance as on the foot of some friend of his with a 
well-proportioned le^ and foot. These contretemps 
form a thorn in the side of a cutter, as he must feel 
the disadvantage under which he labours from the 
moment he receives the order, and at the same time 
fears to disoblige the customer. 



MORNING COAT. 



On another of our plates we have illustrated a 
new style of morning coat for the winter, and taking 
into consideration the weather we may reasonably 
expect at this period of the year, will be found 
appropriate. There are five buttons and holes at 
front, a small short turn, and the coat cut very easy 
to the measure at the waist, so as to admit of its 
buttoning easily at the waist seam. It can be worn 
open from below the second button, when the size 
will not be so noticed. When describing the pattern 
in diagram, we noticed the difference in the length 
of waist and skirt, as also the width of back between 
the hip-buttons. The sleeve is easy to the arm with 
two buttons and holes in a moderately broad cuff. 
The skirt is short comparatively to the waist, cut 
well forward at front, and rounded off at the bottom. 
The edges are usually turned in and stitched a little 
distance in, as fiincy patterns in broad mixtures, 
small checks and ribs in coating, are mostly made 
up in this style of coat 
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SINGLE-BREASTED CHESTERFIELD. 

The style of Over-coat illustrated on the third 
plate is suited for a walking-coat, as it is cut to a 
moderate length, and to fit gracefully to the figure. 
The holes are worked in the forepart, and the 
buttons stand about 2) inches in from the edge. 
Easy sleeve, with a deep round cuff. Pockets 
across the front of the skirts, and one outside the 
left breast. Velvet collars are worn. When made 



up in plain beaver, ribbed, or with a curled fiioe, 
in brown, olive green, and blue, the edges are 
trimmed with a black silk bndd sewn on flat. la 
some makes of goods the edges are double-stitched. 
The coat is faced at front with cloth, and the 
remainder of the coat lined with Italian cloth. 



COLOURED CLOTHS IN THE ASCENDENCT. 



Any tailor frequenting the fashionable localities in 
town during the latter part of the season, cannot but 
have noticed the decided change which has quite 
recently taken place by the substitution of coloui*ed 
cloths for the black or blue to which the eye has 
been so long accustomed. This change has not been 
confined to plain cloths or Meltons, but has been 
carried out in several other makes of coatings, with 
equally good result. No alteration could have been 
more acceptable in the interest of all parties con- 
cerned, the customer equally as much as tlie tailor. 
This welcome substitution has already produced a good 
effect, as we notice in the new goods for the coming 
seasons for all forms of coats, there is one of the 
very best variety of shades of brown and olive, which 
we have seen for many years. It is to be hoped that 
with so favourable an opportunity the trade will not 
fail f o do their duty, and second this attempt to revive 
a demand for colours, which cannot but be to their 
interest. 
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DESCRIPTION OF THE PATTERNS IN 

DDLGRAM. 
Plates 2033 and 2034. 



Diagrams 1, 2, 8, 4, 6, and 8, are the pattern of 
a new form of Over-coat for ladies introduced this 
season, and the style at once stamps its character as 
being the production of a tailor, and marks the wide 
difference between it and one which might have 
emanated from one of the principal wholesale houses, 
in which they are turned out by the score. The 
waist is cut very long, and whether right or wrong, 
as a matter of taste, the extreme length forms one of 
the features which distinguish this peculiar style of 
coat. It is considered an essential quality that the 
resemblance in appearance to the costume worn by 
men should be marked in any Over-coat, and now 
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in many styles of xnomiDg jackets, made by tailors 
for ladies' wear. The skirt is peculiar in shape, the 
object being to disguise the prominency of the hips, 
while at the same time affording tlie necessary 
amount of freedom for the movement of the body. 
The top of the skirt is held on a little at the roundest 
part, and two small tabs with holes are sewn down 
the front edge. 

The top-side sleeve is cut to the shape indicated 
from the point 8^ to the point 44 at the bottom of 
the hind-arm seam. The under side is cut to the 
full size of the pattern in diagram, and the edge 
turned over on to the top-side, to which it is fastened 
by three buttons and holes. 

Diagrams 5, 9, 10, 11, and 14, are the pattern of 
the style of morning-coat illustrated on one of the 
plates issued with the present number. In many 
respects it presents a marked difference in appearance 
to the shapes which have lately been worn, and is 
more essentially a winter coat by the width to which 
it is cut relatively to the actual size of the waist. 

The waist is long, reminding one of the style of 
morning-coat worn in '' times gone by,*' and the 
back is cut much broader at the bottom, sometimes 
whole, and the back-skirt carried over to the right 
pleat. The turn at front is very small, and the neck 
is cut high up and short The skirt is moderate in 
length, flat, cut well forward at front, and the corners 
rounded off. 

Diagrams 7, 12, 13, and 15, are the pattern of a 
single-breasted Chesterfield Over-coat, which we 
have selected for illustration in our present number. 
It is an easy fitting garment, with a small turn at 
front, and cut easy to the figure. For a dispropor- 
tionate waist, if smaller than what may be considered 
proportionate to the breast-measure, and the coat 
should be required to define the figure, the super- 
fluous cloth can be removed by taking out a long 
fish under the arm, at the small of the waist, which 
will not reduce the width over the seat. If, on the 
other hand, the waist- measure should be larger than 
proportionate to the size of the breast, the better plan 
is to allow two-thirds of the excess on at the front- 
edge, drawing the line from the point 6} down from 
O, and the remainder at the side-seam of the fore- 
part, leaving out the " fish.*' 




HOULDING'S GRADUATED SCALE. 




Mr. Houlding, whose name will be familiar to our 
readers for the well-prepared essays he has at times 
communicated to our pages, has invented an instru- 
ment to which he has given the above name. To 
the eye it merely presents an exceedingly well-made 
scale on wood, with the several divisional quantities 
of the various sizes, such as the eighth, twelfth, 
third, sixteenth, &c., of the different sizes from 12 to 
24, so as to save the cutter the trouble of making 
the necessary calculaUons in drafting his garments. 
It is, in fact, a substitution for the qraduated tapes, 
by a certain arrangement on wood. This, however, 
is not in itself a novelty, as the graduated measures 
sold in France are niade in wood. The idea is 
ingenious, and reflects credit on the principle of con- 
struction, and on the maker for a well-made article. 
We believe, however, that Mr. Houlding claims some 
special advantage in its use, when drafting trousers 
by his system, which gives an additional value to his 
invention. 



INSURANCE OF TAILORS* PAPER 

PATTERNS. 

Those trades who have a country or foreign con- 
nexion, and keep paper patterns of their customers, 
may be interested to learn that one of our fraternity in 
business in London, having lately had the misfortune 
to be burnt out, recovered from the oflice in which 
he was insured, the full amount of his policy, in- 
cluding a considerable sum for the patterns destroyed, 
having valued them separately from the stock and 
fixtures. It will, therefore, suggest itself to our 
readers that they should ascertain if the office in 
which they are insured, allowed paper patterns to 
be set down at a certain value in the policy, as we 
believe there is no fixed rule among the various 

offices. 

The inconvenience to which a tailor might be 
put by his patterns being destroyed by fire will be 
palpable, and whatever sum he may receive it will 
not lessen the inconvenience to him. 

We should have thought that the patterns would 
have been considered by the offices of less value 
than if the paper had been in sheets. 
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We have to lament the death of the mnch re- 
spected Secretary of the '<Gitt Societt of Prac- 
ncAL TAiLOBSy" Mr. Samuel Sheppatd, in the 
oSth year of his age. We had been in com- 
munication 'with him many years, and have 
always found him a genial, businesslike man. 
His loss will be greatly felt by the meraberSy both 
old and new, of the Society, of which he was bo 
active a partizan ; and the interest he took in 
promoting its prosperity evinced the feeling he 
entertained for its progress. Mr. Sheppard had 
long been connected with the Society, and had 
filled the office of Secretary for a period of 
17 years; and what with the energy he had dis- 
played in the faithful discharge of his duties, and 
the courteousness of his manner to all with whom 
he was brought in contact, he deservedly won 
their esteem and friendship. 

The Society, by the death of its late Secretary, 
loses one of its most active and influential officers, 
whose place it will be difficult to fill, without en- 
tailing on his successor a due sense of the neces- 
sity for his eserting himself to the utmost, to fill 
his position with credit to himself and benefit to 
the Society of which he is the official represen- 
tative. 

After filling the position of foreman for many 
years to the late Mr. Priest, Mr. Sheppard suc- 
ceeded to the business, but this change in no way 
affected the interest he took in the Society with 



^hich he had been connected for so long a period, 
and he continued to retain his official position 
under his new dignity as master. 

It would appear that Mr. Sheppard had gene- 
rally enjoyed good health, but ruptured a blood- 
vessel at the end of last year. A few days pre- 
vious his late employer died, this event coupled 
with the death of his son on a voyage to Mel- 
bourne, both taking place in the same year, may 
have hastened his own. Although he rallied he 
never thoroughly recovered from this attack, 
and expired quite suddenly from a fit while 
taking tea with a friend on the 10th of last 
month. 

The funeral took place on the 14th idt, at the 
City Cemetery, Manor Park, and was attended by 
Mr. F.V.Willis, the President of the Society; Mr. 
Tapson, one of its oldest and most staunch mem- 
bers; Mr. Chatwin, and Mr. Brookes. Mr. Giles 
and Mr. Prewitt attended as representing the 
" West-Emd Gazette,** and Mr. Merrick from the 
'^ GEirrLEMAK's Magazine of Fastoon.*' Letters of 
apology and condolence were received from Mr. 
Humphrey, Messrs. Minister and Son, and from 
such influential members of the Society as Messrs. 
Batty, Edwards, Bawley, and Hildred, who could 
not attend on the occasion. 

At the weekly meeting of the Society succeed- 
ing the death of its late lamented Secretary, it 
was unanimously voted that a letter of condolence 
signed by the Chairman and Committee should 
be sent to hb bereaved family. 



FBEE TBADE AND FAIE TBADE. 

At a time when public attention has been directed 
to the disadvantages under which some of our 
manufacturers labour by the high protective duties 
levied on their goods on their admission into certain 
foreign eountries, and the consequent difficulty they 
have in competing with the native products, the follow- 
ing statistics, copied from one of our Transatlantic 
contemporariesi the ''New Tobk Clothieb asd Fur- 
may prove of interest, in disabusing the 




minds of some* as to the presumed advantages which 
protection is supposed to give to home manufac- 
tures: — 

Pbotbction op the Woollbx Industbt. 
There seems to be (says a correspondent of the 
New York Times) a most unfortunate conviction in 
the minds of Protectionists that all that is necessary 
to prosperity is to make an article artificially dear. I 
have endeavoured for more than 14 years to show 
that, in the end, there is more real pit^t to manu- 
facturers under a low than a high tariff. But the 
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fact is tliBt only a small clique of millionaire mono- 
polists are the real gainers by tbe protected tariff 
^sttm. And these hare the power and the means 
to keep the abominable system intact. In regard to 
the woollen fabrics, which are protected all the way 
from B5 to 140 per cent., it will be interesting to 
your readers to learn what really the proportion of 
wages to the valae of the manufactured goods is. 
In 1870| when ererything was inflated and the 
wages were the highest known in this or any other 
country, the proportion of wages to the value of the 

finished article was as follows: 

Pok. 

Woollen goods^manuiactured value 151,298,196 
Wages paid ...... 26,64^272 

which is less than 18 per cent, or, in other words, 
every 100 dols. manufactured woollen goods repre- 
sents — 

DoIb. 

In materials and prodt, about • • • 82 
In wages 18 

Total 100 

Thus you will see to what extent the labouring 
classes in woollens are really interested in this out- 
rageous protection. Assuming that our wages are 
double that of the foreign pauper wages, it would 
follow that 9 per cent, is all the protection that the 
working classes in wooUens need, whereas the lowest 
protection is about 56 per cent and the highest 
140 per cent The census report for 1880 is still 
incomplete, but the wages will, of course, show less 
than in 1Q70. The American tariff is full of pitfalls 
and swindles. Not only is it a direct incentive to 
smuggling and defrauding the revenues, but it has 
the tendency to make the most honourable men 
become parties to acts that otherwise in the usual 
walks of life they would scorn to entertain. 



We copy from the psges of our contemporary, 
*The American Tailor," the following communica- 
tion contributed to that work, in response to a 
request from the Editors. We cannot give the article 
tin extensOf but select those portions which in our 
opinion more immediately bear on the question. We 
take the' liberty to alter the spelling of certain 
words to agree with our old-fashioned ideas and the 
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rules of orthography as practised in this country, 
which has not yet arrived at the phonetic age. The 
tamjmir is an Americanism for a jonmeymaa. 

How TO Make a I>ouble-breast£d Frock. 

After seeing that the fiunng and iintag are large 
enough, so that there will be no cramping in the 
basting over, the jtmr should thoroughly shrink the 
canvas and hair^oth. If the coat is booad, the (uM^ 
inff should also be well shrank, or it may do so under 
the iron and ruin the edges. No amount of pressing 
will remedy the effect produced by want of attoatioQ 
on this point The only plan would be to rip the 
binding off, and replace it by otlier which has been 
properly shrunk. In preparing the edgea for a 
bound coat, they do not need to be drawn in nearly 
so much as if to be made up raw, or turned in and 
stitched, because the binding properly manipulated 
brings them into shape. The canvas should be out 
diagonally so as to get the collar out of the centre 
on the bias. When basting the canvas in, keep the 
straight edge to the front of the forepart Take and 
rtt/ the coat, or get it ready for the first press. In 
doing this great care should betaken in seeing to the 
Vs and cuts; and where there is any fulness, the 
seams should be sewn by hand. The waist, 
shoulder, side, and back seams should be hand-sewn; 
and the sleeves must alwayi be put in by hand. 
When the first jessing is done, baste the forepart to 
the canvas. This requires great care, and should be 
done as follows: Baste down in a line witii tiie lapel 
seam, then baste tiie forepart well in from tbe 
front, pressing the ck)th weU badt to the round 
of the breast, so as to get whatever round 
is cut on to the fix)nt edge well formed into 
the centre of the breaat Baste tiie shoulder ; first 
in the centre and then on each side, forming a hollow 
at the centre, as that part of every coat should be 
shrunk and stretched. I now come to tiie padding 
of the lapel. Never pad further than where it 
should roll to. Proceed to st»y your pockets by 
basting a piece of strong linen down tiie pleat, back^ 
and skirt, and baste a stnught piece in tiie pocket? 
mouth before turning in the pocket. The inside 
breast-pocket should be stayed by basting a piece of 
linen across the facing where the opening is intended 
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to be made. The pocket-mouta is to be cut through 
the stay, which should be seamed ia with the 
lapel and fastened at * the scje, putting another 
stay underneath before tacking through. Before 
closing the side body to the back a stay should 
be basted on at the back, and the stay put in 
the pleat of the skirt should extend two or three 
inches beyond on to the side-body, as on the back. 
The side-body should be stretched at the hollow from 
the round of the blade-bone at both seams, and 
shrunk in between them. The coat is now ready for 
a second press, after which the jour should baste 
over, as it is commonly called. This is one of the 
most particular points, as the shaping of the coat, to a 
great extent, depends upon it. The canvas must be 
basted in, so as to retain the shape first given to 
the garment, for if great care is not taken the first 
work will be destroyed. To baste over properly, in 
the first place baste down the lapel-seam, so that 
both seams lie exactly one over the other, then pro- 
ceed as before, taking great care to preserve the 
round on the bieast and the hollow at the shoulder. 
Be sure to have the facings and linings long enough, 
as many a coat is killed by the lining being in too 
short. The canvas and hair-cloth should be cut at 
front of the scye, and a Y put in the lining. I do 
not advise stretching the scye at front, especially for 
narrow shoulders. Be careful to fill in with wadding 
where the canvas and hair-cloth have been cut, so 
as not to leave an impression through the cloth. By 
carrying out these instructions they will ensure ease 
to the customer, and refiect credit to the cutter an d 
the your. A pleat an inch wide shoidd be lefl in 
the back-lining from top to bottom, and one in the 
skirt-lining also from the hip downwards. 

In putting in the sleeves, the fulness in the sleeve- 
head should be carefully drawn in with a thread and 
pressed out before sewing it in. The top of the 
shoulder should also have a thread run in, or should 
be stayed from the seam to about three icches below. 
This should also be done at the top of the side-body, 
80 as to prevent stretching at these points. Should 
the Rcye not be notched by the cutter, halve the 
scye from centre of back, and make a notch yourself 
for the fore- arm. In sewing in the sleeve — which 
should always he done by hand — the fulness should 




be put in as follows : Starting from about two inches 
from the shoulder-seam, full the sleeve-head for four 
or five inches. The under-side sleeve should also be 
fulled in or pleated. The side-body should be sewn 
in tight to the sleeve, as also the shoulder-strap, for 
about two inches ; and if the sleeve be properly cut, 
you may depend on its hanging well. Before putting 
in the sleeve, clear the canvas away from the front 
of the scye, leaving a little on at top of the shoulder 
for the sleeve-head. 

The collar should always be cut on the bias, so 
that it may be shrunk into the proper shape to fit 
the neck. In padding the canvas interlining, work 
plenty in. After shaping, the collar should always 
be basted to the neck, to see if it will throw the roll 
properly. In covering the collar, the outside — which 
should always be cut large — should be basted, first 
to the crease row, and then on each side, being care- 
ful to work in plenty of cloth, so that the bottom 
edge will not turn up when finished. 

In making up a raw edge, the stay-tape should be 
sewn on rather tight, the edge stitched close to it, 
and carefully pared, but not too close to the stitching. 
In pressing off, see that your iron is not too hot. 
Commence pressing on the facing of the left side, 
going all round the coat, pressing the lining up and 
down as you go ; coming round to the right side, 
then turn the coat over and press from right to left. 
Press the sleeve-heads and shoulder-seams ; then the 
edges, drawing them in or stretching them as required, 
to take the proper shape ; and afterwards crease the 
collar for about two inches on each side of the back- 
seam for a fashionable coat. English goods are 
more pliable and easier to press than either French 
or Grerman, and the difference requires care in 
pressing. 



The origin of the length of a yard may not be 
known to all our readers ; we learn that in the reign 
of Henry I. the length of the King^s arm was fixed 
upon as the legal measure, but we are not told how 
the measure was taken. From the same source we 
learn that in the same reign woollen yarns were 
termed wonted^ because woollen stuffs were first 
introduced by the Flemings who settled in the village 
of Worsted, near Norwich, now written Worstead. 
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OFFICIAL INFORMATION. 

Hiohlahu REaiuKKT3. 

Tlie lolloning singularly- worded inBtructionB have 
been issued by the Authorities at the War OfSce, 
and we gife tbem ptrbatim from the General Orders. 
We do not remember on any occaaioa hAving known 
such direct interference on the part of " the powers 
that be " aa mentioaed ia the following order: — 

"As it is desirable that the omamentB for Officers 
of Highland Regiments should be as nearly as 
possible of unifonn size, and that the cost of them 
idiDUId not be greater than is really necessary, the 
following regulations ia regard to them are pub- 
lished :— 

"The DOk is not to exceed ia leDgth 17^ inches 
over nil, from extreme end of dirk handle to the 
point of the sheath. The blade should not be more 
than IJ inch in breadth at the broadest part. 

" The Undi-ess Dirh Belt to be of plain, white, or 
black leather. 

Sporran top must not exceed 6 inches in 



width. The breadth of the sporran leather must 
not exceed 8^ inches. The length of the top and 
leather together must not exceed 1 1 inches, or for 
badger-skin sporrans 13 inches. 

" Officers may wear Undresi Sporrans resembling 
those of the men. 

"The Bullion Taaelt on the dress sporrans must 
not exceed six. They are only to be worn in ' Re- 
view Order,' and must be removable in regiments 
that do not adopt the undress sporran. 

"The diameter of the Brooch must not exceed 
3J inches. Undress brooches are not to be worn. 

" Subject to the above conditions, there is no 
objection to each regiment having its own distinctive 
pattern." 

So far so good ; as concerns matter of detail which 
more particularly aSTects the laceman ; but we now 
come to the pith of the orders, and we feel con- 
vinced that our readers will read with some surprise 
the following ordera : — 

" The Commanditiff OJicirs of tke Line Battalion 
of each Territorial Segiment will determine the regi- 
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menUd patterns^ and mil appoint one tradesman^ who 
shall be bound to supply all ornaments at afixed prkty 
not to exceed £25 in a kilted regiment^ or £18 in the 
Highland Light Infantry, 

" Officers appointed to Highland Regiments should 
place themselves in communication with the Officer 
commanding the Depot, if the battalion be abroad, 
unth a view to their obtaining the regulation ornaments 
at cost price. This order is prospective^ and does 
not affect the ornaments which have been provided 
under existing regulations/' 

With reference to the new organization of Infantry 
Eegiments, a leading journal says : — 

*' We understand that the existing arrangement, by 
which regiments are known by territorial designa- 
tions, has resulted in so much confusion that Mr. 
Childers is to be most strongly recommended to 
return to the old system of numbers, the present 
plan being found to be quite unsuited to an Army 
such as ours, which is not permanently located in 
the district from which it takes its name, and one 
battalion of which is always on foreign service. In 
India, especially, the confusion is very great" 

We give this information as we find it, as in the 
event of returning to the old system, and allowing 
the different regiments to retain their original dis- 
tinctive titles, the particular badges may be rein- 
stated. 

We learn from one of the journals devoted to the 
United Service, that in future all buttons and waist- 
belts worn by officers of the l2n>iAN Staff Corps are 
to have the Hoyal and Imperial (V.R. and I.) 
cypher on them in place of the royal cypher as here- 
tofore. 

" Metal badges of rank may also be worn on all 
shoulder-traps by officers of both services/' 

We give this information as the order may eren- 
tually be issued from the War Office for this altera- 
tion being carried into effect. 



INSURANCE OF TAILORS' PATTERNS. 

Since we drew the attention of our readers in the 
last number of our work to the desirability of their 
making inquiry of the offices in which they insure 




their stocks, we have applied to one of the principal 
London Insurance offices, and give the reply, sup- 
pressing the name of the office : — 

" We do grant policies including Tailors' patterns, 
that is to say, if the stock is insured with us, we 
should in the policy place a separate amount on 
patterns at a higher rate than the stock. If stock 
were taken at 2s. per cent., patterns would be at 
the rate of 5a. per cent, with a limit that no one 
pattern to be deemed of greater vcUue than an amount 
agreed upon.^^ 
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Clit BtUttit WfyojKCtors* 

"A gatherer and disposer of other men's stuff." — Wotton. 



to the sdiiob of tii£ "gazette of fashion.'* 
Dear Sir, 

Within *the last few years, a great change in 
many respects has taken place in the character of 
gentlemen's costume. Not the least remarkable is 
the latitude now allowed to the customer in selecting a 
style which he may consider the most becoming to his 
make or appearance ; especially in articles for morn- 
ing dress. Although the dictates of Fashion may 
not be disobeyed with impunity, that fickle goddess 
has so far relented as to admit of greater liberty in 
the manner of carrying out her injunctions. With 
such a privil^;e, it would appear equally incumbent 
on the trade to make themselves as well acquainted 
with the diffi;rent patterns and style suitable to the 
various figures, as to ascertain the requisite devia- 
tions to be made from a proportionate form, in order 
to correspond with the make of any particular cus- 
tomer. We suspect many who have correct notions 
on this subject would be at a loss to support tkeir 
opinions by tenable reasoning ; to such, a few hints 
may not, perhaps, be unacceptable. 

It may, we think, be safely laid down as a general 
principle, that the appearance of an object is not 
judged of so much from its individual form and size 
only, as by a comparison with others. This remark, in 
connection with the art of tailoring, will apply also 
as a guide to the cutter, in enabling him to determine 
the style best calculated to produce the effect desired. 
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For example: a question upon which cutters are 
much at issue, is whether a back cut with a straight 
or with a hollow side-seam is the more effectire in 
appearance ; one party contending for the former, 
while others advocate the latter-— -both urging the 
superiority of their view of the question with an equal 
amount of argument in its support. Taking, how- 
ever, as a guide in the decision of this matter, the 
principle I have already laid down, it would seem 
that, Avhile each may, in some respects, be correct in 
his judgment, he may also be in error in others. 

In order to illustrate the point in question, let us 
take that class of tall, slim figures, comprising prin- 
cipally youths just on the verge of manhood — ^rather 
difficult to fit, and for whom it is by no means easy 
to cut a smaji coat. The ungainly appearance of this 
figure arises from the disproportion of breadth rela- 
tively to his height; and the aim of the cutter should 
be to disguise the prominent appearance of this defect, 
although the entire concealment is utterly beyond his 
control. 

We have heard a straight side seam advocated 
as the best method for producing this effect; but, in 
my opinion, upon erroneous grounds. This form 
will doubtless impart a greater breadth of back to the 
coat, but will most assuredly increase the lank appear- 
ance of the figure. And the reason is obvious; for it 
will at once be seen that, in proportion as the width 
from the back-seam to the side-seam is increased, 
80 the distance from the latter to the side-body 
seam is necessarily decreased, and thus producing 
the very effect at this part which it is so desirable 
in this case to avoid. On the other hand, on a 
person with broad shoulders and rather stout made, 
a straight side-seam will show to advantage, as in 
this case we have breadth of "body on which to dis- 
play tmdth of back. 

There is a very common error (existing, we believe, 
more with customers than the trade), that large gar- 
ments are more suitable for thin persons. '' Make 
my clothes large, I am so very thin," is an order we 
have more than once received. Now, nothing can 
possibly be more incorrect than this idea; for the 
superfluous cloth, instead of giving the appearance of 
bulk to the body, by hanging loosely on the firame, 
merely serves to draw attention to the deficiency of 



that quantity which is necessary to fill up the space 
so created. 

Moderately tight-fitting garments, on the con- 
trary, by being well filled up, produce an effect of 
fulness which we seek in vain to produce by the 
other method. 

The same principle would lead us to the con- 
clusion, that small patterns— checks, for example — 
are not so suited to big men as larger designs, and 
vice versd ; for, as we have in a stout figure a com- 
paratively large surface to cover, we require a pro- 
portionate increase in the number of checks for that 
purpose ; and the quantity will at once draw attention 
to the extra bulk of the individual, rendered more 
conspicuous by this circumstance. An opposite — 
although not on that account more correct—result 
will follow, if we clothe a diminutive figure in checks 
or other patterns of large dimensions : the few seen 
exhibiting to great disadvantage his peculiar form. 

The foregoing cursory remarks are not advanced 
as completing the consideration of the subject ; but, 
rather, with the view of inviting the expression of 
the views of those talented members of the trade who 
may be more competent to treat upon it, as well as 
many other points, besides that I have discussed, 
and which will readily suggest themselves. 

Yours truly, 

« S. A." 



TO THE XDITOR OF THE " GAZETTE OF FASHION.*' 

« 

Deab Sir, 

Allow me to thank you for your kind and favour- 
able notice of my new rule, and also let me make a 
slight correction to your remarks. You state that 
for my trousers system I claim special advantages in 
the use of this rule. I may say I cannot claim any 
advantages from it in working out my plan that may 
not equally apply to its use with any chest or seat 
divisional system, as the encouraging testimonials I 
receive from various parts of the country testify. 

As there are men in the trade known by the name 

of " HouLDiNG," allow me to intimate that mine is 

spelt as below. 

Truly yours, 

T. H. HOLDIKO. 
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CITY OF LONDON SOCIETr OF PEACTICAL 

TAILORS. 



Mr. Fowler, 6, Wormwood Street, E.G., has been 
appointed to act as Secretary pro tern. 

At a recent meeting of the members of the above 
Society, on Mr. Willis, the President, being replaced 
in the chair by Mr. C. Edwards, the former gentle- 
man introduced to the notice of the members present 
the pattern of a clerical coat, drafted by Mr. Toby 
Collins, for a gentleman measuring 23^ breast and 
26 i waist. Mr. Willis explained the method of 
measuring and drafting. He stated that he had 
carefully examined the pattern, and was satisfied 
that it was correct in every respect, with the ex- 
ception of the measure of side (6^), which, in his 
opinion, was shorter by about three-eighths of an 
inch than he would have expected to find it. 

Mr. Willis, in the cou]*se of his remarks, stated 
that he had used the system for fifteen years, and 
found that he could rely upon the bust and curve 
measures, but the side measure would sometimes lead 
him into an error of from a quarter to half an inch. 

The figure for whom the pattern was drafted was 
described as corpulent and bending backward, or 
what is generally understood as " extra erect,*' 
although wrongly termed. 

Mr. Edwards was of opinion that the pattern was 
carefully drafted, but considered it a little too deep in 
the scye. Mr. Chatwin took exception to the pattern 
not having been drafted to the measures given, and 
said that he considered there was one incli too great 
a depth from the nape of the neck to the bottom of 
the Bcye. Several other members spoke favourably 
of the pattern. 

At another meeting "Mr, Thornton, of the Metro- 
politan Foreman Tailors' Society, produced the 
pattern of a Chesterfield for a corpulent figure, 
and explained his method for providing for corpu- 
lency, and for removing superfluous cloth from the 

bottom of the coat. 

The draughtsman was highly complimented on his 
production, and it was acknowledged that Mr. 
Thornton's plan for providing for disproportion in 
the waist, was one of the best known. He received 
the thanks of the memt)er8 for his kindness in appear- 
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ing among them to enlighten them, and favour them 
with his practical views. 

The following essays and lectures have been 
arranged to be delivered on Friday evenings at half- 
past seven at the Society's rooms at Kennan's Hotel, 
Crown Court, Cheapside, EC. 
Not. 4. — ^Mr. West— on Ladies' Frock Ulsters. 

K. Maclean — on Clerical Coats. 
T. Burton — on Trousera. 
Seecombe— on Overcoats. 
J. Gaudiu — on Economy in Cut- 
ting. 
Fowler— on Sleeves. 
A. Hildred— on Making-up of 

Garments. 
C. Edwards — on Trousers. 
Members of kindred Societies are invited to attend 
at these meetings. With such a list of subjects, there 
should be the probability of some interesting discus- 
sions, and instructive information being elicited. 
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HUNTING COSTUME. 



According to our usual custom, we illustrate in 
the present number of our work one of the most 
fashionable styles of dress for hunting. Wo cannot 
do better than extract from our work, the " Report 
OF Fashion" for the present season, the following 
complete details for the guidance of our numerous 
readers: — 

The coat is cut a little longer in the waist than the 
morning-coats we have described, and the back is 
generally heavier in character. There are five holes 
and buttons at front, and only a small lapel allowed 
on. The corners are rounded off. The neck is cut 
high, so as to admit of the top button being used, 
and the collar turned up as a protection against the 
weather. The end of the collar is square, and rather 
broad, as the fall of the collar is deeper thwi has been 
lately worn. The forepart is cut off at the bottom, 
so as not to fasten; the skirt is short, but full, and 
rounded off. Flaps in the waist-seam, with pockets 
under; one also with a flap outside the left breast, 
and a small flap in the right waist-seam. Loose 
sleeve, with a cuff, and one button and hole. The 
edges are turned in, and stitched a little distance in. 
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The coat is made of scarlet milled cloth or beaver, 
and the body and sleeves lined with pink or blue 
checked flannel. Some trades introduce a sandwich- 
case pocket inside the skirt, with the opening cut 
aslant, and interline the fronts of the skirt with 
some waterproof article. Fancj gilt buttons, or 
with a fox mozzard are worn. 

The waistcoat is made single-breasted, without a 
collar, and to button well up. It is rather long, and 
the bottom of the front-edge cut away so as to form 
a small skirt. Spotted toilanet and swansdown, on 
blue, green, pink, or white grounds, are generally 
made up. 

Breeches of leather, or imitation doeskin, cut easy 
to the body and thigh, but to fit well at the knee, 
and below to the calf, as they are cut long. They 
have four pearl "fish -eye'* or plain gilt shank 
buttons at the knee, and a small one in the garter. 
They are made with fly-front and frog-pockets. 

The short legging of stocking, or thin chamois 
leather, is much used, as it is found to be so 
serviceable. It is about six inches in length, and 
sewn on to the bottom of the breeches under the 
garter lining. It is cut to the shape of the leg, 
and fastened down the side by small flat linen 
buttons. It keeps the breeches well down in their 
place, and is a protection under the " top," or with 
riding-boots. 

Pantaloons are cut easy in the thigh, but close 
from the knee downwards. They have buttons at 
the knee, to imitate breeches, but there are not any 
holes. A narrow strap is sewn on to the bottom of 
the leg-seam, and after being passed under the foot, 
is fastened to the side-seam with a button and hole. 
There are three holes and buttons in the opening 
at the bottom of the side-seams. Pantaloons are 
made of drab or grey doeskin, plain, diagonal ribs, 
narrow stripes, or broad ribs. 



LADIES* MORNING COAT. 



We have illustrated on one of the plates pub- 
lished with our present number, a fashionable style 
of morning-coat now made for ladies, as a walking 
dress. As shown on the plate, the front is somewhat 
different to the pattern, in having a small turn 



allowed on at top of the front edge of the forepart. 
It will be easy to add a little on to the pattern to 
form this turn if preferred. The sleeve is small to 
the arm, and is finished with a round cuff* with 
two buttons and holes. There are flaps at the waist- 
seams, and an ordinary plait to the back- skirt. The 
edges are turned in and stitched. Fancy buttons 
are worn in such materials as are suited to the 
article made up. Plain cloths and beavers with or 
without a face, twills and tweeds in light and dark 
colours, are equally in gocd taste. Brown is a 
favourite colour, and is frequently made up with 
fancy gilt buttons. 

DOUBLE-BREASTED CHESTERFIELD. 



The style of Over-coat represented on this plate is 
different in appearance to the single-breasted coat 
published in a former number. In length and 
general proportions it is the same. The Lapel is 
moderately broad, and has six holes worked in it. 
The edges are bound or have a silk braid sown on 
flat. Velvet collars are fashionable. This style of 
coat is made up in light and in dark colours in 
dressed beaver, and in fancy makes of goods, ribbed 
or striped, as also in fur beaver, milled Meltons, and 
Irish frieze. 



DESCRIPTION OF THE PATTERNS IN 

DIAGRAIil. 

Plates 2038 akd 2039. 



Diagrams I, 2, 3, 4, 9, and 14, are the pattern of 
the lady's jacket illustrated on one of the plates 
issued with the present number of our work. It is 
cut long in the waist, which forms a special feature in 
this style of jacket ; and the skirt being compara- 
tively short, assists the effect which is desired to be 
produced. There are two " V's '* taken out in tlie 
iorepart (diagram 1 ) under the bosom ; the quantity 
deducted will be governed by the difference between 
the size of the breast and the waist. In cases, how- 
ever, of the latter being out of proportion to the 
breast measure, it will be advisable to add on at the 
front edge, opposite to the point 17 on the base-line, 
two-thirds of tl.e disproportion in the size of the 
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We notice a smart style in stripes, with knots of 
coloured wool on the ^ce, as also some without the 
stripes, but forming irregular lines. The contrast 
between the colour of the knots or curls of wool and 
the ground shows up the pattern to advantage. We 
have other patterns in stripes by dotted broken lines, 
and by fine lines on a mixture ground, in which 
several colours are intermixed. In diagonal lines 
there is a fair assortment, but the style has not the 
quality of novelty to recommend it. 
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VOLUNTEERS. 



In our last number we published an order pro- 
hibiting Volunteers from appearing abroad in their 
uniform. 

It might appear presumptuous on our part to ques- 
tion the good taste of such an order, and the effect 
of such a restriction being placed upon the freedom 
of action of the members of the Volunteer force. 
We all know the influence produced at various 
public meetings held in foreign countries by the 
diversity of uniforms frequently noticed on these 
occasions, and the gay appearance which the variety 
of colours and makes gives to the meeting. Under 
the circumstances, the Volunteer has but to " grin 
and bear " the infliction, but it will be little calcu- 
lated to reconcile him to the new yoke imposed upon 
him by being transferred to the War Oflice authori- 
ties. Considering that in the regular forces a special 
feature is allowed to the ordinary uniform by gold lace 
being worn on the trousers at balls, &c., simply for 
show, one fails to see what possible objection there 
could be to allowing members of our Volunteer force 
to appear abroad in full war paint, when an oppor- 
tunity offers. 

Surely a man is as likely to conduct himself with 
propriety in his uniform when he represents the 
corps to which he belongs, as in mufiij and when 
forming but an unit in the mass. 

PROTECTION FOR WATCHES. 



With so many instances of watches being abstracted 
from waistcoat-pockets, it has often surprised us that 
the members of our trade have not set them- 
selves the task of finding out some means for pre- 




venting " the light-fingered gentry" from carrying 
out this branch of their dishonest and annoying 
calling. 

Many years since we~published a suggestion by a 
correspondent, as a remedy for this nuisance. He 
proposed that a tape or narrow loop of braid should 
be sown lengthways down the centre of the pocket, 
leaving a portion only of it free, so that the chain 
might be passed through it ader the watch had been 
put into the pocket. On a thief attempting to pull 
the chain out, the narrow opening would prevent the 
watch being passed through with the chain, and the 
tug would indicate to the intended victim that some 
unfair proceedings had been attempted against him, 
and, perhaps, give him sufficient warning to arrest 
the offender. 

With the very liberal display of watch chain 
made by some gentlemen, it is no wonder that the 
temptation is, under certain circumstances, too great 
for the self -abnegation of the unprofessional members 
of the light-fingered community. To the profes- 
sional gentlemen of this class, their dexterity and 
practice make the following of their calling a pro- 
fitable source of income. 

Any gentleman who had once been robbed of a 
valuable watch would jonly be too* pleased on his 
tailor telling him that he had found out a mode for 
protecting his interest in the future. 

There must be some ingenious members ot our 
trade who, if they took this apparently little matter 
fairly in hand, could devise some plan for benefiting 
society in this respect. 
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NEW DUTIES FOR A JUDGE. 



A firm of tailors in the City recently had to sue 
a client in the City of London Court, for a sum 
charged for a coat supplied to him, and which be 
had returned on the plea that it did not fit. The 
judge suggested that it should be tried on, and 
plaintiff and defendant retired for that purpose. On 
their return into Court, the defendant pointed out, to 
the amusement of the Court, what he considered 
defects. His Honour overruled his arguments, and 
remarked, '^ that in his opinion the coat was an un- 
commonly good fit," and gave judgment for the 
plaintiff, who, with Shylock, might have exclaimed, 
" O wise and upright judge." 
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OFFICIAL INFORMATION. 

FoKAOE Gaps. 

Comnuuiding Officers and Qoarter -Muters of 
Begimeatal DiBtricM will wear the forage-caps of the 
pattema approved of for Officers of correspouding 
raulc io BattalioDS of Territorial Regiments. 

OpricEBS OF Tekritoual Regiuents— Dbess. 

The ornaments aatliorized to be worn by Officers 
of Territorial B^ments on collars and forage-caps 
nua/ be in metal or embroidery. The Commanding 
Officers of the Line Battalions will decide for each 
Territoiial B^ment which material shall be adopted. 
ABMIf Oboanizatiok. 

Her Majesty has been gracionsly pleased to ap- 
prove of the composition of the Territorial Begiment 
Btjled "The Connaught Rangers" being as follows :— 

Ist battalion — 88d» Foot. 2nd battalion— 94th 
Foot. 3rd battalion^ — ^Sonth Majo Militia. 4tb 
battalion — Galway HiLitia, 5th battalion — Roscom- 
mon Militia. 6th battalion — North Mayo Militia, 
and not as was pieriously published. 



ON CORPULENT MEN'S CHESTERFIELDS. 

A Lecture oivek before the 

Mevbess of the City Society op Pkactical Tailors, 

By Mr. J. P. TnoRNTOif, 

OF THE UETBOPOUTAH SOCIETY 



Gentlemen, — I mast confesa that it was not with- 
out a considerable amonni of friendly pressure I was 
induced to grant permission for placing my name 
upon your progratnines; as while being conscious of - 
the honoar conferred upon me, by having my name 
associated with those of gentlemen whose talent aud 
industry have reflected credit upon our profession, I 
could not avoid realizing &a fact that my expe- 
rience as a cutter, compared with that of the many 
veterans present, has been too limited to justify me 
in assuming that any drafl I could place before yon 
would be considered of sufScient value to attract 
your particular attention, or merit your approval. 

Under this impression, you can understand that 
it was but natural I should endeavour to avoid the 
palpable nslc of being too original, and that as a 
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consequence I should prefer standing under the 
banner of some experienced warrior, rather than 
proclaim hostilities against existing sjrstems, and 
raise a war-cry of my own. 

In accordance with this resolution I decided to 
submit to you the pattern of a Chesterfield for a 
corpulent figure. Breast, 24 ; waist, 26 ; and would 
beg to direct special attention to a plan for providing 
the necessary ease for the rotundity of the stomach, 
as shown by Mr. F. Prewett, at a meeting of the 
Metropolitan Foreman-Tailors' Society. 

I think it will be acknowledged that to cut a 
Chesterfield, for a figure of the given dimensions, 
and while perfectly fitting to the body, shall also set 
snug and compact about the skirt, is a task in which 
many cutters most lamentably fail. 

How often, in strolling down Cheapside, are our 
eyes offended by the garments seen to hang upon 
some portly alderman, whose sides have become so 
inflated by perhaps too great a predilection for 
turtle soup, and other weaknesses. A man whose 
girth contains so many square inches, will probably 
order from his tailor such a garment as a Chester- 
field. With a disproportion in the relative size of 
the waist, and so palpable to the eye, he would 
naturally desire that his coat shall, at all events, not 
make his figure appear more conspicuous to the eye. 
Yet that such is the fiict in a number of cases is 
unquestionable. The skirt, or that portion of the 
coat below the protuberance he possesses, instead of 
following the curve of the figure at front, will stand 
out in an unsightly fiishion, while folds of superfluous 
material will form around the thighs in anything 
but a graceful style, and would almost seem to imply 
that the cutter's intention was to add insult to 
Nature's freak. 

Now, if we reflect for a moment, we shall find 
that the defect originated in omitting to make the 
proper provision for the protuberance at front. 

It may be urged that the enlargement is provided 
for by the increase in the measurement ; it may be 
so, so far as the actual circumference is concerned ; 
but, notwithstanding, the degree of ease is not found 
at the very part at which it is most undeniably 
required. 

This cannot be otherwise, when we find cutters 



still attempting the impossible feat of fitting a round 
surface with a plane ; the convexity which palpably 
exists having to be met by the antiquated process of 
** drawing in," '^ shrinking," ''pressing back," &c., &c. 

This ** puckering" method is never effectual, and 
is always objection ablcj as in an incredibly short 
time the cloth, which by the manipulation of the 
iron has heen farced from its position, will return in 
an unexpected and most unwelcome manner. 

Thus, gentlemen, we find the majority of cutters 
rely upon the workman to produce the desired 
effect ; others, however, strike out more boldly, and 
cut a dart from the side-seam, as is often carried 
out in corpulent men's vests. 

I have met with other cutters who with more 
confidence assert that they take out tlie dart at 
front, which, while shortening it, provides the room 
where wanted. Having endeavoured to describe 
the plans usually adopted, and their inherent faults, 
I now beg to introduce to your notice a plan which 
I consider overcomes the difficulty. It is worked as 
illustrated on diagram 10. First by marking the 
position of the opening of the pocket; a line can 
then be traced from the side-seam to the front tack 
of the opening, as from 1 to 2 on the diagram. 
From 1 to 3 mark half the disproportion in size of 
waist, and draw the lower line to 2, as if the inten- 
tion were to cut out a dart. Now cut down under 
the scye in the direction in which many cutters 
always place a seam, and which being a usual 
plan, will not be objected to. Having cut the seam 
down to the pocket opening, crease the pattern, 
placing the two lines running from the side-seam 
together. The top of the cut under the soye will 
now open. When the seams of this cut are brought 
together, the result will at once manifest itself. The 
loose stuff will be removed from the mdes and front, 
and pass out at the bottom of the side-seam, as 
shown on the diagram. The quantity thud passing 
out can then be cut off, and the amount lost between 
1 and 3 can be added at the bottom. The exact 
quantity to be taken off at bottom of 'side-seam can 
be ascertained to a nicety, by drawing two lines, 
4 and 5, square with the top and the bottom edge of 
the pocket opening; the distance these two lines are 
apart will show the amount to be reduced. 
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Thus, gentlemen, we have a dose and snugly- 
fitting ddrt round the bottom. Our edge is short, 
obviating the necessity for " drawing in," while 
ample room is provided in conformity with the 
requirements of the particular figure, at the exact 
part of the body where such spaoe is required. 

I have much pleasure in submitting the draft 
to your notice, soliciting the most searching criti- 
cism, my only desire being to institute a comparison 
with other plans, and promote a discussion of views 
and an expression of opinion, which being honestly 
entertained and courteously put forward, may con- 
tribute so materially to the advanoement and deve- 
lopment of our profession. 

The priiusiple on which Mr. Thornton has founded 
his plan for making the necessary alteration in the 
shape of the forepart of a Chesterfield for a corpulent 
figure, has evidently been suggested by the method 
usually adc^led when drafting waistcoats for the 
same make of men, to prevent the fi-ont edge of the 
forepart fi-om standing away at the bottom, by 
taking out a V in a line with the welt seam, so that 
it might not be too visible* The effect of this is to 
draw back the bottom of the front edge inside, pro- 
viding sufficient liberty for the disproportion in 
amount of corpulency, and what is also of some 
importance, not create a difficulty in making up the 
front edges. We think if any of our readers who are 
prMeged with such instances of disproportion in 
make in their practice, would test the plan suggested, 
tb^ would find it to obviate the unsightly appear- 
ance which Chesterfields for corpulent men usually 
present, while at the same time not producing the 
shape suitable to this particular make of figure. 



ART IN DRESS. 
Bj George W. Matthews. 




In the '' Abt Exikbit of Fasbion," a work pub- 
lished at Chicago, a oopy of which has been politely 
sent to us by Idie proprietors, we met with an inte- 
resting article on Abt nr Dbbss, fixxn which we are 
disposed to make some extracts. We will first, how- 
ever, give our meed of praise to the work itself, as it 
most assuredly deserves more than a passing notice. 



The Art Exhibit of Fashion is a work simply 
published as a channel for advertisements; and for 
excellence of type, composition, printing, and paper, 
surpasses anything which we have ever seen. The 
illustrations are numerous and generally well exe- 
cuted, and come out as sharp as impressions from steel 
plates. The work refiects great credit on all who 
have been engaged in getting it up, and their respec- 
tive efforts cannot but meet with a due reward. 

Mr. Matthews has treated his subject in an 
exhaustive manner, going back to so remote a period 
as 1600 B.C., to idiow the attention paid to rank by 
the Egyptians, in the size of the doth and the method 
of twining it round the body, and also by wearing two 
or more loin cloths of different materials. He assumes 
as the reason for so little variation in the form of 
dress in Egypt for a period of over 3000 years, the 
mildness of the climate, and the necessity of adopt- 
ing a costume accordingly. The Romans, by con- 
quest, carried the civilization of the East over 
Western Europe. Their notions were copied from 
the Greeks. Convenience, rather than fashion, was 
the ruler of the style of dress. 

Mr. Andrews traces the beginning of *^ diversified 
art and magnificence in dress " to the lith and 15th 
centuries, when the development of heraldry exer- 
cised its influence. Subsequent changes followed 
each other in rapid succession, and may be said to 
have culminated in the 17th century under Louis 
XrV. of France. 

According to Mr. Matthews' argument, the reaction 
which followed the extravagance of Charles 11. of 
England, and of Louis XTV. of France, culminated 
in the Declaration of Independence by the American 
Colonies and of the Directory in France. This 
reaction was opposed to the progress of style in dress, 
as the prejudice existing at that time was so strong 
against the distinction in the dress of the classes. 

Mr. Andrews, in tracing the progress of dress in 
his country, attributes the advance to the large 
fortunes made by many persons, and as a consequen- 
tial result; with wealth came education, refined 
homes, and esthetic culture. 

Referring to the satisfinstion which a man with 
means experiences in seeing the females of his family 
well and elegantly dressed, he himself is often in- 
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different to the effect himself, forgetting the annoy- 
ance he is inflicting on his wife bj his carelessness. 

Mr. Matthews remarks : '' The man who buys one 
suit for all occasions is never well dressed, as he is 
almost invariably seedy; and when occasion requires 
him to change, he feels awkward and uncomfortable. 
The true art of dressing well is to make a careful 
toilette every day. The habit once formed becomes 
an ever-recurring pleasure, and ceases to be a 
trouble, and consumes no more time. A knowledge 
of what is proper in dress, coupled with the habit of 
conforming to the same, gives an appearance of 
elegance in no other way to be acquired, and is the 
only way in which a man can learn to appear at his 
best. 

" The frequent change from a business suit to 
demi'toilette^ or to evening dress, accustoms a man to 
the changes, and overcomes the awkward feeling of 
being ' dressed up,' as to be elegant one must be 
wholly unconscious as a child of his attire. 

^' Whilst there are many notable instances of men 
of genius, education, and of the highest intellectual 
attainments, being utterly indifferent to their per- 
sonal appearance, yet it is no credit to them. Even 
a diamond is more brilliant in a beautiful setting. 

''These suggestions do not apply exclusively to 
those of abundant wealth, as happily in this country 
it is within the means of all in ordinary circum- 
stances to follow them, and dress in conformity with 
the requirements of the best society.'* 
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die fftlectic ite|io0ttorK« 

A gatherer and disposer of other men's stuff." — Wotion. 



to the editor of the "gazette of fashion." 
Dear Sir, 

Kindly inform me through the columns of your 
valuable journal if you ever knew a cutter who could 
do his work '' without a single alteration." 

My governors are not practical men, as you will 
judge. When I get any alteration, such as a coat a 
little too tight at front of scye, sleeve a little short or 
long, or, as often happens, the customer does not 
like the cloth after it is made up, and condemns the 
fit of the garment in order to get it exchanged for 



something else ; when any of these things happen, I 
am told, '' There is the customer and there is the 
tape, and there should not be any alteration 
whatever." 

I do not have many alterations, but, at the same 
time, I do not expect ever to be without some, or 
I would certainly be a " rara aviSf^ as I never knew 
a man without having alterations. 

I hope that some employers possess more common 
sense than my present ones do. 

Yours truly, 

"A. T." 

[The employers of our correspondent, according 
to his description, are evidently not practical men, 
and consequently not able to form a proper opinion 
on the matter to which " A. T." refers. Were any 
man to tell us that he never had a misfit, we should 
look him steadily in the face to see if he were in a 
condition to know what he was talking about, 
and according to the result of our observation we 
should frame our conclusion of what dependence 
should be placed in his remark; probably not to his 
advantage. It is well known in the practice of the 
trade that masters who are, or have been, cutters 
are the most indulgent in their criticisms, knowing 
by their own personal experience the impossibili^ of 
being infallible in cutting, as also the certainty of 
making misfits. There is another important point 
to be taken into consideration in the troubles of 
the cutter, the frequency of customers finding fault 
with the Jit of a garment, when the real motive for 
the complaint is that they do not approve of the 
pattern or the material lihey selected when giving 
their order, after it was made up. In such a case 
the cutter is made the scapegoat, and with such em- 
ployers as referred to by our correspondent, he 
would be sure to be held responsible, and be debited 
with all the blame for want of knowing his duties 
better. The more experienced the cutter, and, with 
large experience, the more convinced is he that a 
due allowance should be made for misfits, from 
whatever cause arising* Of course, a radical error 
of judgment would speak for itself, but even then 
it must be taken in conjunction with the figure of the 
customer. Our correspondent must, in our opinion, 
l>e satisfied that he has acted to the best of his 
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ability, and let that fact be his solatium against any 
censure he may meet with from hb employers for 
hia apparent want of judgment.] 



EVENING-DRESS. 




We haye the pleasure to present our patrons with 
an illustration, on one of the plates issued with the 
present number, of the most fashionable style of 
evening-dress as sanctioned by the leading houses in 
town. 

We cannot do better than transfer our description 
of eyening-dress from the present copy of our half- 
yearly work, "The Repobt op Fashion," as it 
embodies all the information as to detail which a 
tailor can require. The details of a dress coat vary 
to so trifling an extent from one season to the other, 
that to an unpractised eye the difference would 
scarcely be perceptible. The waist, as shown by the 
pattern in diagram, is perhaps a trifle longer than last 
reported, but not sufficient to show. The skirt is 
rather narrow at the top and bottom, more especially 
so at the bottom. The sleeve is easy to the arm, 
and has two or three buttons and holes in the cufi*, 
according to the width. The frock-end collar is 
perhaps the more generally worn, showing but a 
small light between it and the top of the lapel, which 
is not cut very pointed. It has five holes worked 
in it. The turn of the front is moderate in width, 
as the lapel is sufficiently broad. The edges are 
turned in and stitched close, or bound or trimmed 
with a narrow silk braid. The small patterns in 
black elastic coating continue in favour, with fancy 
silk buttons. The breast-facings are made of black 
satin or ribbed silk, reaching to the lapel-seam, and 
the skirts lined with black silk serge or levantine for 
well-dressed young men. 

Although we have illustrated the ordinary lapel 
and " frock-end " collar, we would strongly advise 
our patrons to take every opportunity of a well- 
dressing man and of a suitable figure and appearance 
in a customer, to introduce the rolling collar faced 
with silk. The difference in style and general effect 
is so marked, that there can be no two opinions as 
to which is the more becoming to the wearer, and 
beneficial in its influence to the tailor. 



The effect produced by a garment should always 
be taken into consideration by the cutter, as the 
credit is mainly due to him in selecting a style suit- 
able to the particular character of his customer. 

Dress waistcoats may be made with a roll collar or 
without a collar ; in both cases to open low, and in 
length to correspond with the length of lapel. 
There are three or four buttons and holes at front, 
according to the length of the waistcoat. They are 
made of blauk cassimere embroidered in black silk, 
with narrow braids and bugles; or of plain cassi- 
mere, with two rows of narrow tracing braid on the 
edges, along the welts, and on the roll of the collar. 
Figured silk, or jewelled or coral buttons, may be 
worn. 

Evening-dress trousers are now cut rather smaller 
in the leg, from the fork downwards, and moderately 
easy on the boot, as shown by the pattern in dia- 
gram. They are made with fly-fronts, and cash, 
'< frog,*' or side-pockets. Black doeskin of a medium 
substance, and black elastic coating to match the 
coat, are both worn. 

DRIVING COAT. 



A driving coat may be made either single or 
double-breasted. We have represented a double- 
breasted coat on our plate. The coat is cut quite 
loose as a ^' Sac " with or without a back-seam. 
The lapel is moderately broad, and has four or five 
holes worked in it. Wide sleeve fastened at the 
wrist by a narrow leather or cloth strap and buckle. 
Deep flaps with pockets under, and one outside the 
lefl breast. A ticket-pocket on the right or 
on the top-side of the left sleeve, with half 
circular flap. The edges double stitched rather 
broad, and the coat lined with checked or striped 
horse cloth or tweed. Drab Devon is usually made 
up, but brown Devon is also worn. 



COVERT COAT. 



On one of the figures on the third plate, we give 
an illustration of the " Covert *' coat, a particular 
style of Over-coat worn by gentlemen riding or 
driving to a meet of the hounds. It is short, and 
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cut like a lounge-jacket; fitting easily to the figure. 
There are five buttons and holes at front, the latter 
in a fly or through. Soiall turn, with a collar so 
that it might be turned up in bad weather. Easy 
sleeve, with a deep simulated cuff by three rows 
of stitching as on the edges. The bottom of the 
side-seams is left open, with a ketch sewn on, being 
found more convenient than an opening in tlie back- 
seam. It is usual to line this style of coat with a 
bright coloured horse*cloth. The coat itself is made 
in drab Devon, in a narrow lined make of goods of 
the same colour, or of a brown livery drab, or stout 
faced beaver. 



THE ULSTER. 



The Ulster, as a style of Over -coat for the 
winter, has lost much of its former prestige ; and if 
any one have taken the trouble to notice the speci- 
mens of this garment which he may see in the 
streets, he will not be surprised at the falling-off 
in public estimation of this particular form of Over- 
coat. There are Ulsters, and there are Ulsters, but 
widely differing in every respect, except as a cover- 
ing to the body. This style of Over- coat can be 
traced to the military great-coat worn by officers of 
the French Infantry. It was essentially a loose, easy- 
fitting coat, with the opportunity of contracting the 
width at the waist at pleasure by means of a strap 
and button and hole, when desirable. The length to 
which they have been cut was very well as a tra- 
velling coat, but totally unsuited for walking; ex- 
cepting that just at that time there was a perfect 
craze for long skirts, without any reference to their 
being either appropriate or becoming in appearance. 
Still, as we are in the hands of the trade and not 
independent in our action, we are obliged to repre- 
sent garments as they are \vorn. 

The present style of Ulster for travelling is single- 
breasted and to button close up to the top, with a 
deep collar and rather broad at the end. The coat 
is cut long and easy to the body, and is worn without 
u belt, as it is not really much larger in compass 
than an ordinary Chesterfield. It is more owing to 
the article and pattern that the distinction between 
the two is noticeable. The sleeve is wide and may 



be confined at the wrist by a narrow strap and bookie. 
There are deep fi<^s with pockets under across the 
fronts of the skirts, and one on each breast. A long 
opening is left at the bottom of the back-seam, with 
three buttons and holes, the latter worked in a fly. 
The edges are turned in and stitched rather broad 
Bold patterns in Cheviots and other makes of goods 
are generally preferred, and colours which would not 
be tolerated in any other garment can be made up 
with safety in Ulsters. 

Besides for travelling there is one other purpose 
for which which Ulsters are well adapted — that is, 
worn over evening-dress. They should then not be 
conspicuous by the pattern or material. The style 
is suited to the dress worn underneath, as it does 
not disarrange it in shape. 
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GROOM'S GEEAT-COAT. 



Our patrons will find a very faithful representation 
of the style of Great-coat which should be made up 
for grooms, on the other figure on the same plate 
with a lady, and on which they may place the utmost 
reliance for the accuracy of the details, and general 
form and character. The waist should be cut rather 
long, and the side-seam slightly sprung out at the 
bottom. The hip-buttons vary from 4 to 5 inches 
apart in width, according to the figure of the servant, 
or to his fancy, if allowed to indulge it. The 
back-scye is moderately broad, and the back cut to 
a fair width across to the sleeve-hesd. The lapel is 
sewn on, and is of an average width. The comer aft 
top is usually rounded off, and there are six holes in 
the lapel. The coat is cut quite easy to the measure, 
especially at the waist-seam, so as to let the body fall 
well down into its place. The neck is short; the 
collar low in the stand, and rather narrow in the fall, 
made up to sit quite snug on the top-edge, and the 
end rounded off to correspond with the lapel, but to 
a greater extent. The skirt is rather flat, and should 
reach to the knee, or a little below. There are short 
side-edges in the plaits, with three buttons, and flaps 
on the waist-seam, with the comers rounded off, and 
pockets under. The sleeve is easy to the arm, and 
without a cuff. It is moderately close at the hand, 
and is made up with two buttons and holes at the 
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bottom of the hind-arm. The comers are rounded 
off. The edges are stitched. 

There is frequently a difference in the colour of 
the Great-coat worn by a groom in a fkmily, and 
that worn bj the other serrants in livery. Drab of 
a light shade is much worn, with a velvet collar to 
match, and a plain button, also to match. The crest 
button would otherwise be worn, especially if the 
same colour were used for all servants alike. 



CITY OF LONDON SOCIETY OF PRACTICAL 

TAILORS. 



We are requested to state that the anniversary 
dinner of the above Society of Foreman-Tailors, will 
take phice at Kennan's Hotel, Cheapside, on Satur* 
day, the 17th inst. Mr. Willis, the President of the 
Society, will take the chair on the occasion, and 
Mr. Chatwin act as Vice. 

The Stewards are Messrs. Rawley, Batty, Ed- 
wards, Abbott, Rumball, and Gaudin. 

Tickets, price 6s. each, may be had of the Secre- 
tary, Mr. Thos. R. Fowler, 6, Wormwood Street, 
Bishopsgate Street, E.C. 



DESCRIPTION OF THE PATTERNS IN 

DIAGRAM. 

Plates 2038 and 2039. 



Diagrams 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, and 8, are the pattern of 
the fashionable style of dress-coat for the season, 
as illustrated on one of the plates issued with the 
present number of our magazine. We have repre- 
sented the collar and lapel most generally worn, and 
perhaps the more useful to the majority of our 
patrons. 

Diagrams 6, 7, 9, 12, 13, and 14, are & fac-aimile 
of the pattern of a clerical coat drafted by Mr. Toby 
Collins, of the City of London Society of Practical 
Tailors, and introduced to the notice of the members 
at one of their recent meetings by the President, 
Mr. Willis. In our last number we referred to this, 
and published Mr. Willis's remarks on presenting 
the pattern, as also some of the criticisms upon the 
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shape, which were elicited in the course of the dis- 
cussion which took place as to the merits of the 
production. 

The pattern, although drafted for an abnormal 
figure, will be none the less acceptable to our 
readers, as it is in great straits that a friend is 
usually the most appreciated; and if any of our 
patrons should have such a particular make of man 
to draft a coat-pattern for, we feel certain that they 
will be obliged to us for publishing that which may 
relieve them from great anxiety, and not be too 
proud to avail themselves of Mr. Collins's communica- 
tion, if only as the groundwork of a pattern they might 
produce for their individual customer. Although 
the pattern may not be very graceful in shape, the 
majority of cutters have learnt by experience that 
it is not always the prettiest shaped pattern which 
fits best, however pleasing it may be to the eye. 
This pattern our readers will understand should be 
produced by the ordinary tape measure, as being 
drafted for illustration of a particular size or plan 
of cutting, the several quantities do not refer to 
the diviaons on the Graduated Measure, correspond- 
ing with the size of the breast, as in this instance 
23J, but to the divisions on the tape measure in 
general use. 

Diagram 10 illustrates Mr. Thornton's plan of 
providing in a Chesterfield pattern for disproportion 
in the size of the waist, and which we noticed in our 
last number. Since then Mr. Thornton has kindly 
sent us a pattern of the forepart of a Chesterfield, 
so as to complete the remarks made in his address 
to the members of the City of London Society of 
Practical Tailors. Mr. Thornton's presence as a 
lecturer, on the occasion to which we refer, is a 
pleasing proof of the good feeling existing between 
the members of the two societies, and the total 
absence of selfishness when the genuine benefit of the 
members of the trade is concerned. 

Diagram 11 is the pattern of a pair of evening- 
dress trousers, as adopted by the leading trades for 
the ensuing season. They are now worn rather 
closer in the leg than was fashionable when we last 
reported, but not to the extent of difference as 
noticed in morning trousers. Our artist has not 
rendered the shape of the upper part of the side- 
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seam of the top side as we drew it in our pattern. 
There should be more round allowed on immediately 
below the point 4 from 2, to provide for the neces- 
sary ease over the hips; as if the trousers are not 
cut sufficiently easy at this particular pait of the 
body, they can never be thoroughly comfortable in 



wear. 



A plan we recommend for taking out the dress, is 
to add on at the top of the front edge of the undress 
forepart as much as has been taken off at the top of 
the leg-seam, and to deduct the same at the top of 
the side-seam, so that the two top-sides may be of the 



same size. 



KEVIEW OF NEW GOODS. 

FROM THE « REPORT OF FASHION" 
FOR AUTUMN AND WINTER. 

{Continued from p, 56.) 



It is some time since we had such a varied assort- 
ment of goods for waistcoats before us as that which 
is now under our notice. Makes of waistcoatings for 
hunting have always been more or less in demand, 
but in the new goods we have, in addition to these, 
others adapted for morning wear, as in old times. 
The '' thin edge of the wedge " has evidently been 
firmly inserted, and it only requires the energy of 
the leading trades to ensure its further introduction, 
and, by their influence with their respective connec- 
tions, revive a demand for figured vestings, which 
would be as gratifying to their customers as beneficial 
to their personal interest. 

One of the greatest novelties in style is in a fine 
make of silk figured cashmere, of a light drab or 
blue ground, with a design of a Chinese character 
well and minutely carried out in some other bright 
colours. The style has something of the character 
of the SHAWL pattern waistcoats formerly worn by 
gentlemen, but is more minute and clearer in design. 
We notice another style which cannot be described, 
as it does not possess the particular distinguishing 
mark of the other, but, nevertheless, is equally suit- 
able, and makes a smart vesting, in quiet colours, 
as well as in bright colours on a dark ground. 




Figured silk plush, which, when in favour many 
years ago, had such success for morning waistcoats, 
is now revived in plain colours and in bright mix- 
tures. We know of no more stylish or becoming 
article for the purpose than this. It suits all forms 
of coat, but naturally shows to most advantage 
with a smart and well-made, double-breasted frock- 
coat. 

On a make of ground in light and dark small 
mixtures, somewhat resembling the ordinary plush, 
we have some good patterns for vestings. The base 
of the ground is formed by short loops of different 
coloured silks crossing each other, and here and 
there round spots of silk of a different colour to 
those introduced in the mixture. 

For a less pretentious style we have stripes 
formed by a series of very small circles in lines, 
and a double feather stripe on each side. We find 
this pattern in several very smart colourings, as 
also in more sober shades. 

In stripes — ^which perhaps will first lead the way 
to fancy vestings being adopted — ^we have an excel- 
lent assortment. On a small dice-pattern dull ground 
we have fine lines of a different colour in bright silk, 
about three-eighths of an inch apart. There is a 
variety in the colour of the ground, but in all the 
stripes contrast well. 

On a figured make of ground the stripes are alter- 
nately of two different colours — as scarlet and white, 
crimson and yellow, blue and buff, and formed by 
small square spots. 

We have some good patterns in checks, in which 
are introduced several bright colours, on dark and 
light grounds. On a " feather-twill" ground, rather 
dark, we notice some effective styles, with broken 
lines of bright-coloured silks. 

Besides those we have described there are several 
other equally good patterns in one colour, or with 
others worked up in them, to which no objection 
could possibly be taken, and might pave the way 
to more striking patterns succeeding them. 

Specially for hunting waistcoats, we have a white 
mat ground with small double spots in coloured 
silks, scattered over the face. We have also plain 
cream on a small figured striped groimd. 

{To he continued,) 
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OFFICIAL INFORMATION. 

CBAKOU in DESICHfATIOM OF SCOTCH RtODIEim. 

The CameroDiaQB (Scotch Bifles) \*ill id future 
be designated " The Cameronuiu) (Scottish Biflet)." 

The SeafoTth Highlanders (RosB-shire Bufis) irill 
in fntora be designated "Seafbrth HighUnders 
(Rots-shiie BuA. The Dake of Alhan^'g)." 
Beoimektal Badobs. 

Officers trill wear the authorized regimental 
badges on the collar of the tonic only. 



CITY OF LONDON SOCIETY OF PRACTICAL 
TAILORS. 

At a recent meeting of the members of the above 
Society of Foreman -Tailors, Mr. J, F, Rumball 
delivered a very interesting lecture on "Practical 
subject which of all others would be 
certun to claim the atteodon of those preseut. We 
have been kindly &Tonred with notes of the lecture 




and diagrams illustratbg Mr, Rumball's views, 
which we have much pleaeore in laying before our 
readers, with a conviction that they will be inte- 
rested in the line of argament advanced by the 
lecturer. Mr. Rumball, on addreBsing his audience, 
introduced his observations by remarking : 

" The following ia not put forward with a view 
to produce any new system of cutting, but with 
the hope of leading to some improvement on the 
existing method of applying a system wlien learnt; 
to adapt it so as to suit the requirements o{ the 
figure we have to clothe. I have taken the plan 
laid down by Messrs. E. Minister and Son in their 
work, ' The Complete Guide to Practical Cutting,' 
as I consider it one of the best methods put before 
the trade, although tbe same idea may be carried 
out in connection with any other system worthy of 
the name. 

" Diagram 1 shows the proportionate model drafted 
aa laid down in the rules, with two exceptions — viz., 
from the top of the back to the breast-line, half the 
natural wattt, instead of half the hretut, and the scye 
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drawn three-quarters of an inch helow that line for 
garments as now worn. 

''My reason for this deviation is obvious, the 
majority of cutters agreeing that there is a difference 
of 1^ inch existing between the construction of the 
upper portion of the back and tiie forepart (which 
we term the balance). The same difference may be 
found in the circumference, we having to add this 
quantity at the front — ^viz., 1^ inch, and 1 inch for 
seams, making in all 2 J inches more than the actual 
measure taken. 

'^ In taking the measure, I use an additional one 
to those usually taken, from the nape of the neck to 
a point taken at a level with the top of the shoulders. 
This may easily be done when the tape-measure is 
laying down the back, by placing the square at a 
right angle with tiie tape, and opposite to the line of 
the top of the shoulders, entering in the order-book 
the number of inches where the square intercepts 
the tape; 2} inches is the oidinaiy quantity for a 
proportionate figure. 

''The advantage and utility of this plan may 
readily be seen — to ascertain the proper depth of 
this section of the figure, as also to see at a glance 
if one shoulder be lower than the other. In this 
case enter — bright, 2^; left, S^. Then proceed in 
the usual manner — ^length of natural waist, 16^, and 
the length to fashion. In taking the * back-stretch ' 
measure, I determine in my own mind the exact 
width the customer can carry. This may be done 
with the eye, or by placing the square under the 
arm, pressing it close to the body, and noticing the 
distance from the back-seam to a point about 
2 inches below the top of the shoulder, say 7 inches. 
I do not agree witii those cutters who hold that the 
back may be cut ' by the rock of the eye,' as I con- 
sider that tiiis and all the material points of a coat 
should harmonize with the figure to be clothed. 

" I then proceed to take the length to the elbow, 
the length of the sleeve, and carefully take the mea- 
sure round the scye, keeping the tape close up, so 
that in case the customer may have a bad-fitting 
coat on, the quantity shown may not exceed the 
actual measurement, s&y 16 J. I next take the size 
of the sleeve at the elbow and at the wrist. Breast- 
measure, 36; waist, 30; and in most cases from the 



firont of the scye to the centre of the back, as laid 
down by Messrs. £. Mikistbb and Son, for very 
thin or stout figures. 

" My reason for terming the pattern represented 
by diagram 1 proportionate, is not so much that we 
often meet with this make of figure in practice, but 
that the measures bear an equal relation one to the 
other. That is, for ''shoulder slope,** 2 J, and 
2 inches to produce the point where the hind-arm 
seam should be pitched, equal to one-fourth of the 
breast (4}). Then 16} length of natural waist, 
that being 1| inch short, or balance of upper con- 
struotion of the forepart, equal to Id. Back-stretch 
1 inch more than one-third ol the breast, front of 
scye two-thirds, scye or shoulder 16|, and so on. 

" On diagram 2 I have shown the principle applied 
to a different make of figure, but in precisely the 
same manner as on the proportionate pattern, the 
several measures being: 4.17^ x 8 x x 18 
X X 36.30, firont of scye IS. The measures for 
the pattern illustrated by diagram 3, are 2.1 5 j 
X G| X X 18 X X 36.30; front of scye 11; and 
those for diagram 7, 3.16 x 7} x X 19 x x 
36.30; front of scye 12|. 

" Thus in drafting diagram 2, we have from the 
top of the back to the back-stretch line 6, length of 
natural waist 17^, breast line 8j, or one-half the 
length, width of back 8, or 1 inch more than one- 
third of the proportionate quantity at this part of 
the figure 21 ; scye 18| being a proportion of the 
19 j; by the same rule, fiK)nt of scye 13, or a pro- 
portion of 19}. The breast and waist to measure. 
It will be seen that by using the larger measure the 
pattern may be drafted as easily as by the propor- 
tionate quantities ; always reducing the model at the 
various parts to correspond with the measures taken. 
We shall then find that having drafted the breast- 
line, we proceed to produce the upper construction 
line by the 19} at 9| up, being half that quantity. 
In measuring out upon the breast-line, I use the 
" front of scye" measure — ^viz., 19}, half the breast 
out 9f, front of scye two-thirdS| ss 13. Upon the 
upward construction I use the same division — viz., 
the breast-measure 19} ; and instead of adding half 
an inch, as recommended, I add 1}, the balance 
before referred to« or equals 21 inches, or the section 
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of the back«8tretch. We should find that we have 
the pattern much too large for the breaat^measore ; 
but as this particular make of figure would be what 
is commonly called * large boned, with long forward 
neck, flat chest, forward scye, large hips,' &c., &c., it 
will be found necessary to take three-quarters of an 
inch off the top of the side-seam, providing the 
necessary ease required at the hip-bones, and re* 
moving the superfluous quantity of cloth which 
would form under the arms. The actual breast- 
measure, with the 2^ inches added, would now give 
the exact position of the breast-line. The other 
patterns, represented by diagrams 3 and 7, are pro- 
duced in exactly the same manner. I have to apolo- 
gize to the gentlemen present for having occupied so 
much of their valuable time, and to thank them for 
the kind attention they have given to my remarks 
this evening. My only object in making these few 
^observations was a desire to help the young and in- 
experienced members of our profession, and prevent 
them from falling into the never-ending difliculties 
of what are termed ' straightness and crookedness,' 
^ length of neck,' t&c, which are ever perplexing the 
young student in the onset of his career." 

The communication which we have received flx)m 
our new corr^pondent, Mr. Humball, will, we feel 
sure, be interesting and instructive to those of our 
readers to whom he more especially directs his 
remarks ; and they will fully appreciate his kindness 
in the trouble he has taken to lessen their perplexi- 
ties in the course of carrying out their duties. 

The remarks of our correspondent, while generally 
instructive, are especially gratifying to ourselves, for 
the flattering encomium he pays our treatise on 
cutting, while selecting it ibr illustration of his par- 
ticular view& Without exposing ourselves to the 
xisk of being thought egotistical, or carried away by 
an overdue esdmation of the importance of the 
principle involved in our system; we may, we hope, 
be permitted to congratulate ourselves on this addi- 
tion to the flattering testimonials we have received 
from the trade of the. high estimation in which they 
hold our plan. 

We are reminded by this unexpected tribute, of a 
; communication which has been overlooked for some 





time, but which comes very seasonably to our recol- 
lection at the present moment. 

Some time ago one of our contemporaries, with a 
view, we suppose, to eliciting the latent talent of the 
trade, offered a pecuniary prize for a coat pattern 
which would be deemed by certain judges to be 
best suited to the shape of a person selected. The 
only clue given to the competitors as to his make or 
sizey was a very badly executed woodcut from a 
photograph, which most certainly was neither a 
credit to the artist nor to the printer. Tl^e gentle- 
man selected for this trial of skill was our esteemed 
agent, Mr. Francis Gibson, of Glasgow. 

Now, while it is quite certain that Phidias would 
not have selected our friend as embodying his idea 
of beauty of form, Lavater would have looked 
upon him with satis&ction, as illustrating his theory 
of physiognomy; for a more genial character was 
never stamped on any man's face. 

Even with the necessary ordinary measures given, 
the task would present some difficulty, and we fail 
to see what test the trial would prove of the efli- 
ciency and judgment of the cutter. But an imper- 
fect impression of a photograph which might or 
might not have been artistically taken with reference 
to position, will, we think, be admitted as not calcu- 
lated to convey much idea of the size of the original, 
nor prove the talents of the competitors entering on 
the task. 

As at the time this said trial of skill attracted 
some little attention among cutters, knowing the 
make of our friend, and that he was not the sort of 
figure that an inexperienced novice in the trade 
would have selected, we own to having felt some 
small amount of curiosity as to the system by which 
the pattern which gained the prize had been cut. 

It was evidently never intended that cutters by 
admeasurement systems should have a chance in 
the competition, as there was a total absence of any 
measure whatever; and, consequentlyy those supple- 
mentary measures which by them are supposed to 
convey an accurate idea of the particular make of 
the customer, and on which they rely in producing 
a pattern suited to the figure and make, not being 
given, this principle of cutting stood no better 
chance of success, if even so good, as the breast- 
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measure plan. Not that for one moment we ever 
attached the slightest Talue to this eccentric test, 
which at the very best was simply an opportonitj 
to see how near the competitors could form an 
opinion as to the measures and make of the model. 

We have admitted that, like many others, we felt a 
certain d^ee of curiosity as to the particular system 
which was instrumental in carrying-off the prize, and 
we wrote to our friend, Mr. Gibson, for information on 
this point, feeling sure that he would know the name 
of the fortunate cutter, and his reply was as gratify- 
ing as it was surprising on learning from him that 
the pattern had been drafted by our system of 
cutting. 

Mr. Bryce, of Gralston, in answer to Mr. Gibson's 
inquiry for us, wrote him that *' the particular 
pattern in question was produced by our system of 
cutting, which he had practised for twenty years^ 
and that whenever he wanted a better fit than usual, 
he invariably cut by it." 

In a subsequent letter from Mr. Bryce, speaking 
of our plan, he says, '* I possess a copy of the .2nd 
edition of your work, ^ The Complete Guide to Prac- 
tical Cutting,' and have read your 3rd edition, which 
I consider a great improvement on the previous one. 
/ adopted your system hecawe of its smplicity, and 
easy adaptability to the various con/ormations and 
positions mthaut departingfram system.'* 

*^ I believe my success in the Gibson competition is 

due to my constant habit of only taking the common 

lengths and widths, and to a careful observation of the 

form and position of my customers, which 1 note m 

my measure-bookj* 

We do not know that we need add anything to 
this flattering testimonial, to which, but for the coin- 
cidence of Mr. Rumball*8 lecture, we might never 
have drawn attention. 

Mr. Bryce, when writing to us, kindly sent us a 
draft of our system, with a few alterations which in 
his practice he finds an improvement. 

The question of the advantage of admeasurement 
systems of cutting over those based on proportions 
of the breast measure, is far from being setUed ; in 
iacty the interest would seem to increase with the 




discusaons which from time to time take place upon 
this all-important subject, as in the rising class of 
cutters the theories of their predecessors are criti- 
cized with a warmtii which shows the tiiought given 
to tiie question. Not that tiie admeasurement prin- 
ciple is of to-day; but, compared with the propor- 
tions of the breast-measure as a rule, it is but the 
growtii of the present time. 

We met with some remarks lately in the pages of 
a contemporary on this very question, and were 
amused to see with what pertinacity the advocates 
of the opposite systems contended for the supremacy. 
Discussions on this subject cannot but be instructive 
when upheld by persons who, by their position in 
the profession, lay a claim to consideration by their 
knowledge of the question they are discussing. 

An advocate of the admeasurement plan writes 
that, in his opinion, *' this principle is the foundation 
of scientific cutting;" yet he is compelled to admit 
that its superiority generally '* in every-day practice^ 
is not certain. He even goes so far as to state ** that 
the divisions of a breast-measure with a thoroughly 
good system is the better plan ; and although not 
scientific, is, notwithstanding, the most reliable 
in every-day practice." He has hopes in tiie 
advantages of tiie admeasurement principle bemg 
fully made clear, but does not ezactiy fix the date. 

On the other side of this knotty question we find 
an equally enthusiastic partizan who decries the 
claims of the admeasurement plan of cutting, and 
can see nothing better or safer than the proportions 
of the breast-measure. 

Evidentiy witii an unprejudiced opinion of the 
counter-system to tiiat he had been practising, and 
with a sincere wish to investigate its mei:its, he 
enters with a degree of enthusiasm into the task, de- 
termined to abide by the results of his investigation. 

He states at the onset that when neither system 
can claim tiie merit of infallibility, the question to 
be argued is, which is the more practical ? The 
writer has tried admeasurement, and is of opinion 
that it is useless as a principle, and cannot be carried 
out in every-day operations. He believed in tiie 
correctness of the theory, and was induced to give 
it a fair test; but when he attempted to put the plan 
into practice he found, whether from inaccuracy in 
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die meRsures or some other cause, he failed to pro- 
duce the proper shape for the figure he had to clothe. 
If with his preyiouB experience in the trade and his 
knowledge of the importance of taking any measure 
correctly, he failed, what chance would a noyice 
have with such a system ? Again, referring to the 
difficulty in taking the several measures which are 
to serve as a guide to the conformation of the figure, 
how would he act in the case of a customer abrood 
who wished to continue his patronage to the house ? 
A most important argument in favour of the ad- 
vantage of the breast-measure system is advanced by 
the writer when he says that as time is of great im- 
portance in practice, the breast measure being the more 
expedUkus in ite appUeatton is a strong point in its 
fawnitf and is equally beneficial to the customer as to 
the cutter. He says that carrying out some par* 
ticular system of catting by admeasurement, he has 
taken over twenty different measures for drafting a 
coat. Fancy a nervous, fidgety old gentleman having 
to submit to this ordeal! What chance would 
the person taking the measures have of feeling 
certain that he had arrived at the right conclusions ? 

After making some remarks upon the further 
difficulty in working the system, he winds up by 
stating that he is convinced all systems based upon 
direct measurements, and dependent for success upon 
such an extreme accuracy of measurement, ought to 
be discarded. 

With a piece of ordinary tape, the measures taken 
by dijQTerent persons would vary in quantity ; how, 
then, can any reliance be placed upon the accuracy 
so far as they are to serve as the guide to the figure ? 

With the &ct that thousands cut by a breast- 
measure system, supplemented by judgment, if the 
plan is to be superseded by actual admeasurement, 
we have yet to be convinced of the &ct. 
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CITY OF LONDON SOCIETY OF PRACTICAL 

TAILORS. 

The Twenty-seventh Anniversary of the above 
Society was celebrated on the I7th ult — Mr. Willis, 
the Presidenti efficiently occupied the chair on 
the occasion, and as was expected, ably supported 
by Mr. Chatwin his vice. To state that all present 




enjoyed the provision prepared for them would be to 
do scant justice to the gastronomic qualifications of 
the company* 

The staple toasts on such occasions were received 
with the usual amount of enthusiasm which is so 
clearly evinced upon similar occasions, and under 
the same circumstances. The toast of << The Trade 
Press ** was efficiently responded to by Mr. Giles, 
for the West-End Gazette^ Mr. Humphreys, of 27^ 
Record of Fashion^ and Mr. 6. C. Minister, for the 
Gazette op Fashion. Needless to say that each 
representative efficiently discharged his duties to the 
profession. 

The evening passed off in a most agreeable manner, 
and the advantages of the sweet influence of muaio 
materially contrasted with the less intellectual but 
necessary occupation. These reunions are most 
agreeable ; and we can scarcely sufficiently esti<* 
mate the good they do, and the nice feeling they 
engender. 




HUMAN PROPORTIONS IN GROWTH. 
Br Daniel Edward Ryan. 



In our May number we noticed a work recently 
published by Mr. Ryi^i, one of the editors of the 
American Tailor y under the above title. The object 
of this comprehensive work is to provide the trade 
with a series of tables, showing the proportionate 
lengths and widths of the various parts of the body 
as a basis on which block patterns for ready-made 
clothing of all descriptions, from a shirt to an Ulster, 
a shoe, shirt collar or cuff, may be produced without 
further calculation on the part of the cutter. They 
are equally applicable for every description of doth* 
ing fot children of all ages. 

A more useful reference for houses engaged in the 
manufacturing of ready-made clothing i^e can scarcely 
imagine, as it is evident that the information im- 
parted has been acqmred at no inconsiderable oost of 
time and labour, and with a thorough determination 
to carry out efficiently the task the author had set 
himself in compiling a set of tables which should 
be really of practical value. The trouble involved 
in collecting the necessary details may be readily 
appreciated when we learn that the author took for 
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hi* data the result of twentt-six hundred boys and 
youths whom he had personally measured, and in 
addition had the reports from managers of institu- 
dofls contataing a still larger number of boys. Not 
salislied with these sources of information, Mr. Eyan 
lias taken the proportions which form the base of 
ojoerage of the stocks of the leading houses in the 
States, both wholesale and retail. 

In the preface to his work, the author says, ^' The 
^^ of growth, on a strictly anatomical basis, has 
been— in the first place, through the living sub- 
jecty and the demands of the Clothinq Tuade — com- 
plied with by harmonizing the, proportions to suit 
the practical standard required in the productions of 
pntterns of clothing." 

Besides the applicability of the scales to children 
and yottths, Mr. £yan has also arranged a scale 
adapted to adults, with the different widths suited to 
the several knj|;th6. 

There are three editions of the work, but the most 
serviceable for general use ('' The Business Men's 
Edition '^) we have had sent to us, and have also 
been appointed Sole Aqents for the sale of this 
work in the United Kingdom. We shall be happy 
to forward copies to any of our patrons post free 
far £2 per copy. A remittance with order. 

WINTER OVER-COATS. 



The style of frock Great-coat illustrated on one 
of the plates issued with our present number, 
altiioagh but a repetition of one we published last 
year, continues in favour with a certain class of 
weU-dressiiig men^ but the difference in the length 
to which skirts are now cut, compared with that 
when this particular style was first brought out, is 
<lf itself a sufficient reason why one style might be 
jippcoved of, and the other have been discarded. The 
waist is cut to a moderate length, but the skirt, as 
shown on the plate, is long in proportion, so as at 
once to give a character to the coat. 

There are six buttons and holes at front, and the 
turn at top is very small. The collar is rather low 
in the stand, but deeper comparatively in the fall 
and at the end. Sleeve easy to the arm, with plain 
lonnd oa€, or with two buttons and holes. Flaps 





in the waist -seam, but without pockets; edges 
bound with braid, or turned in and stitched accord- 
ing to the article made up. Fancy coatings in dark 
colours, and napped and plain beavers^ in bluCy 
brown, and olive, are much worn. 



AMERICAN FASHIONS. 



The double-breasted Ulster represented on the 
figure of a lady on one of the present plates is copied 
from one of our American contemjioraries, Tlie 
American Tailor^ as illustrating a fashionable shape 
for the present season. Bearing in mind, the ex- 
treme cold of our Atlantic cousins* winter, the pro- 
vision niade in this garment for comfort and warmth 
will be readily understood. The broad fur. collar, 
cuffs, and trimming round the bottom of the skirt, 
impart a degree of comfort to the garment which, 
while ailding to its character, will be appreciated by 
the wearer. 
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INVERNESS CAPE WITH SLEEVES. 



This form of Oveu-coat is well illustrated on 
one of our present plates. While dating back some 
few years as a fashionable garment of the day, it 
would lately appear to have revived in public 
favour, and been accepted as one of the styles of the 
present. As a travelling coat we know of no gar- 
ment to take its place for comfort or ease. We can, 
however, well understand the possibility of an In- 
verness cape being cut so as to be a perfect annoy- 
ance to the wearer by continually pressing on the 
throat and dragging at the back. These defects are 
due to the cut, and not to the shape. When the 
Post Ofiice . employe's adopted the Inverness cape 
WITHOUT the sleeve, it was but a natural consequence 
that this act of the Post Office authorities should 
affect the particular form, and the sequel proved 
the correctness of the idea. Time, however, has 
smoothed down the acerbities of the occasion, and 
by degrees the prejudice has been partially over- 
come. Abroad, this form of Over-coat has always 
been in favour, under the name of the Macfablane; 
but without the sleeves, which we consider an espe- 
cial feature, and calculated to encourage its adoption. 
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It is usnalij made BiDg1e*brea0ted with five or six 
buttons and holes at front, and worn to close high 
up. The collar broad and well forward at front; 
the aleeve wide, and there is no danger of the scye 
being too tight. Makes of goods withoat a direct 
way of the wool, and of a loose textore with warmth, 
without an accompanying weight, are best adapted 
for this make of cape. AVith some articles it will 
not be necessary to line the cape, as the reverse 
answers this purpose. With these '^ patch-pockets *' 
are worn. The edges are turned in and stitched 
rather broad. 
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FRENCH FASHIONS. 




The double-breasted morning-coat, represented 
upon another of our plates, is one of the stjles 
recommended by the Committee of Taste of the 
Philanthropic Society of Master Tailors of Paris, for 
adoption by its members. It is an easy and gentle- 
manly style, suited to good figures. The waist and 
skirt are both cut to a moderate length. It will be 
noticed that the skirt is cut away at the bottom. 
Sleeve moderate in width, with a deep cuff and 
three buttons in it. Edges stitched, or bound narrow 
if the coat be made up in one of the fancy elastics. 
Trousers are to be cut smaller in the leg, as reported 
fashionable in this country. 

We have selected another form of garment from 
the plate of styles published by this Society, that of 
a double-breasted frock Great-coat, or as now termed 
in this country the Newmarket coat, for ladies. 
This is unmistakably a copy from the shape first 
introduced here by some of our leading trades. 
The wabt is not cut to the extravagant length some 
have been seen, but the skirt is longer than we 
should now consider proportionate. The lapel is 
rather broad, sewn on, and has six holes worked in it. 
The collar is deep in the fall, and well cut on at 
front. Easy-fitting sleeve, much wider than gene- 
rally worn here. 

It may not be amiss while on this subject to draw 
the attention of our readers to the ungraceful 
appearance 'produced by carrying the buttons at 
front below the waist- seam, especially when the 
skirt is very scanty; the effect is to show the round 




of the stomach unnecessarily prominent to the eye, 
while being almost certain to form a series of creases 
between the real lengUi of waiat sod the hips, for 
want of being able to give a soffident amount of 
spring in so short a space. 



DESCRIPTION OF THE PATTERNS IN 

DIAGRAM. 



Plates 2048 ani> 2044. 

Diagrams 1, 2, 3, and 7, illustrate the Affeiwii 
forms required according to our correspondent, Mr. 
RumbalFs view, to suit the several makes of figure 
as denoted by the measures he gives in his lectnre 
before the members of the Citt of London Socutt 
OF Practical Cutters, and explained in the report 
we publish in our present number. 

Diagrams 4, 5, and 6, are the pattern of the 
Inverness Cape with sleeves, repxesented on one of 
our present plates. 

The cape or wing is attached to the back. This 
arrangement will answer for materials without may 
decided face, and for this particular form of gaTmenI, 
such makes of goods would usually be selected. The 
front of the forepart is planned for a single-breasted 
cape, and the buttons should stand in about three 
inches from the edge. 

We do not offer this pattern as anything new, but 
for its decided utility, as we do not know a belter 
fitting nor a better hanging garment. Tf hen aiicb 
a cape is ordered, our patrons may cni bj 
it with confidence, and be certain of giving ntis- 
faction to their customers. In itiaking upy the point 

15 J on the forepart (dia. 4) is sewn on the point 

16 J ; and 152 ^ ^^* '^^ ^7® ^'^^^ ^^ ^ eom- 
pleted. The point 6f at the end of the line drawn 
half an inch down from O, will be placed at the point 
S, on the back at 22| down; and the edge iroin 
6f closed to the bottom with the ude-seam of the 
back from 3 to the point 23. The cape is fas* 
tened at front by three buttons and holes, either 
worked through or in small tabs, and out of »£^t. 
For disproportion in size of waist, it will be necessary 
to add on at the front edge, so as not to intcilefe 
with the balance nor the hang of the eape. 
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EEVIEW OF NEW GOODS. 

FROM THE «EEPORT OP FASHION" 
FOB AUTUMN AND WINTER. 

(Continued fram p. 64.) 




In the new trouserings — as in those for the lost 
season — small patterns predominate, the effect being 
as much due to the mixture of colours as to the 
design. Checks of veiy moderate dimensions form a 
feature, as do also stripes equally modest in character. 
Large patterns are simplj conspicuous by their 
absence. 

In stripes where they are well defined by the 
clearness of the lines, and by the contrast in colour 
to that of the ground^ the style shows most to advan- 
tage. . 

In some of the goods the stripes are bolder in 
character, and formed by broken lines of bright- 
coloured wool ; others by broken diagonal lines, of 
two colours. 

The very well defined narrow lines, as black on 
a white ground, blue on a black ground, and other 
combinations, are again a feature in the new goods. 

A small honey-comV ground in a well-selected 
colour, with stripes of the same pattern, but in a 
different colour, makes a good style. 

Stripes on a diagonal ground, with two or three 
colours intermixed, tell well. 

Broad stripes three-quarters of an inch widp, 
alternately of a dark and a lighter colour, as black 
and crimson, the former carried out by an open mat 
pattern-ground, and the other by a very fine dice- 
pattern, with minute lines in broken spots, is a very 
effective pattern. We have in the same make of 
goods a plait ground, with narrow stripes alternately 
of a double line or cord, and a plaited stripe. 
This is worked out in one colour only. 

In a sofb silky make of goods we have a fine 
crossway ribbed ground, with narrow broken stripes 
or lines of two different colours. A bold pattern is 
produced by a '* feather-twilled " ground in some 
dark colour, with a fine broken Ime in a bright colour 
running down it. In some of the goods in this pat- 
tern the colours in the stripes and in the ground 
contrast strongly, and render the pattern more dis- 
tinctly made out. 

A stripe three-eighths of an inch wide, formed by 
three very fine lines on a mixture ground, and on 
each side a narrower stripe formed by two fine 



broken lines in some bright colour, is an effective 
pattern. 

Alternate raised welts, plain, and the others with 
a pattern on them, show to advantage in smart self* 
colours. 

We have a stylish trousering in stripes. The 
ground is light and of an indefinite colour, with 
strongly defined lines of three colours alternately. 
A small dice-pattern in the stripes tells well against 
the dull even ground. 

Blue is again a favourite colour in the new trouser- 
ings, and is worked up to advantage in the different 
patterns, principally in stripes on a black ground. 

We notice some extravagant patterns in ourcoUec* 
tions, but as they are evidently never intended to 
be offered to home buyers, we need not further dwell 
on them; but cannot help being struck with the 
boldness of the style. 

While drawing attention to the different patterns 
we ought not to omit noticing the great variety of 
colours in the several new goods. It would appear 
really as if all things combined to bring about a 
taste for medley colours. The majority are in Yery 
good taste. The checks are, as we have stated, 
small, and many of the patterns well kept down. 

A good pattern is formed by a ^< zig-zag ** ground 
with checks three-quarters of an inch in dimension, 
by a dotted crimson or blue line, which show 
sufficiently on a ground of a quiet tone. There are 
some good patterns in small checks in a worsted 
article. The figure is very clearly made out, and 
although small shows well and distinctly. 

Fine double lines intersecting others of two diffe- 
rent colours, and the ground of some other colour, 
lighter or darker, as it may be, make a neat style. 

Broken Shepherd's plaid in a variety of colours, 
many exceedingly stylish, if not ratlier extravagant, 
tells well in a firm closely-made article like an tin- 
dressed milled Melton. 

Narrow lines crossways, and fine broken diagonal 
lines running lengthways, is a neat pattern in some 
good colours. The '* broken Shepherd's " plaid ia 
worked out in drabs and blue as well as in black 
and white. The article in which this pattern is 
made shows it off to advantage. 

The '^ hair-line " pattern is carried out in a good 
assortment of effective colours, and produces a 
pleasing effect by the distinctness of the lines on 
the ground, there being a total absence of any su- 
perfluous loose wool on the face. 
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OFFICIAL INFORMATION. 

The following otder hss just been issued, specie 
fy'mg the occasions wben dress or uailress uoifotm 
ia to be worn by Officers of tbe Artillerjr and 
Infantry. 

The patrol jacket will be worn by Field and 
Garrison Artillery on auch occasions ns are 
authorized for the infantry to wear the kersey 
frock. 

The tunic will onltf be worn in review order, on 
church parades, and when specially ordered on other 



AWISO. 

Preveniamo i nostri Signori Abbonati pel nostro 
"Gazette OfFashiok" o "Report of Fashion" figu- 
rino (quest' nltlmo comparisce due volte all' anao, 
ciovi nel meae di Karzo e quello di Settembre), 
che potere procurarsi dall' UfEzio delle Poste ia 
Italia, un Ordine, pagabtle in Londra, del valore 



sino dtcci Lire Sterline, soggetto ad ana piccola 
tassa. 

Siamo dunque a raccomandare ai nostri Amict di 
vokre prevalersi di tale faciUtazione, per farci rt- 
messa in caao occorente. 

L'ordine menzionato qui sopra, dove essere paga- 
bile in favore di 

Edwahd Minister ahd Soh, 
ed k pure necessario, che tl nome di battesima della 
persona 6 la fimia delta caaa che manda 1* ordine 
sia espresso ben chiaro nell' awiso che aark mandato 
dall' Uffizio delle Poste in Italia a quello in Londra 
per evitare delle inoonvenienze. 



ANZEIGB. 



Die Herren Abonnenten unserer Moden Ausgaben 
sind hiermit ersucht, weno sie uns Geld vermittlst 
des Fostamt flbermacbea, es una gefaliigst anzuzeigen 
zu wollen, da das Engltscbe Postamt ohne den Nahmn 
des Absenders geben zn kdDnen,die Auszablung nicbt 
macht. 
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STORIES TWICE TOLD. 



Under the above head a series of articles has 
recently been republished in one of oar most 
popular magazines, and has afforded considerable 
enjoyment to a number of readers who had not had the 
opportunity to peruse them on their first appearance 
in the work. The interest was not lessened by the 
interval of time, but the different salient points came 
out with all the brilliancy which the several talented 
writers could impart with such effect. 

With the same motives, we may from time to time 
republish interesting articles on the science and 
practice of the trade, for the enlightenment of those 
of our readers who at the time the communications 
originally appeared in our pages, were uther not 
sufficiently interested in the practice of our trade, or 
not competent to appreciate the various points of 
discussion which were advanced from time to time 
by our correspondents. 

In the course of a discussion on the science of our 
trade, in which our old friend Mr. Tapson was 
heartily interested, a series of articles appeared in 
our work from correspondents holding the two 
opposite grounds of contention — a license we were 
always most anxious to encourage, as it at once 
afforded a legitimate field for free deliberation, and 
the expression of a conviction in the correctness of 
the basis each controversialist took as his ground- 
work. 

In the introductory remarks by our correspondent 
on the " height of neck,** which had. previously been 
a question much discussed in our pages, he says : 
" My present letter may, perhaps, be regarded by 
soine of your readers as a work of supererogation, 
inasmuch as it treats of a subject on which my 
opinion has not been solicited, and which has not — 
at least, recently — been discussed in the pages of the 
Gazette of Fashion. But, while preparing my last 
contribution, it occurred to my mind that the intro- 
duction of a practical question, almost equal in im- 
portance to that comprised in my communication, 
might be of greater utility, and was, probably, 
more essential for students of our art, than the mere 
publication of a coat system; which only teaches 
how to produce a shape which will fit an Apollo or 





an Adonis, and fails in instructing us how to deal 
wi^ the infinite varieties of form, and deviations from 
the above models. 

*^ 1 am no dictator, but would, at the same time, 
respectfully suggest to those of your correspondents 
who have lately requested contributions of systems 
for cutting coats, that we are not in want of mere 
systems; they are as plentiful as blackberries, and 
almost as cheap. Many are very good as a ground 
plan, but all, in my opinion, are inadequate for the 
purpose of providing for even a tithe of the difficul- 
ties which tailors are expected to surmount. Many, 
it is true, profess to be ' aelf-varying,* and I have 
lately seen an announcement in which one particular 
system was advertised as possessing tiie power of 
imparting to the mind of a youth of sixteen, the 
judgment and experience of a roan of forty. I have 
not seen this magical production, and caimot, there- 
fore, give an opinion as to its merits ; but it pro- 
mises so much that I am disposed to believe that 
none but youths of the age mentioned will be 
anxious to obtain it. 

" It would almost appear as if some persons imagined 
systems contained within themselves the qualities of 
thought, judgment, and genius, and could transfer 
their powers, so as to obviate the necessity of judging 
for oneself; inducing them to trust too much to the 
opinions of others, forgetting that independence of 
action is essential to success. Every new customer 
becomes a fresh object for study. Not any one sys- 
tem, or indeed all the systems combined, will be of 
any use to the cutter Who does not exercise his judg- 
ment in the application thereof. 

'' I now proceed to consider the question of ' height 
of neck,* and, at the onset, would observe that most 
of the errors and mistakes on this object arise from 
supposing that the 'height of neck* should bear 
some relative proportion to the circumference of tbe 
body. In my opinion, this theory is false and erro- 
neous, for experience proves that there are very few 
persons for whom the same scale of proportion will 
apply correctly ; consequently, to regulate the ' height 
of neck ' by any quantity of the breast^measure, is, 
to my view, very fallacious, if not even absurd. 

'< I hold it essential in producing a coat, to arrive-n- 
either by measurement or some other means — at an 
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assamed propoTtioOy which can be determined by its 
connection with some defined point, ao as to ensure 
obtaining the true length of body. It may be a 
novel idea to many of your readers, bnt I have 
fonnd, horn long observation, that the eIbow«measuie 
will, in most cases, give an index to the length of a 
man's body. As a rule, nearly every man can rest 
His elbow on hia hip; and we find, in practice, that 
short-bodied men have also short arms, and vice versd. 
To illostrate my meaning; let me snppose a well- 
shaped figure, 36 breast, 5 feet 8 inches high, and 
21 elbow. We find that the length of body taken 
from the nape of the neck to a point in a line with 
the hips is 18, or 8 inches less than the elbow- 
measure; and assume that one-fourth of this quan- 
tity, or 4}, is the proportionate measure for the 
* height of neck.' Following out this principle^ a 
20-length of elbow will give 4:^ as the proportionate 
height of neek fer that length ; and one of 19, 4 inches, 
&c., &c. Some may object altogether to this theory, 
or, admitting it to be correct, consider it only 
applicable to pibportionate figures; and may urge 
that there are many men who are short-bodied, 
but yet are long from the clavkU upwards, and 
others who are long -bodied; but short in the 
same direction. These objections I neither gainsay 
nor dispute, but remark that auch cases are 
txetptkm$^ and must be treated as the cutter's experi- 
ence may suggest. 

" Our admeasurement firiends will probably observe, 
' This is all very well in its way, but why not apply 
the measure itself, and ao determine the various 
points of your coat, without resorting to a doubtful 
theory, or trusting to a fictitious judgment ? Take a 
measure, say, irom the nape of the neck diagonally 
to the bottom of the acye, and you aettle the point at 
once.' I, for one, cannot see this ao clearly, and 
would ask v^at it proves, and who is to determine 
where the back-scye should fidl ? We all know that 
its position is entirely subservient to the dictates of 
fashion, and I am not aware of any anatomical finger- 
post to indicate its locality. Where, forsooth, did it 
fall in the days of our grand sires ? and where may it 
be placed when our grandsons shall flourish ? The 
question at issue is just the distance required from 
the top of the back to the bottom of the armpit, and 




no intermediate point can, to my view, affect it; 
therefore, the measure suggested is totally useless, 

'' Diagram 9, which accompanies my remarks, re- 
presents the pattern of the forepart of a coat drafted 
for a man measuring 24 breast and 24 waiat. Length 
of elbow, 22; the measure to front of aoye, 15; the 
coat is consequentiy produced to the scale of 22^ ; 
and assuming the length of body to be 19, the 
height of neck is 4|, or, more correctiy speaking, if 
closed at the blade-bone, the distance fsom the top 
of the back to a line square with the arm-pit will 
be 9 J. From the preceding description it will, I 
think, be clearly comprehended how I proceed in the 
treatment of this much-dii^uted question; and one 
reason for my introducing it to the notice of your 
readers is to beg of the unprejudiced portion of them 
to give it their impartial consideration. 

<< I know that some wiU object without any reflection 
whatever; for there is a laxge amount of jaundiced 
vision in the tailoring craft as well as in others. 
Every mother believes her own bantling to be the 
best; and to question the fact, we render ourselves 
liable to censure and reproof. So, when we question 
the merits of any favourite theory, we often disturb 
the equanimity of the author. 

'< With all due Humility, I assure your readers that 
I am open to conviction. I belong to no school; 
and, if what I have advanced can be proved unsound 
in principle or erroneous in practice, I will thank 
any of them to* make me more enlightened on the 
subject, and shall r^ard him as my friend and bene- 
factor is 80 doing." 
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CITY OF LONDON SOCIETY OF PRACTICAL 

TAILORS. 

We have been favoured by the Secretary of the 
above Society of Foremen, with a list of the different 
aubjecta to be discuased during the present half year, 
and the names of the gentiemen who are to introduce 
them on the respective evenings. Members of kindred 
Societies are invited to attend on these occasions. 
Feb. 3. — ^Mr. Chatwim, on " Check Measurement." 
,, 10.— „ HuMPHwnra, on " Sleeves." 
„ 17.— „ Chatwin, on "Coats for various 

Forms. ' 
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Feb. 24. — ^Mr. Edwards, on "Old Forms of Trou- 



sers.' 
March 8, — „ Chatwin, on " Various Styles of 

Coats." 
„ E. Maclean, on " Clerical Coats.'* 
I, Chatwin, on " Admeasurement prac- 
tically applied." 
„ Penwardkn, on *' Trousers for Cor- 

pulent Men." 
„ Chatwin, on "Ladies' Garments;" 
incidentally, resumey and discus- 
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„ Willis, on " Over-coats from Frock 
Patterns." 

„ Abbott, on '• Vests for Corpulent 
Men." 

„ RuiiBALL, on " Frock Coats." 

„ Brooks, on " Trousers." 

„ Cabroll, on " Coats." 

„ Thornton, 

„ Hildbed, on " Making up Garments." 

„ Fowler, on " Drawers." 

„ J. A. Maclean, on " Summer Ches- 
terfields." 

„ Rae, on " Morning Coats." 

„ West, on " Ladies' Garments." 

„ Gaudin, on " Economy in Cutting." 
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We quote from our contemporary The American 
Tailor, a contribution from one of its corrrespondents, 
Mr. G. H. Lawrence, on a subject which is well 
deserving the attention of the trade; and we feel 
assured that our readers will fully appreciate the 
writer's observations, and give him credit for his 
desire to show 

"How TO Elbvate thb Profession. 

" Having been sufficiently explicit in my former 
communication, as to the method to be pursued 
towards the obtaining of this advanced mental con- 
dition, I deem it unnecessary, in this instance, to 
enlarge upon what I have already written, and more 
especially so as I think it a self-evident fact, that in 
order to develop this perfective faculty or quality of 
mind, there must necessarily be a less active con- 
dition of the baser propensities. 

" Carlyle, in his * Sartor Resartus,' very clearly 



demonstrates that the tailor is guided in his scissorial 
and other operations necessary in the manufacture of 
habiliments for the human form, by the same in- 
fluence, only in a lesser degree, by which men of 
other, and what some consider, higher professions 
are directed. 

"He causes the Grerman Professor to say that 
' Neither in tailoring nor in l^islating does man 
proceed by mere accident, but the hand is ever 
guided on by mysterious operations of the mind. In 
all his modes and habilitory endeavors, an architec- 
tural idea will be found lurking; his body and the 
cloth are the site and the materials whereon and 
whereby his beautiful edifice of a person is to be 
built. Whether he flow gracefully out in folded 
mantles, based on light sandals, tower up in high 
headgear from amid peaks, spangles, and bell girdles; 
swell out in starched cuffs, buckram, stuffings, and 
monstrous tuberosities ; or girth himself into separate 
sections, and front the world an agglomeration of 
four limbs — will depend on the nature of such 
architectural idea; whether Grecian, Gothic, Later 
Gothic, or altogether modern and Parisian or Anglo- 
Dandiacal.' 

" Again, what meaning lies in color ? From the 
soberest drab to the high-flaming scarlet, spiritual 
idiosyncrasies unfold themselves in choice of color. 
If the cut betoken intellect and talent, so does the 
color betoken temper and heart. In all which, 
among nations as among individuals, there is an 
incessant, indubitable, though infinitely complex 
working of cause and effect. Every snip of the 
scissors has been regulated and prescribed by ever- 
active influences, which, doubtless, to intelligences 
of a superior order, are neither invisible nor illegible. 

" If the mentality of the architect is of a low order, 
the habilitory endeavor will not, most assuredly, be 
in keepbg, or conform to the present American- 
Anglo-Dandiacal idea of clothing architecture. It 
behoves us, therefore, if we desire to keep pace with 
the mental growth of the period, to put forth an 
extra effort in order that we may be enabled to 
understand those for whom we have to cater." 

We purposely copy the spelling used • by Mr. 
Lawrence as showing the difference between our 
ndes and those of the States. 
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DESCRIPTION OP THE PLATES. 

Morning Goat. 
The style of coat illustrated on one of the plates 
issued with the present number of our work, is well 
adapted for the purpose, as it is both suited for the 
dose of the winter and the approach of the spring 
especiallj with the uncertainty of the weather we 
may expect. The waist is cut longer than has been 
fashionable for some- time, and the skirt shorter. 
There are five buttons and holes at front; and 
although the forepart is cut easy to the measure, 
the coat is not intended to be buttoned at the waist- 
seam. There is a small turn at the top. The 
sleeve is cut to a medium width, with a deep cuff* and 
two buttons and holes in it. The collar is 
moderately low in the stand, but rather deeper in the 
fall. The front of the skirt is cut to run with the 
edge of the forepart, and square at the bottom. 
Flaps at the waist-seam are optional, and are 
governed by the character of the material made up. 
The edges are turned in and stitched, or bound if 
elastic coatings be used. 

Morning waistcoats are either made with a narrow 
collar and a small turn, or without a collar. In 
both styles, to button up high, and cut moderately 
long. 

Trousers are now cut smaller in the leg gene- 
rally, and also smaller at the bottom. This will 
require the top side to be more hollowed than when 
trousers are cut wider on the foot. 

Ladt*s Jackets. 

On another plate we illustrate a style of out-door 
jacket, which is much in favour at the present time. 
It is essentially a morning coat, with the difference 
of being cut longer at front than would be the case 
if intended for one of the lords of the creation. We 
give the pattern of this jacket so as to complete our 
description and representation. The waist, as will 
be observed, is cut rather long to the make of the 
figure, but not to the extravagant and unsightly 
length which some houses have introduced. This, 
however, has evidently originated from a desire to 
produce something difi*ering from any style brought 
out by other houses, and without regard to effect or 
good taste. The front is fastened by seven or eight 



buttons and holes, and has a small turn at top. The 
skirt is moderately short and cut off at front. There 
are small flaps in the waist-seam. The sleeve is still 
cut small all the way down, and reminds us of the 
style worn many years ago for habits. There are three 
buttons and holes at the hand, without a cuff. The 
edges are turned in and stitched. Plain cloths in 
brown and olive are much patronized, as are also 
light shades of drab in small mixtures and checks. 
Little Boy's 0ver-Coat. 

For the Over-coat represented on this plate we are 
indebted to the pages of our American contemporary, 
whose productions we have noticed from time to 
time, it being a contribution to his work by Mr. 
Gharles Isler, one of his correspondents. In 
describing it he says, " The edges and the tabs are 
bound with a galloon half an inch wide. The plaits 
are laid one inch wide at top, and close together 
underneath. On the upper edge of each plait the 
loose end is turned down, forming a shape like a W. 
It is faced with a bright-coloured satin, which gives 
a bold and, at the same time, fine effect. 

The garment is made out of blue or green flannel, 
bound with black. It is lined all through with 
farmer* satin, quilted throughout the body when a 
warm garment is required. The same style is a 
good design for a quilt blouse or for an over gar- 
ment." 

On the plate we have represented one b^dy in a 
dark mixture, with a lighter colour for the skirt; 
and the reverse on the other to show the effect of the 
arrangement. 

OBITUARY. 



We have to record the death of Mr. John Jones, 
for many years in business as a military tailor at 
C, Regent Street. He died at the advanced age of 
83, at his residence in Piccadilly. He was one of 
the greatest benefactors to the Benevolent Institu- 
tion FOR Journeyman Tailors, as we find, on 
reference to the last account issued by the Com- 
mittee, he had in all contributed ^£1776 to the funds 
of the charity. 

* We are not sure of the meaning of this word.— £d. 
Oaz. of Fashion. 
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Mr. Jones lived in the balmy days of our trade 
when but few houses were engaged in his particular 
branch, and before military uniforms had been shorn 
of their expensive but attractive features, lace em- 
broidery, epaulettes, and wings. He had retired 
some years from business, and lived a quiet life 
among the many works of art he had collected to- 
gether, and which we learn from the daily journals 
he in his will lias led to the nation, and are com- 
puted at a quarter of a million in value. Mr, Jones 
possessed a refined taste, and was considered an 
excellent judge of the value and merits of the various 
oljetB de vertu he collected together. We have not 
seen any account of the will, but have no doubt that 
the Benevolent Institution will not have been for- 
gotten when it was made. 

Some of the members of our trade would seem to 
have a special talent for pictures, as we lately heard of 
one who, by his judgment and knowledge of the works 
of living and dead artists, made a profit of £50,000 
on his purchases. Another, who in his day had one 
of the first trades at the West-end, was not so success- 
ful, but sold his collection at a considerable loss. 
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NEW PLATE OF LIVERIES. 



We have the pleasure to inform our readers and 
the trade generally, that our artist is now engaged 
on a New Plate of Livekies, illustrating the dif- 
ferent styles worn in this country for morning, dress, 
and on state occasions. 

Although in many foreign countries there is a 
greater display in some of the details of the Dress 
Liveries, it is a singular circumstance that there are 
no definite rules to govern the several component 
parts of a livery, either as to shape or colour. As a 
consequence we constantly notice palpable incon- 
gruities in the livery which, had it been entrusted to 
the care of a man properly acquainted with his busi- 
ness, could not possibly have existed. 

In this country the colours and style of the family 
livery are handed down from one generation to 
another as precious relics to be preserved in their 
primitive state ; and it is only necessary to see any 
family livery on a servant to know at a glance to 
what particular family it belongs. 



The success attending the production of our former 
work, " The Chabt of British Liveeies," exceeded 
our most sanguine expectations, and gave universal 
satbfaction for the execution of the drawing, the 
effect of the grouping, and the selection of the 
several colours. It was generally admitted to be a 
work of art, equally to be admired for its appear- 
ance, as for its special value as a reliable authority 
on the various details of liveries. 

The work not only commanded a large sale in this 
country, among all the leading' trades in town and 
the provinces, but was eagerly sought after in all the 
principal cities on the Continent, where its merit 
was at once recognized, and purchased for several of 
the foreign Courts. It served as the basis of some 
of the richest' liveries belonging to the different 
{>otentates. 

With our personal experience in this particular 
department of the trade, from the many opportunities 
which we have enjoyed in successfully carrying out 
several state and dress liveries which figured con- 
spicuously on many state occasions, we may with a 
justifiable pride claim a certain authority on this 
branch. 

Since the issue of our former plate, '^ The Ghakt 
OF British Liveries,^' certain innovations on the 
orthodox style of liveries have been introduced, but, 
for undress only, these will be illustrated in our 
forthcoming plate, together with such changes in 
proportions of lengths of waist and skirt, widths and 
makes of sleeve, as may have taken place in the 
interval, so as to adapt them to the present styles. 

The work will be got up in a manner equal to its 
importance, to refiect credit on all persons engaged 
upon its production, and may appeal with confi- 
dence to the patronage of the trade. 

Accompanying the coloured plate will be a collec- 
tion of patterns reduced to scale for the convenience 
of producing them to any size desired by means of 
the ^* Gbaduateo Measures," and a printed de- 
scription of the various details of each style of 
livery. 

Gentle aien serving as Sheriffs of a County fre- 
quently adopt a- more stylish livery for their year 
of shrievalty than usually worn by their men- 
servants ; for the convenience of making a selection, 
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our new plate will aflbrd an excellent opportunity, 
by the illustration of the different Bfylea for dress. 

We shall spare no expense in producing the work, 
as we feel that, although presenting ourselves before 
die trade with a well-established character for the 
excellence of our publications, we are bound to 
support the good opinion of our patrons, which we 
hare acquired by years of earnest study. 

For terms see advertisement. 




DESCRIPTION OF THE PATTERNS IN 

DIAGRAM. 




Plates 2048 and 2049. 

DiagraoB I, 2, 3, and 6, are the pattern of a 
double-breasted Frock-coat, decidedly original in 
character and arrangement, since, although intended 
to fit to the figure, it is cut without a waist-seam. 
This pattern is contributed to the American Tailor by 
Messrs. Groney and Lent, and published in the 
December number of that work. 

Describing the pattern and the garment made up 
from it, the editor writes : '' The garment is one of the 
most elegant we have ever seen. It is cut without 
any waist seam, and fits the form very closely. The 
material used was a diagonal overcoating. The edges 
were bound with velvet, stitched and turned, with 
the facing felled over it. The collar was also of 
velvet The sleeves are quite small, and the shoulders 
of medium width. In making, the side -seam of fore- 
part nmst be stretched about an inch, or to match 
the side-seam of the back. The front of scye should 
be drawn in considerably. This is exactly the 
opposite of the general practice, but the effect is 
excellent. The coat should be made perfectly soft. 
The garment from which our sketch was made, was 
lined with heavy satin, showing to the edge of 
button-holes. The bottom was faced across with the 
outside material about two inches deep, which was 
bound with and laid over the satin. The pattern is 
laid off as usual in full inches for a 88 breast. It 
will, no doubt, be studied with much interest and 
profit by the profession." 

Diagrams 4, 11, 12, and 13, are the pattern of tho 
Newmarket jacket for ladies' wear, illustrated on one 
of the plates issued with the present number of our 

^:9^ 



work. The waist is cut to a moderate length only, 
and the skirt in proportion. It is not out across the 
waist, but three fishes are taken out of the forepart 
to give the necessary round for the bosom, and while 
reducing the size at the small of the waist, provides 
tiie requisite liberty for the hips. 

Diagrams 5, 7, 8, and 10, are the pattern of an 
Over-coat for a little boy about three years of age, 
drafted to the full size by the ordinary inch measure. 
The pattern was contributed to our contemporary by 
Mr. Gharles Isler. The plaits are laid one inch wide 
on top, and close together underneath. 

If the style should be desired fi>r an under»garment, 
the pattern would require to be reduced in sizej half 
an inch in the back, and the same quantity on the 
shoulders at the front edge of the forepart and at the 
side-seams. 

Diagram 9 illustrates Mr. Tapson's communication. 



THE REPORT OF FASHION. 



With every desire to acknowledge the support of 
the numerous subscribers to the above work, and to 
prove the anxiety we feel to evince our appreciation 
of their kind patronage, we have urged the several 
artists engaged on the production of the oopy for the 
ensuing Spring and Summer, to hurry on as foH 
as practicable with their work, to ensure an early 
delivery of the copies. 

Our subscribers and patrons must, however, bear 
in mind that we are not simply engaged in the pro- 
duction of a picture^ which might be published at 
any time in the year, or in any preceding year ; 
but in preparing a plate which is offered to the 
trade as illustrating the actual styles of dress which 
will be worn during the period for which the plate 
is specially prepared, and according to the arrange- 
ments made by the leading houses at the West-end. 
It will then be acknowledged that the necessary in- 
formation to enable us to prepare the several details 
for our artist, could not be the work of any one day 
especially, but must be guided by the period at 
which the necessary arrangements had been made 
by the arbiters of fashion ; for as such we must admit 
the leading trades to be at the present day. We 
consequently do not aim to be early in the field, so 
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much as to feel that we can honestly offer to our 
patrons a work on which they can rely for the cor- 
rectness of the information given, and confidently 
adopt the various styles illustrated on the plate. 

In the forthcoming work, the different styles of 
evening and morning dress will be found faithfully 
represented, together with the most fashionable styles 
of ladies* riding-habits and ladies* jackets for out- 
door wear; youths* and ohildren*s dress, and the pre- 
vailing styles of lounge and Norfolk jackets. These 
will be found faithfully illustrated by the 20 figures 
on the plate, and our artist will be credited with repre- 
senting with accuracy the leading patterns in the new 
goods in coatings and trouserings for the seasons. 

The plate which, as usual, is prepared with the 
utmost care and skill, and coloured with a view to 
faithfully representing the leading colours in wear, 
will be accompanied by two sheets of patterns of 
fashionable garments in full size, and a collection of 
the leading novelties in patterns of garments in dia- 
gram reduced for the convenience of issuing a larger 
variety to our patrons, as well as to afford them by 
means of the Graduated Measures the opportunity 
to produce them to any size (consistent with the- 
style) for which they may be suitable, whether 
larger or smaller than the standard size to which 
they are all produced, and so offer a decided ad- 
vantage over a pattern drafted for a particular 
measure only. The plan of utilizing the principle 
of Graduation will be carefully explained, so as 
not to leave any of our new patrons in doubt as 
to the utility of this simple method, nor deprive 
them of the necessary means of availing themselves 
of this valuable auxiliary to the cutting room. 
The letter-press, which forms part of the work, will 
convey to the patrons of the Report op Fashion all 
the requisite information on the various details of 
the several garments, and of the collection of patterns 
issued with the work, and a useful summary of the 
newest and most fashionable patterns in the new 
goods for the season, in coatings, vestings, and trou- 
serings, from patterns supplied by the leading drapers. 

Subscriptions for the year, payable in advance, 
£1 Is.; or a single copy, 1 2s. 6d.; thus giving an 
advantage of 4s., or 20 per cent, to subscribers. 
Forwarded free, securely packed, to all parts of the 
country and the Channel Islands, and to all places 
abroad by Book post at the postal tariffs. Copies 
can also be delivered to any house in town for en- 
closure, on an early advice. 




EXTRAORDINARY FEAT IN THE 

TIME OCCUPIED IN THE COMPLETION OF 

TWO SUITS OF CLOTHES. 



Many of our readers may, no doubt, have read of 
a feat recorded of a suit of clothes being worn at a 
dinner, from wool which was growing on the 8heep*8 
back in the morning of the same day. Extra- 
ordinary as this may appear, it is completely 
eclipsed by the following account which appeared in 
a recent number of the Clothier, published in New 
York:— 

Rapid Suit Making at the Atlanta Exposition. 
One of the features of the day*8 doings at the 
Atlanta Exposition, Oct. 27, was to be the making 
of two suits of clothes from the seed cotton. A little 
ader sunrise a few individuals, on hand for the occa- 
sion, stepped into one of the cotton patches on the 
grounds, and almost in a twinkling the cotton was 
picked and ginned. At twenty minutes to seven it 
started on its way. Entering first the Kitson packer, 
at seven o'clock it went to the Foss and Pevey cards, 
thence to the railway head, built by the Lowell 
Machine Company. Then it rapidly found its way 
to the speeder, built by the City Machine Company 
of Providence. From there it went to the Fails and 
Jenks frame, and was soon what the observer was 
ready to pronounce thread. This was taken to a 
Crompton loom, and the process of weaving com- 
menced. As soon as the cloth emerged from the 
loom, it was taken to the dye-house of N. Spencer 
Thomas and dyed. As soon as dried, it was taken 
to the Wheeler and Wilson exhibit, where the suits 
were cut out — one for Governor Colquitt and one for 
Governor Bigelow. The silk, which had been fur- 
nished by Cheney Brothers, and which was of 
American manufacture, was ready. The making of 
the suits was commenced. The cutting was done by 
Atlanta*s favourite tailor, Mr. Grosse. The button- 
holes were made at the rate of two a minute by 
H. L. Phelps, of New York, on the National Machine 
Company's button-hole machine. As the day closed, 
the suits came completed from the hands of the 
tailors, and in the evening the governors wore hand- 
some black suits, made from cotton that at sunrise 
dangled fiom the stalks. 
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Plate. 2053. 
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OFFICIAL INFORMATION. 

Obdnahce Stobe Depabtuent. 
The foIloniDg new regulations have jost been 
issued for the officers of the above department:^ 

CoiDnSSABV-GsHEltAL OF ObDNANCE. 

Tunic. — Blue ciotfa, eight bnttooa at front and 
two at tlie wuBt. The skirts roanded off at front, 
and closed behind. Scarlet cloth collar and cufis, 
the collar laced along the top and bottom with inch 
gold lace, staff pattern. Pointed uuSs, with two bars 
of inch lace round the top, showing one-quarter of 
an inch of scarlet cloth between the bai^s. A figured 
braiding of alternate large and small e/es above and 
below the lace, according to special pattern, the top 
of the braided figure to be 10 inches from the bottom 
of the cuff. The fronts of the coat and the skirt- 
plaits edged with scarlet cloth one-qoarter of an inch 
wide; skirts lined with black silk. A plaited strap 
on each shoulder, of round gold cord S-lfiths of an 
inch in diameter, intertwined with a small dead gold 
cord, and a small gilt button at the top. On each 




■trap, crossed sword and batons, with star above in 

Drett-Trowsert and Panlaloona. — Blue ciotfa, with 
2-iDch lace, special pattern, wilh scarlet stripe in the 
centre, one-eighth of an inch wide, down the side- 



Buttong. — Gilt, rojral crest in the centre, and the 
word " Ordnance " lonnd the edge. • 

Lnce on belts, cap, £c., gold of the same special 
pattern aa on trousers. 

Cocked-Hat, as described in previous r^ulatlons, 
with loop of double gold bullion Sec, but white swan 
feathers instead of blue for plume, drooping out- 
wards, eight inches long instead of 10, with hlaci 
feathers instead of white under them, long enough 
to reach 2 inches Mow the ends of the white ones. 
Ftather stem, 3 inches long. 

Sword, Scabbard, and Spui*. — No alteraUon. 

Sword-Knot, — Gold and red cord, instead of blue. 

Sword-Beit. — The slings to be one inch wide, in- 
stead of three- quarters, lined with red morocco 
leather ; gilt book to hook up the sword. 
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WcUat^Plate,-^ The words ^'Obdnavce Stobs 
Bepabtmemt *' on outer circle. 

Shoulder-Belt. — Gold lace 2 1 inches wide, witii 
half-inch red light in centre, and lined with red 
morocco leather. 

Telescope Case. — Black patent leather to hold a 
binocular field-glass. 

Uridress. 

Frock, — The same as now in wear, but with 
shoulder straps and badges as on tunics. 

Trousers and Pantaloons as at present, but with 
two scarlet stripes instead of white. 

Forage Cap. — The lace band to be 2 inches wide. 

Great Coat and Cape. — To be lined with red, and 
the collar lined with red velvet. Shoulder straps of 
the same material as the garment; a small button 
(departmental pattern at the top.) Badges of rank in 
gold. 

Shell Jacket. — Blue cloth, lined with red silk, and 
edged all round with 1-inch gold race forming a 
" buU's-eye,*' or ring at the bottom of each side- 
seam. Scarlet cloth collar, |-inch gimp lace on the 
collar seam, and a loop of gold braid at bottom to 
fasten across the neck. Scarlet cloth pointed cuffs; 
edged with 1-inch lace; a row of gilt studs down 
the front on the left side; listened with hooks and 
eyes. Shoulder-straps, with badges of rank as on 
tunic. 

Waistcoat — Blue cloth, a row of gilt studs down 
the front, and &stened with hooks and ejes. Edged 
all round and on bottom edge of collar with gold 
Russia braid. The pockets edged with Busaia braid, 
with << crow*s " foot at ends and at centre. 

Saddle Cloth. — Crossed sunned and baton, with star 
above in silver at each hind corner. 

Deputy Comuissabt-General of Obdnance. 

Uniform and horse furniture as Commissary-Gene- 
ral of Ordnance, with the following exceptions: — 

Tunic. — Three-gtiarters inch lace round top of 
collar, and gold Russia braid along the bottom, and 
with figured braid. Lace on cufifs, |-inch, and the 
braiding below the lace of small eyes only. Shoulder- 
straps of universal pattern twisted round gold cord, 
with snudl button at top, crown and two stars below 
in silver on each shoulder, lined with blue. 




Dress Trousers, Pantaloons, and Forage Cap. — 
Laoe, H inches wide. 

Cocked Sat and Plume, different from Commissary- 
General of Ordnance. 

Undress. 

Frock. — Collar and cuffs of blue cloth; (-inch 
braid on shoulder-straps, except at the base. Black 
netted button at top. Badges of rank in gold. 

Shell Jacket. — Three-quarters inch lace and a Une 
of gold Russia braid along bottom, eye in the centre. 
Shoulder-straps with badges of rank as on tunic. 



Further Alterations which concern the Laceman : — 

AssiSTAirr Comhissabt-Genebal of Obdnance. 

Alterations in uniform for superior rank: — 

Ttimc.— The figured braiding on collar, and above 
and below the lace on the sleeve, to be small eyes. 

Badges of Rank. — Crown and one star, or a crown 
only according to rank. 

Patrol Jacket, according to old regulations, to be 
worn instead of the frock by all ofiioers not em- 
ployed at army head-quarters, or on the Staff of the 
army corps, divisions, district, or brigades. Shoulder- 
straps of blue cloth edged with -^inch black mohair 
braid, except at base. Black netted button at top. 

Badges in gold, according to rank. ' 

This jacket (with blue velvet collar and cuffs for 
Commissaries-General) wUl be worn by all officers 
when on service in the field or peace mancBuvres, 
when a folding cap, as for Staff Officers, with cloth 
top, and braided with black mohair instead of gold, 
will also be worn. 

Forage Cap. — ^Red line ^-inch wide along centre 
of embroidery on peak. 

Shell' Jacket, only difference in badges, according 
to rank. 

Deputt-Assistant Commissaby-Genebal of 

Obdnance. 

Alterations from uniform of Assistant Commis- 
sary, &c. : — 

Tunic. — Badges of rank, two stars. The braided 
eyes omitted on collar; and the braid above and 
below the lace to be plain without eyes. 

Accoutrements altered : — 

Probationers. — ^The uniform of their regiments, 
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tritli tin addition of pantaloons and boots, as worn 
bymoontfed offioera- of their regiments, if required to 
be monnted, or the nniform for officers of the pre- 
ceding rank. 

Q^tarCer-MiastirB Vnifirm. — Same as for Deputy- 
Assiatant, &c., except that the badge of rank to be 
one star, one bar of lace on cnlF of tnnic, lace on 
flbell-jaeket half-inch wide, and the loop on cocked- 
hat to be* half inch lace. Peak of forage-cap, of 
Uaak patent leather; dirooping and ornamented with 
half-mch fiM gold embroidery, showing a red line 
one-sixth' of an inch wide along the centre ; gold 
pearl button otdy at top. The collar of great-coat 
lined' with soaiifet cMh. 

Qnarter-lhstefs who attain the rank of Otptam, 
afterttar yeans in the nift, to have the badges, Ac., 
acoorfing to rank. 

OSDVAHGE 9rORX CORPS. 

Ordnance Store Officers attaohed to the Corps, 
will wear the uniform of their rank| but the helmet 
as worn in the Infantry, plate with « O. S. C." in 
centre on. black, instead of cocked-hat* 

Spurs. — Steel or brass according to rank — for 
mounted officers. 



During a voyage through the Bed Sea or Indian 
Ocean, officers may be allowed to wear at meas a 
EmarSund instead of a mess waistcoat. For the 
King's Royal Bifle Corps the colours will be red and 
green. For the Rifle Brigade, black and green; 
green for the Royal Irish and Scottish Rifles ; and 
red ibr every other regiment, corps, or department. 

With the Xamarbundy a white cdlar and black tie 
will be worn; and the mess jacket will be fastened 
at the neck by a loop of gold or black braid, accord- 
ing to the regulation for the respective services. 



liounted officers of Infantry are ordered to discon- 
tinue the use of the saddle-cloth. This order, how- 
ever, does not apply to the Foot Guards. 



Master-Tailors of Regiments are not to sell to the 
son-commissioned officers and men, articles of dress, 
such as shirts, under-vestfi, drawers, pocket handker- 
ohiefs, &c. 





STORIES TWICE TOLD. 

The pattern of ttonsers lihistMtod by diagrams 
4 and 12, waa sent ua by a oontriiMatori writing 
under the patiidoiiynt of *'Pxthici O'Sbambock," 
and dating his comanniefltiott faom DiAlini. 

He acoompaoied tlie paltexv by a short acoount 
of the means by which it came into has possession. 
Writing, he obaanres : 

** I send you the paHsmof a pair of trousers which 
I had from a customer of mine, who had mutth to say 
in their favour. Is this fovm of trousers much in use ? 
It ia the first pair of Hie scut whiefa has come across 
me, so I can say little about them. I thought the 
pattern might be uselol foryour paUieationi> in which 
case ymr are wdedan to k. Who ia the inventor of 
the style ? Perimpa aeioa 0110 of your oorrespondents 
might throw a light upen the eidbjedt. As there is 
no gannent I oonsider moro dtfficolt to cut than 
trousers, any infonaalioQ on this bianeh of our trade 
would be of great advantage genendly. The edge of 
the new seam on the uader-aide is stretched out to 
the length of the edge of the other part. 

'^ Should you deem the pattetn worth your con- 
sideration, you might invite discussion upon the 
novelty and peculiarity ci the Amn.** 

It was but natural to suppose, as we remarked in 
a ibot-note, that the shape and arrangement in the 
pattern would attiaot the attention of some of our 
readers, and elicit a criticiam on the presumed 
advantages which the originator of the plan might 
claim for his idea. 

Our conjecture was soon oonfirmed, for in the 
very next number of our work, to that in which 
our correi^>ondent*s communication appeared, we 
published a letter from "Sandsks McThistle" 
in which he tells us, that in order to test the 
pattern, he had a pair of trousers made for himself 
by it, and remarked, '< I can with confidence say 
that they are the best for comfort and style I ever 
wore.** 

In our notice of the peculiar shape of the pattern, 
we expressed some doubt as to the practicability of 
making up the trousers satisfiictorily, and especially 
referred to the difficulty which, in a stout material, 
would be experienced in stretching oneedge of the 
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new seam sufficiently to increase its length so as to 
correspond with the other, and produce the effect 
evidently desired by the inventor of the plan. The 
position of this additional seam appeared to us ill- 
chosen, as it fell on the very part of the trousers 
most exposed to wear by friction. 

On this point our new corre^ndent wrote: ''Your 
editorial remarks as to stretching and friction do not 
apply to the pair I am wearing, although the article 
of which they axfi made is very stout.'* Our corre- 
spondent accompanied his letter by a pattern of the 
trousers he drafted for his own wear, which, while 
differing somewhat from the original, sufficiently 
presenred the principle, and the same form. 

The writer observed with some force as materially 
affecting the utility and applicability of the plan, 
'' That there is a principle in the method of produc- 
ing them will be evident, when I inform you that 
the pair I cut for my own wear, was drafted by pro- 
portions of the waist and hip measures.*' 

The question of the utility and adaptability of the 
plan for general use became mooted, and within a 
short time the subject drew forth the comments of 
another controversialist, who under the title of " A 
GuTTiB ** gave us his opinion as to its merits. Re- 
ferring to the original shape of the pattern contri- 
buted by our first correspondent, and to the remarks 
of " Sakdkbs M^Thistle,** our new corrrespondent 
very pertinently observes: *^Aa the shape differs so 
widely from the form usually adopted, it would be 
desirable to know for a certainty what are the advan- 
tages presumed to be afforded by this new arrange- 
ment of the seams, and whether they are actually 
realized in the garment. I infer by your foot-note 
that you are rather sceptical as to the result.*' 

''From what I can judge, the idea of a seam 
down the under-side in the direction shown on the 
diagram, is to obtain a greater amount of seat-room, 
and immediately over the fullest part of the seat. 
It is a question with me, if the ease be really re- 
quired at that particular part, and whether it could 
not be more judiciously and more effectively given 
elsewhere. Is it length of seat^ or width, which is 
essential for the comfort of the wearer?" 

" In a stooping position, the seat expands across ; 
and, unless a sufficient amount of liberty were pro- 
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vided at the side-seam, all the length you might give 
in the seat-seam, or at the top of the side-seam, 
would not remedy the inconvenience, if the trousers 
had been cut too narrow across to the fork.*' 

"Some cutters cannot see a seat-seam, unless 
there be a round added on; while many oUieni-— 
myself among the number — could not reconcile them- 
selves to any other than a hollow line for the seat- 
seam." 

" The question, then, to my mind is, — ^Knowing by 
experience the ease afforded to the seat by allowing 
on at the side-seam — ^whether the seam in the new 
direction would not throw too much of the fulness 
into the hollow, or on to the vertebral column, and not 
spread it generally over the prominent part of the 
seat. Your correspondent, who has cut a pair of 
trousers on this principle and tested it on himself, 
should be in a position to judge if my speculations 
on this point are set aside by facts.** The writer 
states that he would not be deterred from adopting 
the plan, by the unusual position of a seam, pro- 
vided he felt sure of realizing the advantages which 
are claimed by the arrangement; as the direction of 
a seam is no obstacle in these days of cutting. 

In our next number we shall continue the dis- 
cussion on this subject, and publish a pattern of 
trousers subsequently contributed by ^'Sandebs 
McThtstle,** based on the plan of his previous 
pattern, but with certain alterations from that by 
which he cut his experimental pair of trousers. 



THE *' CONFIANZA *' SOCIETY OF 
MASTEB-TAILOBS OF MADBID. 



A society of master-tailors of Madrid, under the 
above title, has recently celebrated a very interesting 
ceremony — that of awarding prizes for the beat 
executed specimens of workmanship. We were 
politely invited to assist at the distribution of prizes, 
as also to be present at the banquet given in con- 
nexion with the society; the distance was of course 
a sufficient impediment to our availing ourselves of 
the kind invitation. 

The prizes consisted of one gold medal, 12 silver, 
a Singer*8 sewing machine (presented by the com- 
pany), and several honourable mentions. From an 
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account we have received of the proceedings, the 
specimens of handicraft were verj commendable, 
and creditable to the skill and judgment of the 
journeymen employed on them. 

The banquet, which took place afterwards, to 
celebrate the 1 4th anniversary of the society, was 
well attended by the members and by the presidents 
of kindred societies who had been specially invited 
to be present on the occasion, and included the 
journeymen who had been successful at the distribu- 
tion of prizes. Speeches in connection with the 
object of the society were made by the leading 
gentlemen present, and as a matter of course re- 
ceived with the applause which indicated the interest 
felt by the company. 

Mr. Uhilla, the senior member of the trade in 
Madrid, expressed his willingness to contribute 1000 
francs (JS40), to be divided among the inmates of 
the asylum for the relief of journeymen. The inti- 
mation of this generous act on the part of Mr. 
Uhilla was received with great satisfaction, and the 
effect was to lead to a general subscription to supple- 
ment this handsome donation, and a considerable 
sum was contributed in a very short time. 

We learn that the articles exhibited were very 
satisfactory, and showed the excellence of the work- 
manship to every advantage. 



MORNING DRESS. 



First in order comes the frock-coat, as the most 
dressy style of morning coat worn. 

We copy the following particulars from the new 
edition of our work — ^the " Rd^rt of Fashion " for 
the Spring and Summer :— > 

This garment has entirely recovered its former 
position, and is the only one which can be worn 
instead of a dress-coat, on many occasions of ceremony. 
It is double-breasted, cut but moderately long in the 
waist, and decidedly shorter in the skirt, which has 
a little compass in it, but not to form drapery. The 
lapel is of a medium width, not much rounded at the 
centre, nor pointed at top. There are five holes worked, 
marked up six, and instead of the top-hole, one for a 
flower only. Sleeve moderate in width, and with a 





round cuff and two buttons and holes. Collar of the 
same depth as for dress, but rather broader in the fall. 
The end not so wide as the lapel, and with a smalK 
light. Silk breast-facings to cover the lapel-seam are 
in favour for the summer, as they give a lightness to 
the coat. The edges are turned in and stitched, or 
bound with a narrow silk braid. The elastic coating 
in small patterns, in blue of a full shade and in black, 
are generally made up with fancy silk buttons. 

Morning waistcoats are preferred single-breasted, 
to button up moderately high, and with a small step- 
collar to turn over. They are cut to a proportionate 
length and a little pointed. The collar is narrow at 
the end. For drills die double-breasted with lapels 
cut on is perhaps best adapted, or without a collar, on 
account of the difficulty of the laundress. There are 
three holes worked in the lapel, and the top is nar- 
rower than the centre. 

Trousers for morning wear ar#now cut decidedly 
smaller all down the leg and at the bottom, the top- 
side being hollowed on the instep. The side-seams 
are plain generally, but we notice a tendency to 
introduce a narrow lapped seam. Fly front, and 
pockets at the sides, or '* frog,** are the usual style. 



FOUR BUTTON MORNING COAT. 

We feel some hesitation in representing this par- 
ticular shape so constantly, fearing our patrons will 
charge ua with the repetition. We have no voice 
in the matter ; but as chroniclers and reporters of 
fashion, we are bound to describe the favourite 
styles as we find them. Consequently the onus does 
not lie with us. There are the usual four buttons 
at front, a small turn only at the top, small step, and 
a narrow end to the collar. The bottom of the fix>nt 
edge of the forepart cnt off at an angle below the 
lower buttons to run with the skirt The waist is 
cut rather longer, and the skirt to a moderate length 
and width. The sleeve easy, with a round cuff, 
and two buttons without holes. There are not any 
flaps at the waist-seam. The edges are turned in 
and stitched a little distance in to form a swell edge, 
or a narrow braid is sewn on flat. Fancy silk 
buttons and other makes are worn according to the 
character of the material in which the coat is made 
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up. Brown and olive ooating with a fine twill are' 
nnieh in ftvoor fiir tins atyle of coat, and the smaller 
petteraa in black* 



LOUNGE, OR THREE SEAMER-JACKET. 



On another plate we hare repreaanted a doable* 
breasted lounge jaeket saitable for the spring. It is 
cut rather short and to fit eas^ to the figure. The 
lapel ont on is moderate in width, witii five holes. 
Sleeve rather easy and plain at 1^ hand. Collar 
low in the stand, but deeper in the fall. An opening 
at bottom ofbaok^seam; edges tamed in and stitched 
broad. Broad mixtares, cheeks, and stripes in Cheviot 
and Angola, are made np in this stjle of jacket, with 
horn, vegetable ivory, and smoked pearl bnttons, 
according to the ooloar and pattern in the article 

made up, 

» ..■ 

DESCRIPTION OF THE PATTERNS IN 

DIAGRAM. 
Plates 2058 and 2054. 

Diagrams 1, 2, 3, 4, 6, and 7, are the pattern of 
the style of doable-breasted frock-eoat which will be 
fashionable daring the ensaing seasons* The waist 
is a trifie longer, but the skirt is shortened as com- 
pared wi& the length worn, last seaaon. The coat is 
cot eaajr across the chest, bat to fit at the waist^ so 
as to define the figuie.. The sleeve is cot to a 
moderate siae, and the lapel to a medium width, and 
not verj pointed. The collar is low in. the stand, 
bat raither broader in the fidl, and not so wide at the 
end as the top of the lapel. 

Diagrams 4 and 12 illustrate the pattern of 
trousers, which forms the subject for discussion in 
the article, " Stories Twice Told,** which we publish 
in our present number. 

Diagrams 8, 9, 10, 11, and IS, are the pattern of 
the four-bnttoned, single-breasted morning-coat, 
which is illustrated on one of the plates published 
with this month^s number. 

We do not offer this pattern for its noveltj, as we 
have given it at various times ; but as the style con- 
tinues to be worn, we have no alternative but to 
repeat it in our collection and report. 




THE AGONIC-EYED NEEDLES. 



The tailor of former days was accustomed to look 
upon certain needles, which formed part of his stock- 
in-trade, with a kind of veneration, on account of the 
facilitj with which they worked. How, then, should 
the present generation of journeymaa tailors look 
upon the new needles manufactured by S. Thomas, 
of Redditch (that birth-place of needles), possessing 
such deqided improvements on all. former needles, 
excelling them not only in the quality of the steel, 
in the superiority of the make, which alone might 
reasonably recommend them to every worker, but 
especially in the shape and the perfection with which 
the eye is finished. This advaiitage will be at once 
appreciated for the facility with which it ia threaded, 
and for the ease its shape and proportion to the point 
enable Uie little instrument to perform the important 
functions for which it ia manu&ctured. No danger 
of the silk being cut by any roughness on the inner 
edge of the eye, and consequently a freedom in 
working which is not to be met with in any of the 
ordinary makes of needles. Needless to state, that 
after pointing out these difierent qualities, we un- 
hesitatingly recommend the use of the Agonic-ejed 
needle. 

FRENCH FASHION. 



One of our contemporaries writes in his magazine 
that '' for evening parties or for dinners the frock- 
coat made in fancy black coating, or in dark shade 
of blue, is worn. The waist cut to a moderate length, 
but not so long as morniog-eoata. The skirt reaches 
to the hnecj and with a little drapery. The lapel is 
sewn on, cut nearly ^ the same width all the way 
down, and to button up three holes; the turn of the 
firont being carried rather low. The colUr ia of a 
medium depth, square at the end,, and not so wide at 
front as the top of the lapel by three-quarters of an 
inch." 

'^ With a black frook-ooat, a black velvet waistcoat 
with a white under-waietooat and black trousers are 
worn. With a blue frock-coat, a white vicana 
waistcoat and black trousers are worn. We have 
thus two distinct stylet of dress,, both equally well 



worn. 
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''We iiavetiiafliitiBfiMlioii of notidng thadfCmiag to 
the good tMtB of the heads of our leading houaee, 
eccentridty dthcr in fltyk, eolonr, or pattetn is no 
longer to be seen ; and that in tbeir plaoes we find 
other styles and oomlHnattoBs of oofeor more in har* 
mony with the preTraiiing taate and judgment, which 
distingaish the man of the woildy or, in other tenaa, 
the man as he should be." 

'' We are pleased to see this ratum of the really 
good taste in respect to dress, for it was certainly 
painful to witness young men of £unil^, whose re- 
spectabtM^ was traditional, serve as models axid types 
to musio-hall singers." 

" If these ezaggentions of fashion have had the 
effect of disgosting the world with ihese extrava- 
gant hyperboles, we woold willingly join in applaud- 
ing these celebrated Bohemian artists when they 
make their appeaiaiioe at the principal musio-halls.*' 



BENEVOLENT INSTITUTION 

FOR THE BELIEF OP AGED AND INFIRM 

JOURNEYMAN TAILORS. 



It was expected that the election of a certain number 
of candidates, which usually takes place each year in 
the month of February, would be rendered imnecessary 
by the members oonsenting to the recommendation 
of the committee, that the three candidates who 
applied for admission should be at once placed in the 
asylum, and so save the incidental expenses attending 
an election. 

AVIS. 



Messieurs nos abounds aux pays Strangers, afin 
de ne pas souffrir aucun prejudice i^ leurs int^ts 
par cause d^inteiruption dans la reception de nos 
joumauz de modes, le ''Report of Fashion" et la 
Gazette of Fashion, sont prids, lorsque leurs abonne- 
ments ae troavent dchus, de les faire renouveller; 
soit par autorisation k leurs correspondants k Lon- 
dres, ou par bon de poete directement, puisque les 
&cilit^3 viennent demi^rement d'etre tant augmen- 
t^es par les administrations de la poste aux lettres 
dans les divers pays. 

Le prix de I'abonnement & notre journal semestre 





le ^ Report of lUhion " est de tis. l^aon^. Un 
seiil exemplaire se vend 18s. compiis les fimis de port. 
Au journal mensuel la Giionm 0p FasHioir I'a- 
bonnement de Pannte eat de 21b; fianoo. 



AWISO. • 



Preveniamo i nostri Signozi Abbonati pelnostro 
'' Gazette of FAsmos*' e ** Report of Fashion ^ figu** 
rino (quest* ultimo oomparisce due volte alP anno, 
ciov^ nel mese di Marzo e quelle di Settembre), 
che potere procararsi dall* Ufi^o delle Poste in 
Italia, un Ordine, pagabile in Londra, del valore 
sino dioci Lire Sterline, soggetto ad una piccola 
tassa. 

Siamo dunque a raccomandaire ai nostri Amioi di 
volere prevalend di tale facilitazione, per farci ri- 
messa in caso occorente. 

L'ordine menzionato qui sopra, dove essere paga- 
bile in &vore di 

Edward Mixisteb a»d Son, 
ed h pure necessario, che il nome di battesima della 
persona 6 la £rma della casa che manda V ordine 
sia espresso ben chiaro nell' awiso che sarii mandato 
dall* Uffizio delle Poste in Italia a quello in Londra 
per evitare delle inconvenienze. 



ANZEIGE. 



Die Herren Abonnenten unserer Moden Ausgaben 
sind hiermit ersucht, wenn sie uns Greld vermittlst 
des Postamt dbermachen, es uns gefalligst anznzeigen 
zu wollen, da das Englische Postamt ohne den Nahmn 
des Absendersgebenzuk5nnen,dieAuszablung nicht 
macht. 



METROPOLITAN FOREMAN-TAILORS* 

SOCIETY. 

The TmRTTHSffiCOND Anniversary of the above 
Society was held at the St. James's Hall, too late 
in January last, to permit us the opportunity of re- 
ferring to it in our last number. Mr. J. Willis, the 
President of the Society, presided on the occasion, 
and was supported by Mr. James Miller, as Vice, and 
by Mr. Carroll and Mr. Rae, chairman and secretary 
of the Liverpool association. Although there might 
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not have been quite so large a number as on some 
previous occasions, the meeting lost nothing of its 
accustomed congeniality. 

The Chairman, in proposing the toast of the even- 
ing, " Success to the Metropolitan Foreman-Tailors* 
Society,** coupling it with the name of Mr. Prewett, 
the time-honoured Secretary, referred with satisfaction , 
to the gratifying position of the Society, as shonvn by 
the access of new members, and by the success at- 
tending the formation of branches in the provinces. 
To the good feeling existing among the members, 
and their desire to enlighten each other on mat- 
ters of general interest to the trade, he attributed 
much of the flattering state at which they had 
arrived. 

Mr. Prewett, in acknowledging the toast, and ex- 
pressing the pleasure he felt at the kind manner in 
which his health had been accepted, and proposed in 
such complimentary language, entered into the his- 
tory of the Society, contrasting its present pro- 
sperous state with the condition it stood in, in its 
yoimger days. 

" The Officers of the Society ** was proposed in ap- 
propriate terms by Mr. T. D. Humphreys, a member 
of some twenty years' standing. 



Mr. H. B. BobertSy the Senior Trustee, in respond- 
ing to the toast, said that the kind manner in which 
it had been received would be an incentive to the 
different office-bearers to an increased energy in 
discharging the several duties devolving upon them, 
and make them " a labour of love." He referred to 
the ordeal through which every candidate for mem- 
bership had to pass, and to the good effect of the 
technical library the Society had formed for the 
benefit of the members* 

'* The Press," accompanied by the names of Messrs. 
Minister, Giles, and Humphreys, was proposed by 
Mr. McCallan. In the course of his remarks on the 
benefit the different trade publications had been to 
the whole body, he stated that they were much in- 
debted to them for the information they conveyed. 
He strongly enjoined on the members to contribute 
their mite of experience for the improvement of their 
fellow-members. The gentlemen connected with the 
several journals responded to their names being 
coupled with the toast. 

Various other toasts were given and duly acknow- 
ledged, and a most agreeable evening was spent under 
the soothing uofluence of music sweetly discoursed, 
and telling recitations effectively given. 



E. MINIST ER & SON'S ANNOU NCEMENTS. 

A NEW LIVERY PLATE is preparing for publication, under the title of the Chart 

of British Liveries. In accordance with a generally-expressed desire on the part of the Trade, E. Mznxstbr and Son 
are now engaged on the production of a New and Magnificent Plate of Liyeried designed to represent every style of 
Modem Servants* Dress, marked by the same artistic grouping, accuracy of detail and finish of Sngraving and 
colouring, which gained for their previous issue the repute of being tne finest piece of Technical Drawing ever submitted 
to the Tr9de. Price One Ouinea. Orders for the first 100 Proof Copies wiu be receiyed at once, and dotted according 
to Priority of Application. 

THE STUDY OF PRACTICAL CUTTING.— E. MINISTER & SON beg to an- 

nounce to the Trade generally that they are open to RECEIVE A LIMITED NUMBER OF STUDENTS daily, 
from Eleyen till One, for tke purpose of imparting Instruction in the Systems for producing the Various Garments 
coming within the scope of the Tailoring Department, including Ladies' Uidinff-Habits, Jackets, &c. The METHOD 
is essentially SIMPLE and PRACTICAL in character, and is the one — modified as to present requirements — which 
has been taught by the firm for nearly half a century to numbers who haye since preyed themselyes to be among 
the most successful Cutters in London and the Proyinees. There is no limitation as to time. The Pupil is at liberty 
to attend till satisfied of his general proficiency in the working of the system. Besides the ordinary rule for producing 
a garment for a proportionate figure, ample knowledge is imparted as to the deyiations necessary in cases of Disproportion. 

TERH8, 10 GUnrSAB, PATABLS AT COlOaKCElCEirT. 
A Communication is requisite in the first instance, as in case of the full number being on the Books, arrange- 
ments haye to be made as to when the Pupil may attend. 

THE REPORT OF FASHION for Spring and Summer. A splendid Design of the 

Season's Fashions accepted throughout the Courts of Europe as the supreme arbiter as to English Gentlemen's Dress. 

** Men don't go to France for their Fashions, neither do they go there for their materials, jet the English gentleman is 
the best-dressed gentleman in Europe." — Daily Newt, Patterns of all the noyelties and copious letter-press description. 

PRICE 12s. 6d.; SUBSCRIPTIOV IH ADVAHCE, 21s, PEB TEAB. 
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STORIES TWICE TOLD. 

We intended ta publiih the paltera of a pair 
of tronaen sent bjr our correspondent "Sanders 
IfcTbistlfl" with bii comtminioation, whioh appears 
in the present number ; but, from want of space, are 
compelled to postpone it until tbe Uaj number. 
Oar correspondeDt'a geoeial nmarks on this qnei- 
tioD will be eqnallj well understood without tbe 
illostradon. 

" Sanders McThistle," in repljr to the suggestion 
thrown out bj " A Cutter," stales that the latter is 
wnnig in his conjecture as to the principle upon 
which the trousers referred to in tbe controversy 
being new, as he informs him that he baa had it 
onder bis hand for ten years, and farther states, " I 
can with confidence assert that better fitting trousers 
were never out, than I hare produced hj it." 

With respect to the actual originator of the plan, 

Lbe sajm that he has no idea to whom the merit 
was doe, but ha perfectly remembers that a Mr. 
Stewart, some nine years prerions to tbe date of his 



letter was going about the country selling trouser- 
patterns, cut eomething after this plan, and the 
gentlemen who bought them, k^ the pattenu by them, 
and tent them to their tailon when new troueere wert 

He then expatiates upon the advanbigea of the 
plan, and remarks that " tronsers cut by this prin- 
cipla fit like a glore ; affording freedom for the 
action of the hip and the knee, without producing a 
strain on the latter, or shortening the trousers in the 
course of wear, as is generally the oase;" which per- 
lection he states is mainly due to tbe circumitance, 
that " the seat-piece is cut to a particular shape, and 
sewn in a peculiar manner ; which combined, pro- 
duce the necessary provision for the formation of the 
hip, by the Btretohing of the hind-part in the hollow. 
The effect of this is felt in the freedom it affords at 
the knee, and consequently reducing the usual strain 
ezperieDced in ordinary trousers." 

With referanoe to the patterns be sent with this 
communication, and which ws shall give with our 
next number, our correspondent remarks, "they 
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require less cloth, and are more easily tkaughteJ lOl 
a key to the others; but they do not coMpnbS'oO 4b 
advantages poaaeaaed by the other pattern Itewi ymu 

They will, I hope, also serve another pocpMe is 
pointing the road to some reform in trDoaaseuttiDg. 

'' S. McThistle'* is rather severe in Ua ivholesale 
condemnation of trouser systems and ciiHen, as he 
goes to the extent to assert, that '^ trousers as a 
general rule, are still a misfit; jmd it does not reflect 
much credit on the Aiembem dF oar craft, that they 
should not make themselves thoroughly acquainted 
with the subject, and set their brain to work in 
earnest, to derii» teome pbm as a seaiedy for th^ 
palpable defect in the present principle of cutting 
this garment.** 

Our correspondent thenprocteds to point ootlhe 
plan on which he has constructed hia pattern, and re- 
marks, ''When trousers were cQtto:fitiftekg,a«pn^ 
was given at the top of the side-seam for the round 
of the hip, and to giv^ freedom at the trip and knee. 
The incosreotness of the plan did not show itself at 
the timO| in consequence of the tightness with wiiioh 
the trousers fitted; but, when the same method was 
pursued for * peg-topa/ ihe error was evident by the 
orawa iMck tbi& mmMmal'dmx m ekm at the back 
of the thigh. She palMmil vowMBid m- coBStrasled 
«ifidh««uniier«ha( tfaefMdkrdbmiatssnxir Ae 
^p is ^nf^iflbd ibr «t its imaniiate ioaalily. Tke 
form of the seat-piece is also so arrange!, 4at dt 
eompeb m«8rtahi quantity of'eMh^'lalpe^e flirec- 
iioQ of ^IreTOHsd of liwthip, nftiuh Might cvtfuirsnBe 
hd dBrestod to the iwrt wiim. dU liie tettom •F'tte 
laa^ « pitf wiU teHbnd i^idi fWiQ «)K>:a!&>ii 1b«e- 
dom lor tfaerttHNCvint'cf Ais'^poit <of 4fae tedjr,'viid 
at tke aame 'tine a«]is«« ^iie knasy.hy 'itaamg <Ae 
^ yiaalaty tfaos ffyen, «Bua jiuffito h; theveby p w w r eat 
ing the atrafai'wfaiohiiB a^mgnB laet wilftiiB b plain 
psir of trooKrs nit in 'the ordina^ numoer. By 
thiaamngemeift I am enabled to g^tuvf^ti^^wtft- 
fine. iiTMnd oneiatof hoium, midA'honow'oseiis 
ilflMiiioii^ toifte-angte, >a8 oan eaaaky be fsoved.** 

'Let Miy ooe^^wheae tromsxa form qrowto when 
he is ntting— rip the wol^seam iirmn 'the ibrk,ihalf 
ivay tip, and heiwill aoim ftoid to what vsBtent k will 
•opea, smd «d pvmn tto Iran what ia needed lar das 
'Wiitilbrt'ki4iHit pcalfiflu. 





oerrespondent states that his object in com- 
his ideas through us to the trade has 
not hmm Wih the idea of entering into a discussion 
on trouaer-cutting, but merely to throw out a few 
bivte w MJh might be useful; and he would be 
plwiBOil to find that they had been received in a 
friendly spirit " Trouser-cutting," he remarks, 
'* has been a hobby with me/' 

Welhan Juure a l^gh^ flattering communication 
from fme of our oorrespondents, who has taken part 
in the discussion of this question, under the title of 
<< A Cutter." After thanking << Sanders McThistle " 
for his courte^ In repfying so promptly and so 
kindly to his inquiry respecting the principle of the 
trouser-pattern, and still more for the second pattern 
of touseri fie «eat ns^ lie says, '^ the arrangement 
of this particular pattern is so simple in comparison 
watfa tiio ficit ^ich appeared, that any of your 
readers may at once comprehend the advantages 
which your correspondent points out in the plan." 
Our correspondent puts the method to a test, as he 
remarks, '* under an impression that the pattern 
would suit my particular figure, and being about my 
own size, I cut a pattern from it. I did not strictly 
copy the dtmemrima of ihe ongiiial, bat reduced the 
width of leg, and incvaased the size at the bottom. 
I rankled a tittle on rat the top of the ^nrnt edge — 
^pflash i B O W Jig pst having doae, wb it does not add 
'to'vy oonifiRi*— vaid ifaroi^ht tbe top of thei&ll'Oeam 
m .Mtlle Bn waideK, ss my iqpBt4 measuao is larger 
tiifla -tiie mze 'Of tike pattem joa pablahod. in 
jitttiee to your wiiawpou Asnt, I 'Ml boond to :bear 
■my^taeiimony toliie iocveased oeaibrt-which I have 
experienced by adopting the plan suggeated %y his 
^paHsni. ilfiod anaple freedom In the vsatiand over 
the Upa, ibr iiie mopemeiit of ray bedy, mrfaile the 
tamsers ^ to tiie seat and at -the hollow of the ^waist 
in*tbe'niflBt'perfect tnamier. They keep dose to tiie 
foot tat *the bottom of the leg-seam, and vetain -their 
position, when H 'atoop, tar vaise my 1^ from ihe 
gfouad. 

" Of eooysef do /aot mw an tonafAy tiiat'tfaey do 
Bot mo^e, for I am^'vgiy' i B pliB of theipoBaibility of 
onttiog 'trooaexa, so tfaat in fwhatorer ^position ^u 
plase sdie kg tiasy nvill retain lUir'i^aaa avitfaottt 
'gating:; aHliooghil'beiieao^efe'aio 
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wko go fl» iar » to mrcI tfarir dbOKgf to pedhm 
thiafMlL 

«' N6twitltttiiidiB(r 0^ meraMJ lengtk ^seh » 
aiibrdecE hj the iiiaertfion of a pvff atthe U^ wnani, I 
can j^ainty flee Aat in flMmyiaalMioeait would be 
an objection. Mj traoam bebg snadie of a mixed 
Chev'bt, Ae seams ara easify dogciised ; brnt is 
checks or pinn goods tbe !ffegQlarit7 of tiie lines 
length-vajs, or tise iatsrraptioQ of the pattern, could 
not be got over, and would prodnoe a Tcty msiglitlj 
appearance; as Ae piece would searodj be oorered 
by a lounge^jaeket If the object of this puff be to ob- 
tain an increased length at tike leg^^wam oiiij, witiiottt 
altering that of tlie side-seam, eooH not that bee£feoted 
bj stretching the edge of the leg-seam of the iiBdcr'- 
tide, a sofficient dSsturee akmg it, so as to piwlmj e 
the requisite rest^ ? I know manj cutters baye as 
objection to sdetehing or shrinking, on the gnicnid 
that the result is not always certain, and maj be 
easily destrcyed by etreamslanceB. We hmt, how- 
ever, nnmerons proelk of the etBcaey of this mediod, 
and it woald be worth while making the experiment 
on some cheap elastic article. 

" The hollow edge ef the seat-pieoe iaeerted, pro- 
duces the same eAet as tdting a fish out of the 
seat, and I am not sum but tiiat the latter phm ia 
preferable; as a seal-^fiieoe » certamly no oRMnaenft 
to a pmr of trousers, and to sew one ia affpavsntiy 
for the mere sake of donig so, seavcely appears worth 
tiie trouble. 

''I hope that olikert of your numeraua feadasa 
who take an interest in trouser-cutting, will comarast- 
eate to ^ trade, thnmgh your pi^pca, the reeok of 
their sxpetiments on this new idsft. And if aay 
plan should be disccrrcKed for doing awajwith tbe 
necessity for the puff at the l^-seam, we may be put 
in possession of the secret." 

We can soareely imagine a»y testimony being 
more satisfactory dnm that fduaSeered by our 
correspondent ibnnded upon aotaai resaftla on hla»el£ 
Like with all cutters, whenever some startKng plan 
is advanced which is opposei to the ordinary practice 
of the trade, the idea is crideally examined and a pre* 
judice IB at fitet fbh against it, because itmay perhaps 
involve a little extra trouble to work it, without a sata* 
factory result in their imagination being oertain. 
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cnr OP LOMDOS sogsett of 

PSACTfiCMi TAILOB& " 

The £>llowing essay was read by Mr. Gawler 
before the members of the above somety at one of 
their recent meetings, and by the courtesy of the 
Secretaryi, Mr. Fowler, we have been favoured with 
a copy of the MS. 

It will at all times be a pleasure to be favoured 
with a report ef any paper for publication on the 
pracdoe of the trade which may be interesting to 
our readers, and be the means of disseminating some 
new ideaa which may promote the science or advance 
the practioe of the trade. 



Ma. Chairman and GandeaMni— My object in 
leadiag this abort paper befoae you this evening ia 
ta deal wath a reoognisadwanli ia ayatemaof outting; 
bdliflviaig it to be ia my power, ia a large measure, 
to supply Aat wank 

Plaaa beyond number have been tried to meet 
the £fficttlfy, but with uery little, if any, success; 
aad itrovjr aacm pcesumptoons on my part to suggest 
aao Ask. But having reoeived mueh enoonragemoit 
from various qiuurten, it is with ooasiderable con* 
fideoeathat I nerw submit my system to you. 

As jou are sarare, adnseaaarement in various 
directions and sywinins ksa been repeatedly tried^bot 
ity ia praefeiea kaa aLwaya proved an 
lie difioally iu oarryaag out the dixeo- 
Viarioev iuatruBseuts hare also been iatro* 
iaoad|bqt liisb ajylieatiou kaa besa dbjeotiotiable 
to the eeatoaBBB; aad next to sttekas to the student ia 



Vor xssariy fiBy yeaa I liave givea my sttemHoa 
to tUs aalgaet, and dariag dait period I have tried 
v«riofl0 ezpcriaacate; aad^ aa aueoess is generally 
•blaiaed after mpeated iaikirss, I am bopefol aow 
of having nalized that^ to the attaioment of which 
I have consecrated a life-time. 

My asm kaa beentodo away with disproportion 
afibotiag both proportkmand disproportioa alike; so 
iftiai by a plaa of direst admeasnremeai, to simplify 
Che OHMer, wng width as width snd height for 
height. I would ask you to uaderstand that under^ 

tk the amis ia act the aotaai hnaat-iBeaanre. 
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The real hreaet-meaeure ie through the shoulder. Ererj 
catter will admit that Si inches under the arms are 
required beyond the breast-measure taken in the 
usual manner, to make the coat sufficiently easy over 
the breast That which is understood by the trade 
as ^block-cutting" is, in my opinion, of great 
assistance to any cutter, and I availed myself of the 
system long before I was aware of its name. 

I now come to proportionate and disproportionate 
cutting. Proportionate cutting is when height and 
width correspond. So soon as either one or the 
other preponderates, we then have disproportion. 
My object has been to do away with this dispropor- 
tion. Much has been said about straight and crooked 
cutting. A large arm and a tall figure— especially 
if stooping— produces what la known as a etraighi 
shoulder. A crooked shoulder, is where the arm is 
small, and the figure short and stout When a man 
arrives at maturity, he may become stouter as he 
grows older, but he never increases in height There 
is one thing which has been a very great help at all 
times to Uie cutter, and that is a correct balance; 
but disproportion destroys this if not properly under- 
stood. The sleeve-top requires to be regukted by 
the width of back and front of scye. 

I remember the time when backs were cut narrow ; 
then the top of the fi>re-arm seam was very low, 
compared with the top of the hind-arm. 

There is one partof acoatto which I have devoted 
much thought and care ; that is, the hollow or in- 
dentation at the waist Tou may ascertain it by a 
length taken from the top of the back to a mark on 
the back-seam at the hollow of the waist; but should 
the shoulder be in the least degree at fault, then this 
measure would also not be right The most certain 
way, in my opinion, is to use both circumference and 
diameter; and by properly applying the two, you 
will arrive at a correct result In many cases it will 
be easy by practice to judge the quantity to be 
taken out at the waist 

I would just notice a small apparatus to ascertain 
the distance from the centre of the back to the front 
of the scye— an important measure in my system. 
The instrument is simple in its construction, is 
easily applied, and not objected to by the customer. 

At the present time, both collars and what are 




known in the trade as y*S| are used to rectify bad 
cutting. For example, if a coat be too crooked and 
too long in the shoulder-strap^ a short collar is put 
on to remedy the fault On the other hand, if too 
straight and too short in the forepart, a longer collar 
is sewn on. These methods, however, are in them- 
selves imperfect, and the coat corrected in one part 
will have a fault produced at some other part The 
coat if right in itself, will not require the aid of 
the collar to rectify any fault; the collar will simply 
have to serve its own special purpose. 

As to V's, when employed to give liberty over the 
breast, or to make a coat larger, they are useful in 
skilful hands. There is no doubt but that the best 
trades are at the present time carried on by the 
assistance of good patterns constantiy made use of; 
this, however, is no argument against the cutter 
having a sound method, and cutting the pattern 
by a good system. As to style, it must depend upon 
the individual taste of the cutter. I look upon it 
somewhat in the light of an intuitive principle. My 
task is more constructive than decorative; it is to 
build a suit of clothes. 

In drafting trousers we have to provide for the 
hang. There is on the part of teachers of cuttmg, a 
desire to obtain a ''centre line;" this is a mistake. 
To illustrate my idea, take a man arrived at maturity, 
and measure inside the leg at the bottom. Suppose 
we find it to be 8 inches, when he has increased 
from 86 to 46 hip, his 1^ at bottom will be still the 
same distance apart; consequentiy this is % fixed 
point 

As to the upper part of trousers, there is the 
fixing of the front at the waist, then the fixing of the 
seat, which according to my plan is determined with 
the greatest nicety, by diameter and circumference. 
I know that some trouser-cutters adopt the plan of 
cutting the seat large* putting on straps, and draw the 
trousers in to the siae of the waist. This will not do 
if the customer wants a fit My troustors are splendid ; 
no two methods, proportion and disproportion. 

There is one point in coats which I had over- 
looked; I refer to the drop of the shoulder. It must 
be evident that in '' high necks'* the shoulder is low 
at the acye-point, but, on the other hand, in short 
necks it appears high. This point is found with a 
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certainty by the ^ height of neck/' the aame as the 
depth of the aoye. 



BENEVOLENT INSTITUTION 

FOR THE RELIEF OP AGED AND INFIRM 

JOURNEYMAN-TAILORS. 



Afl we, in our last number, led our readers to 
suppofte, the usual half-yearly election in February, 
of a certain number of pensioners on the funds of 
the above charity, did not take place, as the candi- 
dates were unanimously voted by the directors into 
the asylum, **to mark their appreciation of the 
liberal and kind support during the past year from 
the public and the trade.** 

From the balance-sheet for I88I, we find that the 
subscriptions from masters and men only amounted 
to £509 los.; £373 1 6s. from the former, and 
£135 19s. 6d. from the latter. The donations and 
subscriptions net at the annual dinner amounted to 
£1026 16s. Id., and donations per Journeymen So- 
ciety of Stewards, to £31 10s. Dividends from 
stock, and ground-rents, added the important sum of 
£764 Is. 4d. to the year's income. 

The above figures show too plainly how little 
interest the majority of the trade take in the Insti- 
tution; as surely, among so numerous a body, a 
larger number of subscribers ought to be enrolled. 
A legacy of £100 was left to the Institution by 
Mr. Dobson, which, with £200 for a special fund for 
repairs, was invested. 

The present capital, invested in Consols, is 
X23,084 3s. lOd. 



THE LATE MR. JOHN JONES. 



In our recent notice of the death of this gentleman, 
formerly of No. 6, Regent Street, one of the most 
liberal benefactors to the Tailors* Institution, we 
expressed our opinion that when his will was made 
public, it would be found that The Tailors' Benevo- 
lent Institution would not be overlooked. As the 
particulars have now been published, we are pleased 
to find that the handsome sum of £4000 has been 
left to the Institution;. the interest of which sum 
funded will form a very nice little item in the yearly 




income, and eaable the Ck)mmittee to extend the 
benefits of the charity. 

All his valuable collection, which we leam has 
been judiciously formed from time to time, consisting 
of choice specimens of pictures, both in oil and water, 
miniatures^ vases, ornamental china, artides of vertu 
in gold or silver, clocks, snuff-boxes, and caskets; 
all his articles in ivory, crystal, enamel, bronze, 
ebony, or ormolu; all his cabinets, tables, chairs, 
commodes, and other valuable fumiture« in Sevres, 
buhl, marqueterie, lac, ebony, ivory, and all his 
printed books, not otherwise disposed of, he has left 
to the South Kensiogton Museum for the benefit of 
the nation, with the stipulation that ii; shall not be 
distributed over various parts of the Museum, nor 
lent for exhibition. The testator, besides the above 
princely legacy, and the £4000 left to the Tailors* 
Institution, leaves £3000 each to the National Society 
for the Education of Children in the Principles of 
the Established Church, and the representative body 
of the Irish Church, St. Stephen's Green, Dublin; 
£2000 each to the Charing Cross and St. George's 
Hospitals, and to the National Benevolent Institution; 
and £1000 each to tlie Westminster Hospital, the 
Free Hospital, St. Mark's Hospital, the London 
Orphan Asylum, Watford; the Infant Orphan 
Asylum, Wanstead; the Society for the Prevention 
of Cruelty to Animals, and the Incorporated Society 
of the Royal Artists' Benevolent Institution. He 
has also left handsome legacies to his two executors, 
servants, and others. 

The residue of the personalty is left to the 
National Hospital for Consumption and Diseases of 
the Chest, at Ventnor. 

The value of the personal estate is estimated at 
£359,000. 

LATEST STYLES OP LADIES' RIDING 

HABITS. 



We have devoted one of the plates issued with the 
current number of our publication, to the representa- 
tion of the newest and most fiishionable style of 
lady's riding habit in wear. The lengthening of the 
waist, which we reported last year, has been main- 
tained| although it has not been increased; and the 
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jack^t-^kirt is ttuA about tke sattUi in liiigtk U 
is fastened up to the throat by buttoos and holM| and 
iviih a snail utaild ooUtf xooaded off at front* 
The jaek6t*8kirt is cm i& one piecei instead of two 
as lately described, and «t firotit fattt eff at an angle 
from the bonom of the iWiBt edge of tiie Ibfepart^ 
and is lined with dclh or ititeriiaed with some 
artide of substaaee to give it a firmness. The edges 
of the baok^ddrts teraiittate id a point at die bottom^ 
A small s^putfe tab, with twt> holee worked in it, is 
sewtt a^K>si voder the bottom of the back, and is 
fasteiied On to two buttons eewn od the top of flio 
batik part of the tfai&« Small hooks are esim on 
the inside at the bottom of the body^ and loops of 
silk along tiie top of the train. The edges are usually 
trimm^ With H nanow iilk bmld sowvi on flat| and 
the bbd^ and sleer^ lined with soma lightntoloured 
silk. BaU buttons and fancy silk buttons axe gene^ 
rally ueed. FiVe or six buttons ai« sewn on at the hind-^ 
arm; the two lower holes only are worked <^>en. 

9ome ladies afibot a eettain tone of severity in 
their riditaig habits^ and eschewing all fictittous aids 
by way of adot^nment to the bodiesi have them made 
perfectly plain, with the edges tutned in and sCitohed, 
and smoked pearl or vegetable ivory ^hanik buttons. 

Veils ar^ no kAger 06nsidered oorrecty no 
doubt, beoduse they may b« eonsidered too eiemi*- 
nate in ohiariuiter, and tfBk of pkoe with the plain 
riding hM% And <« biUy-oook ** hat 

Om fosden Nvill, flo do«M, be {tleaeed to find 
that the pattern of train we pubKsh is la a 
simpler foffti tbftn that we iseil^d last year« We 
ar^ equally glad to wt% o«r feadei^ the tfouble 
which putting last year's train tOffttkef, muM have 
given them. The difficfilt^ ootoid not kiave been 
properly appreciated until the task was attempt^* 

The train, as now worh, id only cut a few inches 
longer than the walking length. It is turned np 
at the bottom, with a narrow hem only, and the Y'% 
tiiken out at the seams, are covered with ribbon. 
Coloured hlibite ore being Worn in rieh diades of 
brow^> <AV^s ^^ tS^^^ \ >^ ^^ \\i^ Mue and black 
are also Worn. The email d(ago«iEd ^elastte coating a«d 
Yenetian d<(H^ are p^^eired on acooiint of Iheif tmdt'- 
ing tq> so satieikctMriljr. I^r«M MeltotM and tweeds 
are also Wdra, b^t ^e nmk^ «u:« Mot so Appropriate. 




One inovitabk cCMsqaeiiee: of efaoi* aad ssmity 

trains is the neoessity for every lady takiag oyni 
trian exercise, to weav riding trousevs. They are 
usually made of the same cloth as the habit ; with 
a ily-&oot open to the leg-seam, or with i^ long 
opening at each side-seam, and a button and hole in 
the centre. A narrow strap at bottom. 

On another plate in tho pieseut nun^Mr we givo a 
different style of tiding haibit, which is pntxfialaEed by 
some ladies* In detail it is the same as the oliiar 
style desoribed, with the esoepttai that, instead of 
being buttoned up to the top, it is out with nvnali 
turn and frock ooiiar, and the front left open a 
certain diatanoe from the throats 
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MORNING COAT. 

The «tylo of morning coat illustrated on out third 
plate, preeenti a decided contrast to that represented 
in onr last number; and in oar humble opmion is 
mofo consistent with the season, and preferable even 
in appearance. There is another advantage it has, 
that it can be made up in a vaiieey of atticlee, cdours, 
and patterns with equally good ciFeot. In fancy 
elastics, the edges would be bound narrow, and neat 
patterns in buttons be used. In other makes x:^ 
goods, the edges would be turned in and etitched, 
and horn, smoked jp'tsarl, or vegetable ivoxy liulloiis 
be worn* 

DESCRIPTION OF THE PATTERNS IS 

DIAGRAM. 
Plates 2058 and 2059. 

Diagrams 1^ 2, 8, i| and &, are the patteia of the 
style of single-breasted morning coat illustrated on 
caeof the pkteK pmblished wkh tfe pmeeiit number 
of our werk. It is n <i^i^ giollemaaly ooat| widi«^ 
out asTf p;etMMioa> but oM which might be wem 
by wmj asdce of figure. 

Diagnmis 7, 8, 9, and 10, saw the pMtem of one 
of ih« most Auhionable stales of Lady\i Itkling 
Hiab4te fbr the eeasett. 

The liack-«kirt out on to the Wik is veiy nmww 
at lihe heUbm, a* the two edgesmeet nt a poiflft. 
The ibrepart (diagram 7) hM two pieoes 
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out under the bosom, aa it la found bj experience 
that thia plan produota a batter effect tlm% nvhen 
one "wide piece only is taken out. To those of our 
readers who remember the former appearance of a 
habit forepart, that shown on the diagram must 
have a jin^^ular a|j>earancey owiog to the narrow- 
neas of tha ahonlder and the consequantlj open apye. 
.The ip»nft of tba tas^Mt k oitt Joogar than i;o run 
jmUk -Jie ^altom «490 troaa 4h0 si4sjiea«, aa the 
jacket-akirt (di^gswn ») ioaa «ot veaeli beyoad ihe 
gam 2 marhad «p irqm M^. The sleeTa ia still 
mat'ma^dl ^ wagr^sivn the arn, MnitidiBC one 
of ihe^d atfla. 

In case of a dSsproporiioa in <he relatfTe «lise of 
tbe vaist io the breast, .and in consequence it should 
be a saaa sar y to add to the width of the ibrsipart, it 
would be desirable to carry out the front edtf^ he- 
jrond the point 1S|^ from 15^ in a line with 8^. 
fij Jthb^lan the frxiit edg0 ^uU be sbortaned, and 
tJMi inaaaai r) in viae he aUowttd at • pPHStJtp auit 
'fat'fkfffm, viepfoperaeB tn 'we eiae of the waisty 
that is rdafivdy, may arise from two causes — a 
flatness in the boaom ; or a bulky waist, and a /air 
amount of roundness in the bosom. In the former 
tsase, a anaMer ^tmntffjr wciild haps io be ^aken 
out unBer the 1i)osom. AV^fle with a fair amount 
df bosom, the increaae in ihe si^e for tl^ waist, 
auMt Aot :be aUewad »tD inJieafere with the widths 
jof Aa 'V'« undaruiifeht but the addition baiviad^ at 
hma/kmai, «ti|iietbotlaBa of -^e «ide^body. 

Diagrams 6 and 11, are the p att er n of. the piesent 
^ftahionable ;a^le of .taaiu. Conytared with that are 
hst-a u a s s a er, kia trery aunple, eriiUa at the 
e time It answers 4ie -purpose and affsids the 
reguSalte ease idiere required. 

The Jvidth of the Jfcop-side (diagram 6) is regulated 
by the size of the waist, as it should fit close to the 
body. A V is taken out of the right side-seam to 
give liberty over .the knee, apd the upper part hol- 
Joivedjsasbawn on ihe diagram- An qpening from 
^Ho JJI4 is^laft lia tiM Ml side-asam ibrihe pocket, 
and topaaa the train over the head. 

On the back-part or under-side of the train (dia- 
gram 11) one wide and long V is taken out at top, 
and a smaller one near to the right side^seam, to 
reduce the width at top, while leaving sufficient 
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below. A V is taken out at the right side-seam to 
correspond with that taken out of the top-side. The 
edge of the led side-seam is hollowed, and a ketch 
may be cut or sewn on from the top at the point 5, 
so far down as .may be necessaiy to cprrespond with 
the length on the top-side. There is pot any band, 
aod the km ia ftsttened by hooks and nUk lops^sewn 
oaattep. 
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On this plate -wiirh the Jtisdy in jm Qfian .riding 
habit, we have introdaaed m i^try srowl ^yk of 

dress iw little boys, io be worn on dress occasions 
only, as from its Character it would 1>e eint tff keep- 
ing at other times. It consists of a long jacket cut 
like a three seamer, witjiout ^ QcdJari to Jhutton up 
to the throat, but the lower part of the front* edge 
left open. The sleeve is rather ^large down the arm, 
but smaller at the wrist A portion of the fore-arm 
seam is left open, And a slash of eoloi^red silk l^wn 
in full between the iwo ^dftW* T^e br^^ob^ are 
cut easy to the leg, to reaoh • little below Che -amall 
of the leg, and to fasten with three or four buttons. 
The strings ar^ sewn on foj Q^ameAt. Th^s edges 
of the jacket ai» vverely .mmed i» ftod .atitohed 
nasraw. This dreas should ^bemade in brown, blue, 
or violet velvet, with light blue, caK^ioal, or crimson 
•silk slashes to the sleevea^ "With black velvet, 
amber silk would be iu jceeping. A d^p YaAdyke, 
laoe collar, and pomled cuft. Tbe st«akM)g8.shquld 
match the silk in colour. 



^e copy the following from a recent number of 
Truth, giviqg it as we find it, withoi^t holding our- 
selves responsible fo.r its qorrectues^; — 

Credible bvt mot Greditable.— 4Sidier promotion 
is very rapid in the British army, or the credit tdken 
by the British officer is very long. Talking to ,my 
tailor li^ -Jweek, J remarked upop the j9j(pelient 
manner in which a gentleman who was in tl)p XH^m 
was dressed, *' Yes,** replied the manipulator of 
clothing, ^ he has been a customer of mine for years. 
He is now a Major-Qeneral, and he has never paid 
me his account since he was a^ieutenant.'' 
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OFFICIAL INFORMATION. 

By n recent order isaaed from the Horse Gnards, 
the lioyal Irish Rifltts will wear dark green inBl«ad 
of light green fmciogs. 

With the tunic, StaiF Officers will wenr the siish 
diagonitlly otgt the left ahonlder, and over the 
sword-belt ; Field Marshals and G-.-neral Officers 
will wear it rmtnd the waist. With the blue frock- 
coat, the sash will be worn rovnd the waist, and 
over the frock and sword belt, by Field Marshals 
and General Officers ; and diagonally over the left 
shoulder by Colonels on the StafT, Officers command- 
ing Regimental Districts, and Officers of the Foot 
Guards. 

The ribbon to which a badge is suspended is now 
to be worn inside the collar instead of outside, and 
the badge to hang two inches below the lower edge 
of the collar, 

Officibs' MoORHiHa. 

Crape will only be worn at t-ev^es or Drawing- 
Rooms, when the Ccvrt is in mourning. 



STORIES TWICE TOLD. 



Gratified by the notice taken of his < 
tiong 10 the pages of our work, and by the friendly 
criticisRia and remarks by correspondents taking 
an interest in the discussion opened up, " Sanders 
McThistle" is led to enter at greater length into the 

In following up the subject of trouser-cutting in 
continuation of hia remarka previonaly published, he 
states that he only gave a few hints of what — in his 
opinion — was needed, and that he would send somu 
other forma tending in tlie same direction. He then, 
as he writes, enters into the question in earnest. 

With a view to show the ground fur his theory, 
he accompanies his remarks and patterns of trousers 
by some anatomical drawinga, illustrating the diffe-' 
rent positions of the legs, which must be taken into 
consideration in providing the necessary amount of 
ease for their several movements. We will now let 
"Sanders" speak for himself: — 

" If we look attentively at figure P, we aball observe 
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at a glance that the front and back of the leg asrnot 
alike. Not only are they different in fimn, but the 
action of each is different. One position negad^cs 
the other. The hip, in conjunction wL^i the 'kxne, 
in full action, as represented by figure 14, now de- 
mands our attention. Each has a run out of about 
4 J inches; in such a position the hind part is strained 
to the utmost. The hip, thigh, knee, and calf of the 
leg, one and all, require freedom; and, under these 
circumstances^ the necessary provision must be made, 
otherwise a misfit will follow as a natural consequence. 
By diagram 11,1 will endeavour to show how I pro- 
pose meeting and overcoming these difficulties. If 
we take another look at the figure, we shall see the 
necessity for a broad top-side, in order to provide 
freedom for the abdomen, which gives incaaased 
angles for the knee. This of itself helps the hip, 
and, at the same time, contributes to the freedom; 
straightening the leg-seam, by transferring the spring 
from the fork to the hip, which is its natural place. 
The piece which is added, is put on easy to the round, 
and the hind part stretched out. 

''From long personal experience, I am able to 
speak confidently of the advantages of this plan, as 
for several yeais I have act worn any other form of 
trouser. I have not, however, introduced it to my 
customers, not because I do not consider it the better, 
but simply that it is more expensive. My object 
was to obtain a fit. I have tried various plans, and 
now present another shape, represented on diagram 
10, which I consider next best to No. 11. It is 
somewhat different in form, and comprises a few of 
the advantages possessed by the other pattern^ and I 
am, at the present time, wearing a pair of trousers 
cut by it. The nature of a straight leg-seam will be 
more fully illustrated than by the former diagram. 
A round is given instead of a hollow, and the requi> 
site spring for the hip is obtained by a ^^p-pieoe. 
To add to the freedom of action, a puff is inserted at 
the top; and the two combined, have the effect of 
extending the angles, releasing the pressure on the 
knee, as also at the fork,, and removing some of the 
ereases oon^lained of in one of your numbers by 
** A Creeper." 

^ If figure 2 be carefully examined, the advantages 
of a straight leg*6eam will be palpable; and a refer- 



ence-to figure 6 will demonstrate the expansion of 
the thigh in a sitting posture, and show the addi- 
tional length required for that position. A hollow 
lag-aaam gives rise to the creases, which are so 
oonspicuoaa.in a pair of trousers when a person is 
sitting, and which have given me, and no doubt many 
other cutters, many an anxious hour's study, in 
endeavouring to find a remedy for the evil. I have 
even gone so far as to cut a crease out wherever I 
found one, in sevexal pairs of trousers which I have 
made in trying experiments, determined, if I could, 
to investigate the cause; and by this plan I arrived 
at tsacing the evil to its source. I find it is not pos- 
sible to remove them entirely. I can manage it so 
far as the undre/a is concerned, but cannot succeed 
in ridding' thfi d^Ms.aide of them. 

'^ You will perceive, by my plan, that the dress is 
added at front,. and the width of top-side reduced at 
the side-seam; throwing the cloth for the dress in 
two directions. The undress requires to be stretched 
out as much as possible, in order to afford freedom 
for the abdomen, which also has the effect of re- 
moving the creases from the trousers when the wearer 
is sitting down. The fork sits perfectly smooth, and 
is at the same timefifee and comfortable in wear. 

^ To obtain all these advantages, it is necessary to 
exercise great care in making up the tronsers; but 
it is well worth all the trouble involired. 

*' I think I may now safely leave the matter in 
your hands, ^vith these. few remarks upon the prac- 
ticabUily of my plan. It must be borne in mind 
that I am not writing for the general pnblis, but 
solely with a view to the general imp aw v ement of tiie 
members of our particular brandi of industry; and, 
considering it a duty to impart a little of my own 
personal 6]q)erience, I have eadesflrouved to show 
what I consider neceswry to prodnoe ^ fit. I now 
retire, to allow others to take the "fi^ld, and discuss 
the subject to the best of their ability, and to.impnyve 
upon the hints which I have thrown out No cutter 
can possibly feel a greater interest in this question 
than I do, or be more desirous for the adwoioemant 
of this department of our trade, to which I ha^re 
devoted so much attention, with the hope of being 
able to add to tli(^ amount oi scientific knowledge 
possessed by its membess.*' 
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We give a commanication from "A Master 
Taflor ** which followed the pubUcation of the con- 
cluding part of " Sanders McThistle's ** remarks, as 
proving the efficacy of the plan he adopted and 
recommended to ensure a fit in trousers :-— 

''Having read your magazine for many years, I 
have been much amused at times at the manner in 
which your contributors hare waged war with one 
another, about their pet projects for remedjring the 
difficulties with which we have to contend in fitting 
our customers, and at the same time to comply with 
the requirements of fashion. 

'* As I have given much attention to the trouser 
department of our trade, I have repeatedly tried 
experiments by following the rules laid down by 
your several correspondents, but have hitherto failed 
to meet with any plan that, to my mind, has been 
so complete for remedying many of the defects in 
this garment, as that represented by the pattern pub- 
lished in your number for March, and contributed 
by one of your correspondents, signing himself 
< Sanders M'Thistle/ 

" I have cut a pattern from the diagram, for my 
own wear, and have never worn nor seen a pair of 
trousers that fitted so cleanly or set so easily, and, 
in every respect, realized my idea of perfect fitting 
trousers, as they do. 

" Your correspondent would confer a great favour 
upon the trade, by furnishing it with the system 
by which he produced his pattern; as, notwith- 
standing the strange appearance of the diagram, I 
feel quite sure that it is the production of a cutter 
who has thought more than some other of your con- 
tributors who have filled your pages. 

''I do not write for mere discussion, but for 
instruction.*' 




PABISIAN FASHION. 



The Taste Committee of the Philanthropic Society 
of Master-Tailors of Paris, appointed to prepare a 
plate to illustrate the several styles of dress which 
should be submitted each season to the members for 
their adoption, have issued their new report, accom- 
panied by the usual half-yearly^plate, for circulation 
among the members. 




It may be interesting to many of our readers to 
know liie difference in detail between the styles 
emanating firom our leading houses, and those re- 
commended by the committee. 

For dress we find but little to note, between the 
style illustrated on one of the plates issued with the 
present number of our work, and that represented 
on the Parisian plate. In length of waist and skirt 
there is scarcely any perceptible c^fference. As 
shown on the Society's plate, the coat does not turn 
so low at front, and would appear as if the two 
edges were intended to be fastened by a double but- 
ton. Lapel moderate in width, and not very pointed. 
Five holes worked in it, turn three. Easy sleeve 
and short, with two buttons in a deep cuff. Collar 
low in the stand, a little deeper in the &11, square 
at firont, with but small light. Black, perfectly 
plain. 

White WMStcoat with roll collar, four buttons and 
holes, so that the edge of the roll just shows along 
the line of the break of the fcoui of the coat. 
Straight at bottom. Dress trousers rather close all 
down the leg, and small at the bottom. 

Black double-breasted frock-coat to button up 
three buttons of the five marked. Lapel moderate 
and neaxiy the same width at top and bottom. 
Waist, same length as for dress. Short skirt not 
reaching so low as the knee, and scanty, although 
the coat fits to the figure. Perfectly plain, edges 
turned in and stitched. Sleeves as for dress. End of 
collar not so broad as the top of lapel. Small light. 

Fancy Waistcoat, roll collar to run with turn of 
front of coat. Trousers, as fur dress, fitting rather 
close to the leg. 

A single-breasted frock-coat, to button four buttons, 
skirt same length as described, and sleeve to corre* 
spend, is also suggested as one of the leading styles 
for the season. 

Morning-coats are represented as single-breasted 
buttoned up to the throat with five buttons, and the 
front edge cut off at an angle below the lower button. 
Very small turn, and narrow end to collar. Deep 
plain roimd cuff. Skirt short, very much cut away 
at front, and rounded at bottom. 

Another style, which is considered in France as 
admissible for *^ demi'toilette,'* is shown as turning 
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about hair way down the front edge, the turn mode- 
rate in width, and collar to match at top. Cut easy 
to the measure, the skirt to run with front of the 
forepart, and slightly rounded at bottom. 

Another style represents the coat cut much in the 
shape of that we have just described, but buttoned 
only with one button at top, and to hang freely below, 
so as to show a fair portion of the waistcoat 

Summer Over-coats are cut like a Chesterfield. 
Single-breasted, the holes worked in a fly. Easy 
sleeve, plain at the hand, without a cuff. The coat 
slightly marking the figure, and to reach a little 
below the knee. 

Morning trousers are all cut rather shapely to the 
leg and moderate over the foot. Coats to fit to the 
figure. Colours are evidently strongly recommended, 
and we notice with much satisfaction that fancy 
vestings are introduced. 

The fair sex has not been overlooked in the ar- 
rangement of the plate, as it is evident that catering 
for them is as much a point of honour in France as 
in this country, by the leading trades. 

We have two different styles of morning coat 
illustrated. One single-breasted, cut long in the 
waist, and the skirt to reach well down. Buttoned 
up very high, small turn, and narrow frock-end 
collar. Tight sleeve, with a deep cuff and three 
buttons. Skirt cut off at front, and to an angle at 
bottom. 

The other, double-breasted, lapel moderate, sewn 
on, eight holes. Long waist and skirt, front edge to 
overlap as in a frock-coat. Sleeve as on other style. 
Jacket buttoned up five buttons. Frock-end collar. 
For both styles, coloured cloths are recommended. 

It is proverbial that our neighbours are imagina- 
tive; it is fortunate they possess this quality, for 
beyond the illustration, the details accompanying 
the plate are of the most meagre character. 

SUMMER FROCK COAT. 

We have represented on another of our plates a 
style of dress lately come into favour, and which has 
become one of the necessary articles for the summer. 
It is requisite, however, that the weather should be all 
one could desire ; as the costume is essentially on^ 



best suited to a bright sunshiny day, for the races 
or a garden party. It consists of a double-breasted 
frock cut like that we described and gave the pat- 
tern of in the March number, but always worn 
buttoned up four buttons. It may appear incon- 
sistent that a coat only intended to be worn in fine 
weather, should be closed so high at front, but it is 
nevertheless imperative in the edicts of fashion that 
it should be so worn. Light colours in Melton, 
tweedy fine twills, and worsted are chosen, and the 
edges turned in and stitched. Fancy buttons are a 
necessity, either in silk or with a sunk centre. The 
fronts are faced to the lapel-seam with silk serge to 
match. The suit may be made of the same article and 
colour, or a white drill waistcoat, single or double 
breasted, and fancy trousers, light in colour and of a 
quiet pattern, may be worn with white drill '* spatts *' 
or short gaiters. This style of dress is only suitable 
to a well* made and aristocratic man ; on any other 
the effect would be destroyed. 



LITTLE THINGS. 



Under the above heading the Editor of our con- 
temporary. The American Tailor , in a recent number, 
gives some sound advice to young cutters, as showing 
the importance small things exercise in practices. 
Afler describing the different classes of cutters, and 
pointing out their claims to notice, for their know- 
ledge of their duties or their capabilities for carrying 
them out, remarks: 

'' The drads they make, if compared with those 
made by the average cutter, show no very marked 
differences. The fitting points are nearly the same. 
The artistic expression given them is not greatly 
different in any particular. In short, the average 
cutter, in making a comparison of this sort, cannot 
but be surprised by the similarity of his production 
to that of the acknowledged expert; and will be 
likely to lose sight of the fact that, notwithstanding 
the close resemblance, there is a vast difference. But 
the difference, which, though apparently trifling, is 
really very greats is made up of little things. 

It is the close attention to detail, the careful con- 
sideration of minor points, the harmonizing of the 
various parts with each other, the observance of the 
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external fitness of things, and the intelligent use of 
even the smallest aids to the prodaction of a desired 
effect, that go to the making of a great cutter. 
Things little in themselves become great in the 
aggregate. The cutter who devotes his care merely 
to the fitting, and chief characteristics of style, can 
never become remarkably successful; while he who 
considers no trifie beneath his carefid consideration, 
and who studies to make the most of every point and 
feature of his draft, pursues the only course which 
can lead to eminence." After drawing a comparison 
between two artists painting the same subject, and 
pointing out the difference in the price which might 
be obtained for the two works, owing to the evidence 
of a superiority of genius in the one over the other, 
the writer observes : *' There is much the same 
difference between the work of the average cutter and 
that of one who has ability of a high order. It may 
be said that the cause of the difference is the same; 
that one cutter has genius, while the other is nothing 
more than a machine. This is often true; but 
genius owes its success in a great measure to the 
attention it gives to things so little in themselves 
that they are often overlooked." 

By way of illustrating his remarks, the writer 
gives two cases in point, which recently came under 
his notice, in examining the merits of some produc- 
tions submitted for his opinion : — 

'' We have before us now two drafts which ad- 
mirably illustrate our meaning. One is from a 
cutter who has achieved a high reputation ; the 
other from one who is deservedly obscure. Both are 
produced to the same size, and we find on examina- 
tion, that the fitting points have been obtained by 
the same proportions, and that the drads should 
be practically alike. But they are not. One is a 
model of balance and beauty, while the other is a 
mutilation. Yet there is no special point which shows 
great difference. The difference is made up of little 
things. The side-seam of back is evenly and grace- 
fully curved on one, while on the other it is un- 
shapely ; the side-body of one is so shaped as to give 
the round for blade and to define the curve of 
back naturally, while on the other it is shaped so 
as to make the coat suitable only for an ill-shapen 
figure. On one the scye shows no acute angles 



when the back side-body and forepart are placed in 
closing positions, while on the other there are sharp 
comers at every seam. The gorge, the breast line 
and bottom are graceful and proportionate on one, 
while on the other they are awkvrard, and appear to 
have no connection with each other. The shoulder 
of one is not in the same place, nor of the same 
length as the other by a fraction. The ade-bodies 
are not adjusted to Uie back and foreparts the same 
by another fraction. The length of neck is not the 
same by a trifle, and in fact there is a slight variation 
in every point of fit; not sufficient in any one to 
greatly mar the fit, but, taken altogether, enough lo 
ruin it completely. Little things must receive close 
attention; they must be studied carefully, in order 
to produce the best results. Slovenliness in drafting, 
carelessness in the application of measures, negli- 
gence in any particular, are certain to operate against 
success/* 

The writer might have had the lines of the 
poet Young in his mind, on the importance to be 
attached to trifles. 

*< Think naught a trifle, though it small appear ; 
Small sands the mountain, moments make the year, 
And triflea life." 

Vlie <BcIrctic Krpotfttors* 

" A gatherer and disposer of other men's stufL"-'Wotton 



to the editor of the << gazette of fashion.** 
Sir, 

The difliculty I experienced at the commence- 
ment of my identifying myself with our profession, 
in ascertaining the correct length of leg-seam gave 
me no end of trouble and annoyance. Being of 
rather an inquisitive turn of mind, I set to work to 
devise some plan by which I might overcome the 
difliculty, and feel assured that the result would be 
correct. With a desire to benefit others who may 
labour under the same difficulty, I am induced to 
communicate a system which I have found to work 
satisfactorily. 

I am inclined to think, in the first place, that a 
difficulty is created by the manner in which many 
cutters proceed to take the measure. Placing them- 
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selves ia pcml of their cuatomer, and, while in ihat 
posidoa, endeaTonring to thrust the end of the tape 
up to the fork, izuBtead of facing themaehres at the 
ri^hi side of the leg; then taking the end of the tape 
between the fisst and second fingers of the U/l hand, 
and passing the hand round the back part of the 
thigh up to the fork-seam. To those, however* who 
have an objectipn to this plan, I b^ to suggest 
another which I have frequently tried, and with so 
satisfactory a result from my experiments, as to 
justify a belief that it may be safely adopted. 

Take the length of the side-seam from the top of 
the hip-bone to the bottom of the trousers; deduct 
from it one- eighth of the quantity, and also one- 
fourth of the hip-measure; and you will then get 
the length of legrseam. For instance, if the length of 
the side-seam were 41, one^ighth thereof, 6^, added to 
one^fourth of the hip (17), 4;^, would give 9f, which 
quantity deducted from 41 would leave dlf , within 
a fraction, as the proportionate length of 1^-seam. 

Permit me here to remark that there are certain 
principles involved in ''the leg- seam" question 
which are very generally overlooked; and in conse- 
quenoe» when trousers are fbuud to be either too 
long or too short, the cutter is apt at once to attri- 
bute the fault to some incorrectness in the measure. 
It is perfectly capable of proof, that a variation in 
the shape of the fork affects the length of leg-seam to 
an almost incsedibte extent. To illustrate thb fact, 
I would just mention a circumstance which came 
under my own notiee. A friend of mine in the 
trade had cut a pair of trousers in the most approved 
style» with most elaborate spring-bottoms; which, 
when tried on, were, to his great surprise, found to 
be considerably too long. The puzzle to solve, was 
how to alter them without interfering with the pet 
bottoms, on which my friend had bestowed such 
pains. I told him that the remedy was very simple, 
and merely oonaisted in the insertion of a piece at 
the top of the leg-seam, and increasing the spring. 
Although candidly admitting his entire disbelief in 
its efficacy, he adopted my suggestion, and on his 
return from waiting a second time on his customer, 
there was no necessity to make any inquiry as to 
the result) as the smile of satisfaction on his face told 
its own tale. 




By way of experiment, I have cut trouaezs as 
much as ybur inches longer in the leig than tiie meanxce 
I have taken on the customer, and one particularly, 
who was acquainted with the secret, always msisUd 
upon his trousers being cut 36 long, although the 
actual length of his leg-seam was only 32|. 

I am not now advocating the expediency of cat- 
ting long leg-seams, although it may be adc^ted 
with success for many classes of customess. My 
object is rather to show that there is a certain 
amount of hollowing at the fork which will admit of 
trousers being cut to the measured length; but, if 
the cutter advance the point of the fork so as to 
increase the hollow, then the leg-seam must be out 
longer than the measure. 

If alter drafUng the pattern of a pair of trousers 
in the ordinary way, I rose the fork without at the 
same time adding on a spring at the top of the leg- 
seam, as a matter of course the leg-seam would be 
too long for my measure ; but if I allowed a spring 
as well at the top of the leg-seam, so as to make the 
fork-seam the same length as the original draft, the 
trousers when on, will not have the appearance of 
being too long, even if the alteration be made to the 
extent I have already stated. The height upwards 
will not be a£fected. 

Yx)ura truly, 

« M. F." 
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FASHIONABLE EVENING DRESS. 



On one of our plates we publish an illustration of 
the present fashionable style of evening dress, so 
that our readers may be posted up in the different 
details for the season. 

The square end collar,. not quite so wide at the 
end as the top of the lapel, and with but little light 
between them, is the most usual style. It is mo- 
derately low in the stand, and rather broader in 
the full. Some trades make the stand only half an 
inch high. Six holes are worked up in the lapel, 
four only are worked open, not that they are ever 
required ; and a hole is worked for a flower, with a 
narrow silk bniid loop at the back to confine the 
stem. 

The sleeve is now cut smaller all the way down» 
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but less 80 in proportion at the hand. The round 
ooff is modenildy de«p, and tliere are two or three 
botlDiis sewn on it without the aoeompanying holes, 
or two in the cuff, and one above. The edges are 
turned in and stitched, or bound quite narrow. Silk 
breast-iacings to the lapel-seam, or to the baok of 
the hdes, of ribbed or dii^onal silk serge, are still 
decidedly fashionable. The skirts are also Uned 
with sHk, but plain, or with satinette. Silk ouffs 
and collar are a decided improvement to a dress- 
coat for a smart man. The small pattern in black 
elastic coating is still in fayour, and fancy buttons 
are xmiTeraally worn. 

Evening dress waistcoats are made with a rolling 
cellar to open low, and fasten with three or four 
buttons and holes. In length they correspond with 
the lapel of the cont, and are slightly cut dff at 
the bottom of the front edge, and moderately 
straight at the bottom. Blade cassimere em- 
broidered, with bugles and braids, continues in fa- 
vour ; and the article used for the coat and trousers 
is also made up with two rows of narrow silk braid 
on the edges, and fancy buttons. A black silk roll 
would have a rich and a light appearance. 

Dress trousers are cut rather closer in the 1^ 
and smaller over the foot. They are made to match 
the coat, or of black doeskin. They have fly-&ont6 
.and cash or side pockets. 



DESCRIPTION OF THE PATTERNS IN 

DIAGRAM. 
PLatbs 2068 aud 2064. 




Diagrams 1, 3, 4, 5, 12, and 15, are the pattern 
of the prevailing style of evening dress-coat for the 
present season. As we have frequently remarked, 
tiliis pattioular garment admits of less variation in 
style than any other, the effect being rather due to 
the accessories in making up than to the details of 
form. We have consequently fewer particulars to 
comnranieate as to change than if deseribing any 
other garment. The length of^waiat may be>said to 
be in a dormant state, it not having undergone any 
material change for some seasons. It is not likely 
to be curtailed or lengthened to any considerable 
extent. The sleeve is now cut smaller all the 



way down. The lapel is of a medium width, and 
only moderately pointed. The froek-eod collar is 
the more generally worn, with but little ^ light " 
between the end and the top of the lapeL The skirt 
is rather shorter and narrower. 

Diagrams 2, 6, 8, 10, ll, and 14, are introduced 
to illustrate the remarks by our correspondent, 
*^ Sanders McThistle,** which we publish in oar 
present number. 

Diagrams 7, 9, 13, and 16, are the pattern of the 
lady's jacket represented on one of the plates issued 
with this month's number of our work. 



THE IMPORTANCE OF A DUE ATTENTION 

TO DRESS. 



A French author named Alteau, makes a very 
sensible remark respecting Fashion and its observ- 
ance, whioh is well worth noting. He says : '* The 
foolish set the fashions, the wise do not make them- 
selves conspicuous by dressing in opposition to 
them, for ridiculous as certain fashions may be, 
it is still more ridiculous to studiously avoid thtir 
adoption." 

We have also the audiority of the late Earl of 
Beaoottflfield, who, in his younger days especially, 
paid great attention to dress. 

In his novel '^ Endymion," he introduced as one of 
the characters a fashionable tailor of the period, 
whom it will not be difficult to recognize in the sub- 
stituted name. In the advice the artiste of the day 
is made to give tlie hero on his dress, he tells him : 
" You must dress, according to your age, your pur- 
suits, your object in life ; you must dress, too, in 
some cases, according to your set. In youth a little 
£Eincy is rather expected, but if political life be your 
object| it should be avoided, at least alUur one*a9d- 
twen^. I am dressing two brothers now, men of 
considerable position ; one is a mere man of pleasure, 
the other will probably be a Minister of State. They 
aro as like as two peas, but were I to dress the 
dandy and die Minister the same, it would be bad 
taste — ^it would be ridiouloua. No man gives me 
the trouble which Lord Eglantine does ; he has not 
made up his mind whether he will be a great Poet 
or Prime Minister. * You may choose, my lord,' I 
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tell bim ; ' I cannot send you out looking like Lord 
Byron, if you mean to be a Canning or a Pitt J I have 
dressed a great many of our statesmen and orators, 
and I always dressed them according to their style 
and the nature of their duties. What all men should 
avoid is the 'shabby genteel.' No man ever gets 
over it. I will save you from that. You had better 
be in rags.** 



LADY'S WALKING JACKETS. 



On the third plate issued with our present 
number, we give an illustration of a smart style of 
Lady's Jacket, well adapted to set off a good figure 
to advantage. We have also added the pattern 
of the jacket to our collection in diagram. The 
front is fastened up to the throat by hooks and eyes, 



and a narrow stand collar rounded off at front is 
worn. The jacket may be made up plain, with the 
edges turned in and stitched, trimmed with a broad 
braid on the edges, or braided in some tasteful design 
as shown on the plate, according to the taste of the 
tailor or the expense to be incurred. Light and dark 
colours, as drab, grey, olive green, and brown, are 
equally well worn, in various articles adapted for the 
purpose. Plain cloihs are much in favour, as are 
fine Venetians. 

A word as to the skirt of the costume, which may 
or not correspond with the jacket or body. The 
right half is perfectly plain from the centre at front 
to the row of large rosettes or pau/s at the back. 
The other half is composed of folds overlapping each 
other, the double edge upwards. The effect of this 
combination is exceedingly good. 



E. MINIST ER & SON'S ANNOUN CEMENTS. 

THE B.EFOBT OF FASHION for Spring and Summer. A splendid Design of the Season's 

Fashions accepted throughout the Courts of Europe as the supreme arbiter as to English Gentlemen's Dress. 

" Men don't go to France for their Fashions, neither do they go there for their materials, yet ihe English Gentleman is 
the best- dressed gentleman in Europe. "^l>a»^ Newt, 

Patterns of all the NoYelties and copious letter-press description. 

PBICE 128. 6d.; STJBSCBIPTION IIT ADVAVCE, 218. PES TEAB. 



A NEW LIVEBY FLATE is preparing for publication, under the title of the Chart of 

British Liveries. In accordance with a generally-expressed desire on the part of the Trade, E. Mxhistbr and Son are now 
engaged on the production of a New and Magnificent Plato of Liveried designed to represent eyery style of Modem 
Servant8' Dress, marked by the same artistic grouping, accuracy of detail and finish of Engraying and colouring, which 
gained for their previous issue the repute of being the finest piece of Technical Drawing ever submitted to the Trade. 
Price One Ouinea. Orders for the first 100 Proof Copies will be received at once, and allotted according to Priority of 
Application. 

THE STUDY OF FSACTICAL CITTTING — E. MINISTER & SON beg to an- 
nounce to the Trade generally that they are open to RECEIVE A LIMITED NUMBER OF STUDENTS daily, 
from Eleven till One, for the purpose of imparting Instruction in the Systems for producing the Various Garments 
coming within the scope of the Tailoring Department, including Ladies' Riding-Habits, Jackets, &c. The METHOD 
is essentially SIMPLE and PRACTICAL in character, and is the one — modified as to present requirements — which 
has been taught by the firm for nearly half a century to numbers who have since proved themselves to be among 
the most successful Cutters in London and the Provinces. There is no limitation as to time. The Pupil is at liberty 
to attend till satisfied of his general proficiency in the working of the system. Besides the ordinary rule for producing 
a garment for a proportionate figure, ample knowledge is imparted as to the deviations necessary in cases of Disproportion, 

TERMS, 10 eunrxAs, patj^ble at cokksvcbxeht. 

A Communication is requisite in the first instance, as in case of the full number being on the Books, arrange- 
ments have to be made as to when the Pupil may attend. 



E. MillNISTER, &. SOJV, S, -A.TtGYIL.IL. JPLACE 
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CUTTING ROOM COMPANION, 

BT 

EDWARD MINISTER AND SON, 

VaEIwf »ft Katil iKatrr* to ftti iMatdlB, 
No.8, ARGYLL PLACE. REGENT STREET, LONDON. W. 



STORIES TWICE TOLD. 

Some of our readers have at times expressed a 
wish to have the principle of admeusurement as the 
basis of a system of cutting cxpluned to them, so as 
to enable them tht; more clearly to form an opinion 
of the method and an opportunity of comparing it with 
any plan they may have as their guide in practice. 

Admeasurement syslems are as plentiful as musb- 
rooras ; as although the basis may be alike in all, 
that is, the several measures taken in various direc- 
tions on the body, which are of themselves to indi- 
cate the particular conformation of the figure, the 
method of applying those principal measures differs, 
and the rules for working out the quantities also 
vary, according to the individual idea of the inventor 
of the method. 

Looking over some old volumes of our work, we 
lighted on an admeasurement system of cutting, by 
an old correspondent, well known at that period, and 
subsequently for bis devouon to hU profession, and 
fur his perseverance in investigating any new theory 



which was brought before his notice. We allude to 
Mr. Wilkie, of Huntley, at the time he was in corre- 
spondence with our work. 

We select his systom as a good illustration of the 
principle in question, and leave our correspondent to 
explain the plan in his own words, as published by 
us in a former number. 

AHer alluding to a former promise to send us a 
coat system for our inspection, the writer prefaces 
his directions by stating that he cannot claim for it 
the merit of possessing any particular novelty in the 
method by which the plan is worked out; but 
he feels convinced that it is constructed on a safe 
basis, and is self-varying, so far, in his opinion, as 
any system with which he bas ever come in contact 
during the previous 17 years. He offers it as simple, 
and to be depended upon, and that with a little care 
he has no fear for the result in any cutter's hands. 

We now leave the author to speak for himself: 

" As my system is based upon the ' front of Boye ' 
measure, the 'height of back,' and the 'shoulder' 
measure, I make use of a strap in taking the two 
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former measoies, and forward you on diagram 7, 
a plan of its constraction. 1 am, at the same time, 
perfectly aware of the strong prejudice existing, at 
the present time, against actual measurement; tiiat 
is, quantities obtained by measures taken in yarious 
directions on the body itself, and consider it the 
greatest obstacle to the progress of the trade towards 
perfection in cutting." 

In his conviction of tiie correctness of the principle 
he advocates, our correspondent goes a little out of 
his way in making the charge that '^ there are but few 
cutters who are not inwardly convinced thai actual 
measurea do not conetitute the true plan; hU, from 
want of moral courage to overcome their own prejudices ^ 
as well as to resist the influence exercised over their 
minds ly the prejudices of efthers^ still adhere to the 
old method of division^ or a compound of that and of 
measurements worked upon imto a system^ which 
succeeds but in very few Jumds" It is one thing, how* 
ever, to have a thorough conviction in one's own 
mind of the soundness of certain principles, and 
another, and a very different matter, to make these 
principles distinctiy intelligible to others. It is 
somewhat singular that, taking into consideration 
the fact that the principle of admeasurement is offered 
as a sure means of ascertaining the exact shape of 
the figure, and that as a consequence, by due atten- 
tion to the directions, a perfect fit must be produced, 
our correspondent should consider it necessary to 
make the following admission. 

In continuation of his remarks, which we quoted 
previous to our digression, he says: "To establish 
the former is often a much earner task than to effect 
the latter. I would even go so far as to assert that 
the man who governs himself implicitly by the direc- 
tions oC a rule, although it might be the very best 
that ever was or could be produced, if he look no 
further, will never be a successful, good fitting-cutter. 
And I may add he will not stand much chance of 
becoming a rich man, if he cut up his own cloth. A 
rule will neyer of itself cut a coat. 

'' I will now proceed to an explanation of my plan 
of measuring for a coat I first request the customer 
to button his coat, and then proceed to make a mark 
on the back-seam at the hollow of his waist. I then 
place the strap to which I have referred, under the 




arm, and obtain the distance to tiie back-seam from the 
front of the scye (say 12), and make a mark where 
the arm of the strap crosses the back-seam. This 
measure requires to be taken with great care, so that 
the point be in a line with the bottom of the scye. 
For the position of the customer, measure from the 
nape of neck, over the shoulder, round the front of 
scye, and undemeaih the arm, to the mark made on 
the baok-€eam, at the hoUow of the waist (25^). 
Then, from the nape of neck, ronmd the front of scye, 
to the mark on the back-seam in a line with the 
bottom of the scye (24f). From nape of neck, o&^ 
the shoulder, round the front of scye, up to the start- 
ing point (27^); and from the mark on the back- 
seam, in a line with the bottom of scye, round the 
front of scye, and over the shoulder to the starting- 
point (28i). 

** Measure tiie distance down from the top of the 
back to the mark on the back-seam, to which I have 
just referred (7 j) ; continue to the hollow of waist 
(17), the length of waist to finshion, and the full 
length of the skirt. Then take the breast and waist 

measures. 

To FoBU THE Back. 

Diagram 13. 

" Draw the line A D, mark on it at B 7|, the 
length taken on the body; at C, the length of 
natural waist (17), and at D, the full length to the 
style of the day. Mark at E, one inch more from A 
than the distance between A and B (4|), and square 
out from A, E, and B. Make the width of back 
from E, half the ' front of scye ' measure, adding to 
it whatever quantity may be required for fashion. 
Raise the top of the back at the shoulder-point, and 
shape the back to fancy. 

To FOBM TBS FOBEPABT. 
DiAOBAM 12. 

" Square with A B on the back, draw the line B F, 
mark on it at G, the " front of scye** measure (12) 
from B; square up from G, and draw the line G H. 
Measure from B, round the front of scye, and mark 
at I the length taken in measuring (24j), continue 
to K (285). Make G a pivot, and cast from I and 
K, as shown on the diagram. From I to L, on one 
of the castings, is one-third of the distance from 
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A to B <Hi the back (2^) within a fraction; and two 
indiefl more if for a unifonn or a page's jacket 
Place the top of the back at L, and let the point B, 
on the back-BeaiQy intersect the casting from K to O. 
Mark the shoulder-seam of the farepart by the backy 
lowering it half-an-inch at the scje-point. Make a 
pivot at W, where the line B F intersects the side- 
seam of the back, and cast from L to N; make the 
distance between the two points half-an-inch less 
than the distance from A to B on the back (7i), 
and form the gorge through N, 

'' Take in the coat at the waist, by the measure 
from Lt passing down the frcmt of soye to C at the 
length of natural waist (25^). Apply the measure 
frx>m L, round the frx)nt of scye, up to A at the top 
of the back (27^). Form the side-seam from S, 
touching the side-seam of the back at about 5 inches 
down, hoUowing it below as shown on the diagrami 
and the scye, by intersecting the lines G K and G B. 

" Cast for length of lapel item the bottom of the 
side-seam, making I a pivot Mark the front of the 
coat by the breast and waist measures, and complete 
the outline of the forepart.** 

Our readers have in the above a fair specimen of 
a system of cutting based on admeasurement, and as 
applicable at the present time as at the period when 
we first published it. They will be enabled to test 
its correctness in practice, by taking the different 
measures on some friend, and producing a coat by 
them, and then compare it with the pattern of one 
they mi^ have by them drafted by the system they 
cut by. We need not impress upon our readers the 
necessity for great care in taking the meajnres,as on 
the aecuracy with whidi they are taken, the fit of the 
coat will mainly depend. 

With a system on this principk, cutting would 
become a mere mechanical act ; in fiMt, machinery 
has been brought to such perfiection that much more 
complicated woric is accomplished by it, with the 
greatest accura^, and in a superior manner to that 
produced by hand wc»4e. The bEain is eased of its 
function in forming an esttmate of the make of each 
indtvidoal figure, as the measures of themselves are 
supposed to indicate it, and produce the desired shape, 
in the same manner as when arranging the diflSnent 
cranks and appliances in a piece of machinery. 




The test of the superiority of any system of cutting 
over others, is the &cility and the expedition with 
which it can be put in practice, and for the reliance 
to be placed by the cutter, in being able by its means 
to produce a shape suited to the figure of the 
particular customer, using his judgment at the same 
time, as to any deviation which he may think requisite 
to be made in each special case. 

That " time is money " is clearly proved in any 
large house of business; as expedition in cutting 
must of a necessity be carried out, or the work 
would never be kept under during the season. The 
measuring of a customer luiturally forms part of the 
operation of the cutter, and he must exercise the 
same diligence in this duty as in cutting, for the 
same reason, that he can only devote a certain 
amount of time to the task, while taking every care 
for his own advantage that the few measures required 
by him for his purpose, should be ascertained «i& 
accuracy, so that when he has to apply them they 
should be depended upon. 




«tMWWM.^M«.«««»«MM<IIMM««pn«M«**V* •**••■>■•* 



AMALGAMATED SOCIETY OF TAIL0B8. 

In the annual report issued of the proceedings 
during the past year of the above Society, Mr. Peter 
Shorrocks, the general Secretary, states that with few 
exceptions the tailoring trade has not participated in 
the increase of business which has been experienced 
by other trades during the year 1881. The excep- 
tions are London and Dublin, and the test is the 
increase of members in the two metropolitan centres, 
while in the provincial centres of industry, Birming- 
ham, Leeds, Manchester, &c., the number of mem- 
b^s has fallen off. The gain in London has not 
only covered the loss in the country, but ha3 caused 
an increase of both the members and the funds of 
the Amalmagated Society of Tailors. It is a long 
time since the London Tailors* Society was publicly 
lauded before. It was before the House of Commons* 
Committee of Inquiry into the Combination Laws, 
1821, that Francis Place,, a London master tailor, 
who in his young days had been a society officer, 
stated that the London tailors had the best trade 
society in the kingdom, and to that he attributed the 
fact that they received higher wages than the work- 
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men of any other trade. In replj to a question by 
the chairman, he said : '' They are not overpaid, for 
the time allowed for every garment at sixpence an 
honr is fixed, and it is killing work to do it in the 
time, but it is only a short time in spring that they 
are fully employed ; they could not stand it all the 
year round." That killing rate of work is said to 
be still going on. In the best regulated and best 
paying shops the foil week is still reckoned at 
seventy-two hours. The so-called London Log agreed 
to by a committee of masters and men in 1866 was 
only a small money increase on superfine all round. 
Tweeds and angolas were reduced in the best paying 
shops to raise the low paying ones. Plain shooting 
and morning coats, for which at the rate of sixpence 
an hour fifteen shillings were paid in the best paying 
shops, are only fourteen shillings now, at the rate of 
sevenpence per hour; they were thirty hours in 
1824 ; they are twenty-four hours now. Tweed and 
angola trousers with pockets were twelve hours 
before 1866 ; they are nine and a half hours now in 
first-class shops. The underpaying masters are said 
to flourish as well now as before 1866. An appeal 
to the men of London issued last week by the West 
London District Committee contains the following: — 
*' In taste and workmanship London tailoring stands, 
in the estimation of the elite of society throughout 
the world, at the top of the profession. Republican 
law-court judges in the new world and mighty 
potentates in the old delight alike in the wearing of 
London apparel, but in point of remuneration the 
best paid of us stand but at the bottom of the ladder. 
Not only do we all work longer hours for shorter 
pay than the men of any other trade, but we also 
work longer hours, and in too many instances for 
shorter pay, than our fellow-craflsmen in other 
towns, and worse than all, many of us have to do 
first- class work for much less than is oflen paid in 
the next-door shop doing identical work for the 
same class of customers.'* To remedy the evil the 
workmen are appealed to to rally round the standard 
of the amalgamation. In less than thirteen years the 
society has paid in benefits £116,409 68. dd., among 
which figure £16,181 10s. lOd. for trade benefit and 
£76 14s. lid. lock-out pay to members whose families 
are visited by contagious diseases. By this benefit fif- 



teen members were relieved during the past year from 
the necessity of going to work in shops or taking work 
home while the illness lasted, at an expense of 
£58 6s. 8d. This is the only head that shows in- 
creasing expenditure during the past year. The 
proportion of sick members was one in six, both in 
town and country, against one in five in 1879, but 
the London rate of mortality differs much from the 
country rate. One out of forty-six members died in 
London in 1881, but only one out of sixty in the 
country against one out of forty-three in London and 
one out of fifly-seven in the country in 1879. Trade 
must have been better in London than in Lancashire, 
for in eighteen branches, excluding Livezpool, with 
a similar number of members in Lancashire, every 
ninth member drew a travelling card to travel in 
search of employment, while in London only one in 
fifty went on tramp. There are now twenty-four 
branches scattered over the metropolitan district, of 
which fifteen belong to the West London District ; 
the largest are the Dragon and the West-end, near 
Regent Street, numbering upwards of 1000 mem- 
bers between them. The branches east of Temple 
Bar and Blackfriars have a district committee of 
their own, but both are hard at work to increase 
the number of members. 

THE ADVANTAGES OP TRADE 
LITERATURE. 

One of our New York contemporaries makes the 
following remarks on the tailoring profession. ''It 
was formerly supposed that tailors created the style 
and changes of style. At such times the require- 
ments in fashion were little or nothing, style being 
a fancy and not a reality. Fashion and style at this 
time originate with the people; tailors and fashioners 
are only the instruments through which they are 
brought into use. We are producers and dealers in 
fashion, but not by any means creators. No one has 
any better facilities or any better right to know where 
fashion originates than we have, and yet we cannot 
tell whence it comes. The origin of the universal 
change from a low roll to a high roll coat and vest, 
and of the change firom a loose to a tight sleeve can- 
not be traced; nor can we tell the origin of the mul- 
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titade of changes to which we are forced to yield the 
atriotest attention. It is onr business to find out the 
changes, put them in practical form, and place them 
befinre onr readers as the jonmalist places before his 
readers each morning the events of the previous day. 
A man in the tailormg huBiness, without some reliable 
iUuetrated literature on the subject^ would he as 
much behind the age as a man who did not read the 
daUy papers. As fashion has its origin with the 
people and is controlled by them, it becomes mer- 
chandise. Hence anything a tailor or cutter can get 
to aid him in producing, is stock in trade." 



DESCRTPTION OF THE PATTERNS IN 

DIAGRAM. 
Plates 2068 and 2069. 



Diagrams 1,9, and 11, are the pattern of one of 
the styles of morning waistcoats now usually worn. 
It is cut to a moderate length, with a little point at 
front, and to button up rather high. It has a small 
torn, with a step collar. 

Disgram 2, is the pattern of morning trousers to 
the prevailing fashion. It will be noticed on com* 
paring the pattern with that we last published, that 
the width of leg is reduced all the way down; and to 
effect this at the knee without interfering with the 
shape of the side-seam of top or under-side, a long 
fish is taken out of the under-side, at the hollow of 
the leg. If it should be desired to increase the size 
of the trousers in the leg, we would suggest that the 
quantity be added at the side-seam of the under- 
ade, and in that ca<9e the^A may be omitted. The 
top-side should be cut three-cigliths of an inch 
shorter, and strained down in making up. For 
the tindress-side, add on at the top of front-edge 
the same quanti^ which is deducted at the top of 
the leg-seam, and take off at side-seam so as to 
make both top-sides of the same width at top. A 
line drawn from the top of the " plumb-line " on the 
top-side (2 inches above the point 2) to a point 
2 inches on the side-seam side of the bottom of 
the " plumb-line,*' will mark the centre of the 
top-side, as a line drawn from the top of the 
" plumb-line ** would fall on the top of the foot. 
The centre of tlie heel will be found about 1 inch 



from the bottom of the " plumb-line " towards the 
1^-seam. 

Diagrams 3, 4, 10, and 14, are the pattern of a 
youth*s round jacket, known as tbe Eton jacket; but 
not out exactly like the jacket worn at Eton, as that 
is quite straight along the bottom edge. It must be 
borne in mind that the several quantities affixed to 
the different points of the pattern refer to the divi- 
sions on the graduated measures, and not to those 
on the ordinary tape-measure ; so that this style of 
pattern can by this means be drafled to any other 
size than that to which it was produced, 15 inches 
breast. 

Diagrams 5, 6, 8, and 15, are the pattern of the 
style of lounge-jacket as now worn, and as illustrated 
on one of the plates issued with the present copy of 
our work. 

Diagrams 7, 12, and 13, are referred to in the 
article on coat cutting by admeasurement, which we 
publish in our current number. 
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SUMMER FASHIONS. 



We have selected for illustration, on one of the 
plates issued with our present number, the style of 
lounge-jacket usually worn, and of which we have 
given a pattern in our collection in diagram. They 
are now cut shorter, and to fit moderately close to 
the figure, and a little rounded off at front There 
are five buttons and holes at front, the buttons placed 
about two inches from the edge. There is but a 
small and short turn at top, as the jacket is buttoned 
up quite high to the neck. Sleeve easy without a cuff, 
and one button and hole at the hand. A short 
opening at the bottom of the back-seam, or at each 
side-seam, and the comers rounded off. Edges 
turned in and stitched rather broad. 

On the other figure on the same plate we repre- 
sent the prevailing form of light Over-coats for the 
summer. It is cut in the Chesterfield shape; single- 
breasted, with the holes worked in a fiy, to reach 
a little below the hollow of the leg, and to hang easily 
to the figure. Easy sleeve, plain at the hand, light 
colours and materials are worn, and the fronts of 
the coat faced with silk serge to match. Edges 
stitched. 
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PARISIAN FASHIONS. 



On another plate we illustrate two of the styles of 
dcess recommended by the Philanthropic Society of 
Tailors of Paris, for adoption by the members. 

On the first figure is represented a style of morn- 
ing coat, single-breastedy with five buttons and holes 
at fironty and the front edge of the forepart cut away 
from the bwer button. Our readers cannot but 
recognize the evident source from which this style of 
coat is derived; and it serves to show how thoroughly 
the English styles must have gained a position 
among the leading trades in Paris. The coat as re- 
presented is simply a gentlemanly coat as suitable 
in this country as in France. 

On the other figure on the same plate we have an 
illustration of the style of lounge-jacket submitted 
to the members of the same society. There is a 
sufficient difference in the style and appearance of 
the two jackets we have illustrated, to allow of a 
preference being given to one over the other. That 
given as the type worn in this country, is in our 
opinion more in keeping with the season, and has 
the lighter i^pearance of the two. 

AU the details of these two styles of dress through- 
outi have been faithfully copied from the plate issued 
by the Philanthropic Society for this season. 



NEW STYLE OP DRESS-COAT. 



The style of dress^coat ahown on one of the figures 
on the third plate, is introduced more as a suggestion 
than 08 an illustration of a style aiAnally in wear. 
Taking into consideration the occasions on which 
dress suits are worn, and the elegant and light 
OMtumes worn by ladies on these same occasions, it 
certainly does seem consistent that the lords of tiie 
ersatioB should take some little trouble to make a 
presmtable appearance, and for t^Mir dress to be in 
hanuony, so as to produce a proper effect. 

There ia not the slightest necessity that a dress- 
coat worn at a ball or a soir^ diouM be double- 
brea«led, have holes worked in the lapel, and a row 
of buttons on each forepart. Neither of them really 
serve to any purpose, nor can they be considered to 
add to the effect of the coat. 




A single-breasted coat, with a rolling collar, ftoed 
with silk, has a more elegant and a lighter appear- 
ance to the eye, and produces a more pkasing effeet 
As such we would suggest its adoption by those 
trading houses who, by their high position and pre»' 
Oge^ can confid«itly introduce a style to th^ con- 
nexions, and ensure their recommendation being at 
once approved of and adopted. 

The fact that less alteration in style ia noticed in 
dress*coats, does not necessarily prove that there is 
not an opportunity for a change. It may be that 
tailors give but little attention to effecting any further 
change than substituting silk breast-facings for cloth, 
and lining the skirts with silk serge. A silk or satin 
cuff to match the facing of the roll would add much 
to the effect. 

In the place of buttons at the bottom of the side- 
seam, a small device might be worked in braid or 
embroidery. 

We leave our suggestion in the hands of our 
mulers, with a confidence in the advantage of the 
particular style for balls or evening parties, -mhai 
brought into contaot with the elegance and richness 
displayed in the toiUiia of ladies. 



YOUTH'S DRESS. 



On the figure of a youth we have illostvated the 
style of dress usually worn by boys of the age re- 
presented on the plate. It consists of a round single- 
breasted jacket, cut a few inches below the kogth of 
natural waist, and with a bold lapeL Three or four 
buttons and holes at front. The jacket aa shown by 
the pattern in diagram is slightly hollowed on the 
bottom edge. The collar is low in the stand, and" 
not 80 wide at front as the top of the lapeL The 
sleeve is cut easy to the measure, with a round cuff 
and two buttons and holes, or without holes. The 
edges are turned in and stitched narrow. 

The waistcoat is six^le-breasted, without a collar, 
and to button up sufficiently high for the edge above 
the top button to run in a line with the turn of the 
front of the jacket. 

The whole suit is usually made of black or dark 
blue elastic coating in fine diagonal lines in ribs or 
some small pattern. 
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BEVIEW OF NEW GOODS. 

FEOM THE "REPORT OF FASHION" 
FOR THE PRESENT SEASON. 



The eznhukm of (mtre styles and large pattenu 
from the new stocks of coatiiigs for the ensiUDg 
seasooSy does not aeeaa to lessen the variety subnitted 
for seleotian, hot rather to give a sttaulns to an 
increase in the number of smaller patterns to make 
np for the restriction. 

In the fimcy elastic coating which has now taken 
its place as the leading make of goods for either 
season, and to the exdonon of superfine cloths even 
for dresSy we do not notice any striking novelty in 
pattern; hot what is infinitely more giatifyittg, we 
see with mneh pleasure the introduction of several 
nice shmien of olive and brown in the new goods for 
different forms of eoats, and, judging from the stimulus 
given to ooloors last autumn, it is to be hoped that 
they may be well patronised during this season. 

The several patterns in this make of goods are 
confined to Axx diagonal lines, small checks, ribs, 
and to plain and fonoy stripes; while therefore pre- 
senting a qniet appearance to the eye, there is a 
soffieient indieatioQ of the various patterns. 

We have some nice goods in light and medium 
colours in worsted, adapted for light Over«<;oats, and 
for suits in hot dimates. 

In Melton and in a very thin make of plain goods, 
there is a nice Tsriety in light and in some dai^er 
cc^eurs of dioice shades in brown, oHve, and blue. 

Among the diff^ent makes of coatings we notice 
one especially striking and remarkable for its novelty. 
On a striped ground in Cheviot, more or less open in 
cfanracter, gilt tinsel is woven in rows, in the inter- 
vening spaces between the lines forming the pattern. 
As nMy be supposed, this produces a singular effect. 
Whether it will be a success remains to be seen. 
Besides the lines in coknirs and the character of the 
groond, small corls in odouied wool are dotted over 
the saHhoe with good xesnh. The comlnnation is 
happy as a novelty, while rather eccentric. The 
mixture of gih and silver threads with the ground in 
wool is also carried eat in articles for ladies' wear, 
costumes, and coats. 

We notice a good s^rfe in stripes forming the 





ground, and long unequal checks as the pattern* AU 
the coioon — and there are several-- are well snbdned, 
and do not present any violent contrast to the eye. 
The make is weU adapted for morning coats and 
suitings. Tiie goods are made in a medium sub- 
stance. Another good pattern, in which fine ribs as 
the ground with irregular dots in lighter odours, is 
striking in effect, as well as by the good tasto in the 
mixture of the varions colours. A fine aig-aeg 
pattern as the ground, has cheeks of moderate dimen- 
sions formed on it by faint-coloured, broken lines. 
There are several celonni altogether, and produce a 
cheerful efiect. 

A pattern somewhat of the same character, but on 
a larger scale, tells well by the airangement of the 
different colours, producing the appearance of being 
mottled. 

A really pretty pattern is produced in a very fine 
make of goods in light colonrs, on a ground formed 
by very fine zig-zag diagonal lines, broken in their 
width by fine plain stripes lengthways, and small 
checks scarcely visible on the hce in some contrast- 
ing colour. In a coarse mixture of several colours, 
both in light and dark shades, ore scattered round 
dots in coloured wool, which by their contrast to 
those in the ground as well as by the peculiarity of 
the pattern produce a good effect This combina- 
tion is snooesafol. 

Broken lines, in coarse threads in dark and medium 
colours, with very faintly defined checks by email 
curls in coloured aik cor wool, as a pattern, has a 
singular, but by no means objeotionaUe appeaianoe. 

On a mixture ground well covered, a good pattern 
is formed in decided diecks of a medium size, by 
six fine lines in speckled wool crossing each, leaving 
oentres about an inch square. Until looked into, 
the lines would appear as if forming a portion ef the 
ground. Diagonal lines in some cheerfol colour 
but not too striking, on a dark bresm or olive 
ground, tell in an exoeedin^y weU-mede aoticle of 
the Vicuna character, and die goods should look 
well in morning coats for the ^Ncing. 

We have a good style in broken aig-zeg narrow 
stripes in a darker colour than those fonningthe 
mixture ground, which aie generally light. Fine 
lines forming the pattern in light «<dours,.and qoiet 
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ia character, on a thin make of Angola, are supple* 
mented bj very minute dots of tinsel like the new make 
of goods we have previonslj desoribed. The effect, 
although somewhat similar, is much quieter in tone. 

We notice a very nice selection of small checks in 
crimson, or some other colour, by dotted lines on a 
firm make of goods in dark grounds. 

Besides these principal styles, which are the more 
attractive, we find a laige assortment of smaller and. 
less pretentious patterns in stripes and mixtures, 
which do not require any speoial reference to them. 

For ladies' jackets, we have a sufficient variefy of 
articles, but principally in quiet and plain colours. 
Brown and olive in a fine faced make of goods would 
seem to recommend themselves for the ensuing season. 
Diagonals in tweed, plain Meltons, and small checked 
and striped Angolas are equally in favour. The 
style of the garment in a great measure guides the 
choice of article. The elastic make of goods in ribe is 
met with in the new stocks, and for fitting jackets or 
riding habits is especially suited. 

We were pleased with the opportunity to notice in 
our review of the new goods for the last seasons, an 
evident disposition on the part of the leading drapers 
to speculate in fancy vestings, and so afford tailors — 
more especially those trades which by their position 
can influence their customers— every facility for in- 
troducing them in their respective connections. 
Considering the long interval since they were in de- 
mand, and the difficulty of the task to direct the 
public taste to entertain the idea, we have every 
reason to be satisfied with the variety of pattema in 
the goods manufactured for this spring. 

A neat style is a welted ground with fine lines, at 
intervals of three -eighths of an inch running along it. 
The woollen ground, a full shade of blue, and the lines 
in a lighter shade and in silk. 

Another pattern to which no objection can be 
made, is formed by a narrow welted ground in wool, 
various colours, with fine darker lines crossing it in 
each direction, and very minute dots in some light- 
coloured silk. A narrow striped ground, alternately 
in lighter and darker shades of the same colour, or 
with some other not contrasting strongly, in brown, 
olive, or blue, is a very nice vesting. On a light or 
a dark coloured grotmd the pattern is made by $vaa}l 



figures in various coloured silks, which form a re- 
lief to the ground, and give a life to the pattern. 

With a fine fnat ground in cheerful colours, we 
have dotted over it in different colours small figures 
in silk, and on a light drab ground, indefinitely shaped 
patterns in coloured silks, are a pleasing relief. 

Fine lines by dots in different colours, as, for 
example, a biight blue ground in cashmere, with two 
lines of crimson dots, alternately with a single line in 
white, make a very pretty pattern. This style ib 
worked in several combinations of colour. 

On a rich blue ground with a fine twill, the 
pattern is formed by small horse-shoe figures, rather 
more than an inch apart, worked in coloured silk. 
This is a very quiet while becoming pattern. 

We have a few small checks in light-coloured 
dotted lines, and other checks on the intervening 
spaces; but in a totally opposite colour. As, on a 
brown diagonal ground, the prominent checks are 
defined by white clotted lines, and running across 
them are others in crimson lines. This arrangement 
is worked out in a variety of colours, and generally 
with a satisfactory result. Besides the different pat- 
terns we have described, there is, as a matter of course, 
the usual variety in drill and in white, and padded 
quilting, as also some in wove quilting. 

Since quiet patterns in trouserings have been 
brought into favour, and large styles have been dis- 
carded from the stocks, the ingenuity of the designer 
and manufacturer has been concentrated in the mix- 
ture of colours for effect; and in their research they 
have not been deterred by what would formerly been 
considered as entirely out of the question for the pur- 
pose. We are probably indebted to this advance 
in the mixture of colours to the improved knowledge 
in such matters, and to a higher cultivated taste. 

Stripes are decidedly the leading feature in the 
new goods, and worked out in a variety of makes. 
In many they are very distinct, especially the smaller 
patterns; and, contrasting well with the colour of the 
ground, show to advantage. As, for instance, on a 
brown, blue, or chocolate ground, we have very fine 
lines, a quarter of an inch apart, in some bright colour, 
which detaches well. The make of goods also helps 
the effect. 

(To he continued,) 
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OFFICIAL INFORMATION. 

Uhiforh for India. 
Although for the future, or at least until further 
orders, the summer uniform of the British troops in 
India, will be of Kbakee colour, instead of white as 
now worn, the mess drees worn by officers will con- 
tinue to be whit«. 



COTTERS' AND TAILORS' ACADEMY OF 
CHICAGO, U.S.A. 

We have before us the first number of a new 
trade journal published at Chicago, under the taking 
title of the International Record of Correct Styla. It 
is devoted to sabjects connected with the trade, and 
also issues illustrations of the leading aty\eB in dress 
worn in foreign countries as well as in America. 

It wonld appear that the advancement of our 
particular branch of mdustry engEiges considerable 
attention at the present moment among our Trans- 
atlantio brethren, and consequently forms a fertile 



source for discussion, as to the best means of pro- 
moting this end. 

We extract the following essay on "The Best 
Method of Advancing the Profession," by Mr. George 
W. Fisher, as embodying some pertinent ideas on 
the method of procuring this result. 

" It seems somewhat strange that at this late day 
in the era of progress in uU sciences and arts, uw 
should be but just beginning to agitate so important 
a subject as the one just quoted. 

" Yet, when we view the field o'er and draw our 
conclusions, we are compelled to ask : ' Wliich are 
the best methods for the advancement of the pro- 
fession ?' The subject is of such magnitude, that 
we almost lose ourselves in the contemplation of it. 
Hundreds of pages could be written on this subject, 
and we suppose the same number of ideiis and 
opinions could be gathered. 

"First, I assert that it is an impossibility for the 
tailoring profession to advance with any degree of 
certainty, or with other professions, except by co- 
operstion extending and accepting the best ideas of 
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all who are interested in the progress of the fraternity 
at large. 

'' While I admit that the improvement sought for 
in arranging and draping, has been to some extent 
realized, we are no nearer the fundamental prinoiplesi 
or the base of cutting, to-day, than we ever were. 
To be sure, our garments have a better appearance, 
but our systems remain the same. The course of 
time, change of styles, and other causes, have led to 
this improvement. 

"We see a cutter draft his garments, and are 
pleased with the rule or system he uses. We go to 
another, and find he is using rules just opposite to the 
other, and yet with apparently the same results; 
while a third is using something entirely difierent 
from either of the two. We are surprised, and 
wonder why it is. 

" It has been said, and experience leads us to be- 
lieve it to be true, that hardly any two cutters use 
the same rule or system of cutting. In a recent 
number of one of our fashion journals, there appeared 
two diagrams of trousers, both the production of the 
issuing office; one claiming the absolute correctness 
of a certain feature, which, according to the opinion 
of the other, was absolutely wrong. Now there is food 
here for earnest thought. We see the very parties to 
whom we look up as authorities, disagreeing on one 
point, and why ? Because we have too many rules 
and too many systems. We have not ferreted out the 
fundamental principles; we have not sufficiently 
studied our geometry nor our anatomical figures. 
We are working, labouring, tugging away, with the 
'horse at the wrong end.' This is why we are slow 
in our advancement. This is the reason why cutters 
cannot discuss the subject of cutting, harmoniously, 
and intelligently. If one cutter place his shoulder- 
point one-sixth of the breast in front of the scye-line, 
and another at one- eighth, can both be absolutely cor- 
rect 7 Of course they cannot. Geometry and ana- 
tomical laws will determine its exact position, and 
the sooner we all begin to realize this fact, the sooner 
shall we start anew. The question then arises, how 
shall we make ourselves acquainted with these 
sciences ? My opinion is, by a closer communion 
with one another, by associating in one common 
body, and each striving to aid by imparting his mite 





of information upon the subject. The truth of this 
idea is admirably illustrated in a letter written by 
Mr. John P. Foose, the President of the Ohio Custom 
Cutters' Association, in answer to the question, whether 
the association had endorsed any particular system. 
The President wrote to this efifect : ' lu reply to your 
inquiry, whether we have decided on any system 
which we could recommend, I answer. No I and for 
the following reasons: — We know of no system which 
will produce a perfect Jit, therefore we know of none 
that is absolutely reliable. 

'^ We know that to produce a fitting garment, it 
is absolutely necessary to have a knowledge of the 
exact distances to and from the various points of 
the body, some of which are depressions, others 
projections or elevations ; and unless we are possessed 
of the knowledge of where and how much is re- 
quired at these irregular surfaces, we cannot hope 
to cover them satisfactorily. 

'* The human body presents a very irregular sur- 
face, requiring that the material designed for cover- 
ing it, should lap over curves of many different 
degrees; so as to put it out of the question to for- 
mulate a system, except on purely scientific principles. 

" In addition to the necessity of thorovgUly under- 
standing scientific principles, it is also necessary to 
observe the laws of harmony of lines and curves, in 
order to produce a graceful garment. 

*' In the absence of a knowledge of these subjects, 
it becomes our duty to acquire what is essential, in 
order to solve the problems which have puzzled men 
of high standing. We see no other way than by 
forming associations everywhere; each individual 
member contributing his mite of knowledge, which 
should be based upon a true principle only. By these 
contributions, we should soon be able to make a be- 
ginning, from which to formulate the fundamental 
principles that govern the production of correctly- 
fitting garments; we also desire to cultivate Abt in 
harmony with Sciexge, which in time will give us 
the ability to produce a perfect garment, or to come 
as near to this standard as is attainable by man. 

We neither laud any one system nor do we oon- 
demn any; we shall not interfere with them, but will 
aim to build up one on the principles which govern 
garment cutting; therefore, we desire to collect the 
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knowledge of principles, and so systematize them, 
that they can be taught and used by every member 
of this association.** 

Mr. Fisher returning to the subject of his essay, 
expresses his opinion that the most effectual plan for 
accomplishing this end, would be following the course 
adopted by the Ohio Association, which has been a 
success beyond the most sanguine expectations. Even 
with this satisfactory result, difficulties have cropped 
up at different times. He remarks, " Cutters, as a 
rule, seemed slow to recognize one another, and it 
would appear that hitherto they seemed to have an 
aversion to meet and associate with one another; and 
especially to avoid the discussion of any question 
relating to cutting or to the interests of the profession. 
Yet I am convinced that, as a class, cutters are of a 
generous disposition; intelligent, and with a general 
desire to organize for the very motives and purposes 
I advocate. I have also noticed a disinclination on 
their part to come to the front, or move in the 
interest of the profession. They must, however, ad- 
mit that it is only by unity that they can hope to 
improve as cutters, or remedy many evils which 
exist. As a proof of their seclusion, I have known, 
cutters working for years in houses in their imme- 
diate neighbourhood, yet wholly unacquainted with 
one another. Thus it will be seen where the 
trouble lies; some of the old-time selfishness and 
jealousy is lurking still.*' 
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LADY'S YACHTING COSTUME. 



We have devoted one of our plates to illustrate a 
very smart style of yachting costume for ladies, for 
which we are indebted to the well-known firm of 
Redfem and Sons, of Conduit Street and Cowes; 
with such a guarantee, our readers will be satis- 
fied with the correctness of the style and the de- 
tails. 

The jacket is single-breasted, cut rather long in 
the waist, and to a moderate length in the skirt. 
The jacket is fastened up to the throat, and has a 
narrow stand collar square at firont. Fitting sleeve 
to the arm. Blue of a medium shade is usually 
worn with small gilt buttons. We have illustrated 
a pretty style of trimming, which is very effective. 

B^ 




NEW LIVERY PLATE. 




In consequence of some disappointment being 
expressed at our new Plate of Liveries — announced 
as being in our artist's hands — ^nct being ready for 
delivery, we beg to inform our numerous patrons 
that the intimation it was in hand, was simply to 
give them and the trade generally to understand 
that the first step had been taken. 

We are unable at present to fix any date at 
which we shall be prepared to execute the orders 
we have already received, as from the necessity for 
the utmost care and attention being paid to the 
delineation of the various minute details of the 
several styles of livery represented, we cannot 
possibly hurry our artist without endangering the 
proper execution of the work. 

We can assure our friends that due diligence shall 
be used, bearing in view at the same time the care 
and attention which a work of this importance 
requires from all engaged on it, to ensure a satisfao* 
tory result. 

The patience exercised by our friends will, we 
trust, be compensated for by the excellence of the 
work we shall have the pleasure to submit for 
their approval and patronage. 



NOUVELLE GRAVURE DE LIVREES. 



Un disappointment ayant ^\€ ^prouv^ par quel- 
ques de nos clients, a ne pas avoir re9U leurs 
^preuves de la nouvelle gravure de Livr6es que 
nous avons annonc^, avoir 6t6 confix aux soins de 
noti*e dessinateur, nous avons Fhonneur d*informer 
ces messieurs et nos clients generalement, que cet 
avis fut tout simplement pour leur faire savoir que 
la premiere d-marche avait ^t^ fkite. 

Nous regrettons ne pas §tre dans une position a 
fixer un date positif pour livrer les ^preuves dej& 
dcmand^es. Toutes les peines possibles seront 
prises ^ faire marcher le travail, sans cependent faire 
un prejudice a la quallte de la gravure, ou aux 
divers details importants. 

Nous osons croire que la patience de nos clients 
sera recompens^e par la gravure que nous auro&s 
I'honneur de leur offnr. 
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" A gatherer and disposer of other men's stuff."— TFb^^on. 

Troy, N. F., U^S.A. 

to the editor of the "gazette of fashion.** 
Sib, 

I herewith send you for publication in jour 
valued magazine, my system for cutting the sleeve 
of a coat. It may seem strange to send a system for 
this portion of the garment only, but I regard it as 
the most important part in drafting a coat; and it 
is a well-known fact that the greatest difficulty with 
which cutters have to contend, is in fitting the sleeve, 
although they all claim not to have any trouble with 
it. I have not yet met with a cutter who could 
draft a correct sleeve, and I have known some of 
the best talent. It appears to me that there has 
never been sufficient interest exhibited in attempting 
to overcome this, the greatest difficulty in our pro- 
fession. We first draft the body of the coat, and 
in drafting different shapes we cut various shaped 
scyes. A large number of cutters cut by the same 
system, but their scyes and general lines, vary to 
such an extent, that they would hardly be recognized 
as being drafted by the same plan. Their sleeves 
are, however, all alike. For example, some draft a 
close scye, others an open one, while they all draft 
the same shaped sleeve. Now it is quite impossible 
for them to fit the two differently shaped scyes ; when 
they come into the hands of the journeyman, he 
alters them, and by twisting and turning them about, 
he makes them fit, so at least to be passable. Some- 
times the customer complains that his coat does not 
fit; on examining it, it has the appearance of the 
shoulder-points required picking up ; but on attempt- 
ing to do so, it will be found that there is not any too 
much cloth at that point, but that the top-side sleeve 
is too short, and the under side too long. Rip the 
sleeve out, and the coat fits perfectly. At other 
times they find a difficulty in moving their arms 
forward, and point out the scye is too tight at front. 
This is not, however, the case; an examination will 
prove that the mischief lies wholly in the sleeve. 
Now the question is, how to draft a sleeve which will 
fit as though there was not a sleeve in the coat. To 
effect this, it is necessary, when a close scye is drafted, 



that the sleeve should be suitable to it in shape; 
and when an bpen scye is drafted, the sleeve should 
also be produced to correspond; and not put the 
wrong sleeves in the two different scyes. 

The following is an explanation of the pattern I 
send you on diagram 11. Close the forepart and back 
as shown on ihe diagram, and form the scye; then 
measure it and mark 1^ inch from the base line to 
get the notch A for the sleeve. Take one-half of 
the scye-measure to find the notch B ; and at half an 
inch from the front of scye to the line C, strike 
diagonally to get the line D, then square from the 
base-line to get the line E. Reverse the scye by 
revising the pattern, and form the same from A to 
F. From B to G, mark three-quarters of an inch; 
and fi:om G to H the same quantity ; then take one- 
half of the scye measure, add 1^ inch for fulness, 
form the top-side sleeve, and get the point I. From 
J to K 1^ inch, to form the top of the under-side 
sleeve, shape as shown on the diagram, firom £ to L 
one inch, and the same quantity from £ to M. Draw 
lines from F to L, and from D to M ; hollow these 
lines, and draft the elbow and wrist to suit the 
fashion. 

I have used this plan ever since 1879, and have 
always found it to give the highest satisfaction to the 
customers. It has been adopted by a large number 
of cutters, who have pronounced it superior to any 
other which they have known. 

Trusting you will find my remarks of sufficient in- 
terest to justify you in placing them before your 
readers, I am. 

Yours respectfully, 

Theo. Bater. 



mH^n»wmm/t/mm/t/^^0tmm*fVtthm^v^ ^mmn %^mm 



to the editor of the " gazette of fashion.*' 
Dear Sir, 

It is well sometimes in forming an estimate as to 
the progress of the practical part of Qxaprofession — 
as it is now generally termed — to draw a comparison 
between the systems or plans of cutting which are 
now in Tise, and those which were the guide of our 
predecessors ; as either by the simplicity in practice, 
or by the confidence they gave to the cutter as to the 
desired result being produced, so the merits of the 
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past or present plans may be fairly judged. The 
mere alteration in the method of producing a pattern, 
without some other decided advantage in the plan, is 
in itself of no value, unless it effects a saving of 
time in working the rules, or ensures a better fit. I 
purposely leave out a difference in style, as that is, 
or should be, quite independent of any system; 
varying with every change in fashion, or dependent 
on the particular taste of each cutter. 

Were it not that sometimes the variety of systems 

of cutting, which are now offered to the trade, that 

which our friends so well express by the term «m- 

barras de choix or a difficulty in choosing, might be felt 

by unpractised hands. More experienced cutters are 

usually very careful not to throw away the bone for 

the shadow, or lay aside a plan with which they are 

acquainted and know the results; to replace it by 

X some other which they have to test by practice, 

(.\ whether it really is an improvement on their old 

/ ;) iriend, whom they are asked to discard as obsolete in 

these days of progress. 

When I was a younger member of our profession, 
I took a pleasure in comparing notes with my friends 
in the trade, and was always pleased with the oppor- 
tunity of gaining information — or as we termed it 
" brights," — from their remarks, placing a confidence 
in their practical knowledge and in their personal 
experience. I remember on one occasion, trouser- 
cutting formed the subject of discussion, and at that 
time but little advance had been made on the few 
primitive systems which had been the only guides. 
My friend, who rather prided himself on his cutting 
generally, explained his plan to me, and on reaching 
my cutting-room I carried out his instructions on 
paper, with a draft, which have gust turned up in 
looking over a collection of '' odds and ends " I have 
formed from time to time. I thought I would send 
them to you to run your eye over, and see if they 
were calculated to interest any of your readers who 
are only acquainted with the modern systems of 
cutting. 

The measures taken, were the length of the side- 
seam from the top of the hip— -as cutting trousers 
without a waist-band being sewn on, was not thought 
of at the time to which I allude — to the knee, and 
to the full length. The waist^measure, the top of 



the thigh, close up and moderately tight, the size the 
trousers are to be cut to at the knee, and at the 
bottom. The length of the leg-seam, by taking one 
end of the measure in the hand, and placing it close 
up to the fork. Now for the plan of producing 
the trousers as shown on my pattern, diagram 2. 
I am not au fait at laying down rules, so leave 
that to your more experienced knowledge and fa- 
cility in imparting information. 

Draw the line A B, mark on it at C, upwards from 
B, the length of leg-seam, and at D, the measure 
taken from A to the knee-bone, which is usually 
found to be about an inch less than half the length 
of leg-seam from B to C. Draw lines from A, G, 
D, and B, square with A B. For the width of the 
top-side— narrow top sides were then a thing in the 
womb of the future— mark from A to E, 1 inch more 
than half the waist-measure. From C to F, one- 
sixteenth part of the waist-measure, from F to G the 
thigh-measure, and from G to H one-third of the 
same. Draw a line from B to G, and mark from G 
to I, IJ inch for the hollow of the crutch. Mark 
from B to K, half the width the trousers are to be 
cut at the bottom, and from D to K, half the width, 
allowing for seams, the trousers are to be made up 
at the knee. Form the front edge from E, through 
I to H, the side-seam from A through F to B, and 
the leg-seam from H, through L to K. 

To ensure a proper length of seat, mark a point at 
M, on the leg-seam, one inch from H ; make this a 
pivot, and cast the top of seat from A to N. Measure 
the width of top-side, and make the under-side to the 
waist-measure, allowing for seams and half an inch 
for fulness to sew on to the waistband. Shape the seat- 
seam, and add three-quarters of an inch from H to 
the top of the leg-seam of under-side. At that time 
it was usual to add on a round at the seat-seam, as 
it was supposed to be more in keeping with the shape 
of the seat. The top and under sides were cut quite 
straight at the bottom, and a slit left at the bottom 
of the side-seam, to prevent the trousers binding on 
the foot. 

Probably some of your older readers may have 
seen this plan, and may enlighten you as to the name 
of the inventor. 

Trusting to your kind assistance in arranging my 
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loose instructions, supposing that you should purpose 
publishing my communication, 

Yours respectfully, 

" S. K." 

[We can at once clear up this question of author- 
ship, as the system referred to by our correspondent 
was published many years since, by the Mr. Minister 
whose name and treatises on cutting are so well 
known to the trade. At the time it was offered 
to the trade, trouser-systems were but few in 
number; in fact, beyond the small number then 
known, there were scarcely any others in use, or at 
least known by other cutters, than those who prac- 
tised them, as their private property. 

There was one quality this system possessed, and 
for which its author could justly claim some merit ; 
its simplicity in practice, and the few measures re- 
quired to be taken in drafting by it. The plan in 
obtaining the shape of the side-seam was thought 
highly of, at the time, as for a small- waisted figure, 
less was marked in from C to F, by taking a pro- 
portion of the waist-measure, and a rounder side- 
seam obtained to suit the formation of the hips ; and 
for a corpulent man, a larger quantity would be 
marked in, producing a hollow side-seam suited to 
the make of the figure. With all its merits, as for- 
merly admitted, we think that our present principle 
and system are a decided improvement on this pro- 
duction, for simplicity in drafting and for the easy 
manner by which the particular shapes of the hips 
are provided for by the system itself. We fully agree 
with our correspondent on the advantage of com- 
paring different systems published, in satisfactorily 
proving the advantage of one over another, and also 
as showing the progress made, by the attention now 
given to the study of the science of the trade, hy 
modern cutters. — [Ed. Gaz. of Fashion.] 
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TO THE EDrrOR OF THE *^ GAZETTE Of FASHION." 

Sib, 
Not having seen a pattern of what is usually 
termed a '' horsey trouser " in the collection of dia- 
grams published with the Gazette of Fashion, I 
thought perhaps one might be acceptable, to complete 
the iUufitratioDS of the various styles, and be ot 




some service to those of your readers who were not 
acquainted with the shape, or how to produce the 
proper effect. The pattern I send you (diagrams 4 
and 5) is not cut to an extreme, but is a copy of 
one I lately cut for one of my customers. They 
were intended for riding, and drafled accordingly 
to suit the purpose. The measures are waist, 18; 
hips, 19^; knee, 8^; bottom, 8}, leg-seam, 34. 

You will observe that the top-side is cut well 
forward, so as to take off any pressure on the stomach, 
when in the saddle, and the body brought forward. 
I do not know how my plan of taking out the dress, 
on both top and under sides in riding trousers will 
square with either yours or your readers' views, 
but I invariably tike it out, as shown on the pattern, 
and do not find any disadvantage from it. The 
width across from the side-seam to the top of the 
leg-seam may appear too wide; it is wider than I 
usually cut trousers, but it was necessary for my 
customer. I allow a round on beyond a straight 
line drawn from the top of the seat-line to the leg- 
seam, as I find the additional ease is an advantage 
,for the position in riding ; and horsemen appreciate 
comfort before appearance, especially when the 
extra-quantity, as in this instance, is not visible. 

Yours faithfully, 

. " J. M." 



BENEVOLENT INSTITUTION 

FOR THE RELIEF OF AGED AND INFIRM 

JOURNEYMAN-TAILORS. 



The Forty-Fourth anniversary dinner of the above 
Institution took place on the 22nd ult. at the Free- 
masons' Tavern, Lord Algernon Percy, M.P., occu- 
pied the chair, and was supported by a large 
number of the patrons of the Institution. 

After the usual preliminary toasts had been given 
and accepted by the company with the warmth and 
good-will which always attend their introduction, 
the special toast of the evening came in its turn. 

The Chainium, in proposing the toast of the 
evening, ^'The Sueoess of die Institution," said 
that it was an object which was most deserving of 
support for many reasons. First, its aim was to 
relieve a class of men who would feel more than 
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others the boon of peace and quiet after a life of 
toil and labour, in most cases in a vitiated atmo- 
sphere, and alwajs he beliered in a cramped position. 
The Institution also encouraged self-help, which was 
most important in these days. To those subscribers 
who would never* need the benefits of the Institu- 
tion, he would say that they were engaged in a most 
charitable work, and he wished that other trades 
would follow their example. Its benefits were ex- 
tended to all creeds and nations, which was a most 
important feature ; for it was indeed miserable for a 
foreigner to work here perhaps all his life, and to 
feel that he bad not the same advantages as those 
among whom he worked. He considered that the 
asylum was a rebuke to those who say that the 
interests of the employer and employed are not one. 

First we have to consider: Is its object % 
worthy one, and next, does it meet it wisely ? For 
the first he had said enough, and for the second he 
wished that all present had the same pleasure that 
he felt in visiting the asylum. His visit being 
unexpected, gave him additional power of seeing 
how well the Institution was managed. The con- 
tentment of the inmates was most striking, and 
nothing seemed to be omitted that could tend to 
their happiness; there was a small garden at the 
back of each house, and evidently an absence of 
that restraint which was so painful in other institu- 
tions; there was every care coupled with good 
nursing. Another important feature was that in 
case of the death of an inmate his widow was 
allowed to remain in the asylum with a pension. 
The inmates also seemed to live to an extreme old 
age, the youngest being sixty-five; some of them 
over eighty, and it really seemed as if they would 
live to be one hundred. His lordship concluded by 
earnestly recommending such a deserving object to 
their support, which he hoped would be liberal, as 
the board wished to raise the pensions to lOs. a 
week for the men, and 68. for the widows. He also 
appealed to the general public, who are always 
willing to encourage institutions of this nature. 

There are at the present time sixty-three pen- 
sioners in the asylum, including the widows. 

The toast of the Chairman of the evenhig was 
^ proposed by E. McCallan, Esq.; that of the Pvesi- 




dent of the Institution, who was absent on account 
of age, by the Chairman. *' The Chaplain, and 
Medical and Legal Ofiicers,'' by D. H. Harrison, 
Esq., and responded to by the Hev. Dr. Robertson. 
'^ The Guests of the evening not Members of the 
Trade," by F. K. Pultord, Esq., responded to by R. 
Feigusson, Esq., M.P. " The Stewards " by Mr. H. 
Goodall, Esq., responded to by H. Venn, Esq. 

A pleasing selection of music was performed by 
the artists engaged, which lent its charm on the 
occasion. 

The Treasurer announced that the sum collected 
in the room amounted to £842 16s. 
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ART IN COSTUME. 



Some few years since we published some critical 
remarks by an artist on the modem costume of men 
taken from an artistic point of view. Portrait 
painters as a rule scorn the idea of being trammelled 
in the effect of their work, by having to represent all 
the minutifls of the dress of their sitters. They 
take, what Ave should consider, strange liberties 
with the various details in their attempt to pro- 
duce a satisfactory picture. 

We are reminded of our former extracts, by read- 
ing the account of a paper lately read by Mr. J. A. 
€rotch before the ARcniTECTURAL Association, on 

ART IN OOSTUME. 

The first part was devoted to female costume, the 
defence of which against his strictures, we will leave 
to those who feel their actions affected by his criti- 
cisms. Our province is limited to a consideration of 
those observations which apply to that portion of the 
clothing of the human figure, which more immediately 
concerns tailors. 

With the marked difference in the estimate formed 
by artists and tailors, as to the proper style of dress, 
it will be easily understood that a wide field is open 
for discussing the respective merits of their particular 
ideas on the subject. 

The lecturer does not disguise his feelings, but 
opens the attack by stating, *' that one of the most 
obvious things about a man's ' every-day ' dress, is 
its ugliness. I say his every-day costume, because 
when on pleasure hre may wear what he likes. As 
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a matter of fact when enjoying any of the favourite 
sports, he adopts a dress which is both sensible and 
picturesque. On other occasions he considers it 
aUsolutely necessary to be particularly inartistic and 
uncomfortable." The lecturer condemned the Sun- 
day attire as well as evening dress, which he put on 
a par as to being open to ridicule. After venting 
his spleen on the absurdity of the present style of 
dress-coat, he culminates in describing the trousers 
of the day. He said that before the beginning of 
the present century such articles of dress were not 
known. Those formerly worn by the Phrygians 
were loose and of a thin material, falling into pleas- 
ing folds, but nowhere do we find that the shape of 
the leg was concealed as it now is. He raises the 
question whether the present style is due to a dete- 
rioration in the shape of the leg and reduction of 
calf, or whether the present generation is too honest 
to pad. Whatever may have been the cause, history 
has no record of a garment at once so simple and so 
ugly as trousers. '' In shrouding our limbs in cloth 
flannels^ we are going clean against all precedent, 
without anything to recommend them." 

He suggests discarding trousers and substituting 
knickerbockers and stockings. As a proof of the 
correctness of the lecturer's opinion as to the incon- 
sistency of this garment, he points out that painters 
and sculptors have found them intractable, and in 
despair clothe men of the nineteenth century in 
Roman drapery. 

DESCRIPTION OF THE PATTERNS IN 

DIAGRAM. 
Plates 2073 and 2074. 



Diagrams 1 and 3, are tlie pattern of the style of 
dress waistcoat now worn. 

Diagram 2, illustrates the system of cutting trou- 
sers we publish in the present number. 

Diagrams 4 and 5, are the pattern of riding trou- 
sers, contributed by our correspondent ** J. M." 

Diagrams 6, 7, 8, and 9, are the pattern of a 
Norfolk jacket or shirt, suitable for wear in the 
country, for tourists, fishing, or shooting. We have 
drafted it with one '^ box-plait *' down the centre of 
the back, and one on each forepart, and not as shown 



on the back view, on one of our plates. This is a 
matter of taste. In producing this pattern to a 
larger or smaller size than for 18 inches breast, that 
to which it is drafted, there is no necessity to increase 
or decrease the spaces occupied by the plaits, as the 
same quantity will equally for all sizes. 

Diagram 1 1 , illustrates our Chicago friend's idea 
of how to produce a sleeve to fit the particular form 
of a scye, as explained in his communication. 

Diagram 10, is a pattern of the sleeve as drafted. 

NORFOLK JACKET. 



Although not new in style, the Norfolk Jacket 
or shirt is well suited to tourists, as also for fishing, 
shooting, or to wear in the country. There is either 
one " box plait " down the centre or two, as shown 
on the back-view, and one in each forepart. There 
are four buttons and holes at front and a small turn. 
Sleeve moderately wide, plain at the hand or with 
one button and hole* The edges are turned in and 
stitched rather broad. A narrow belt is fastened 
round the waist. Large patterns in the more open 
makes of goods, either in checks, stripes, or broad 
mixtures, are usually made up in this costume. 



SINGLE-BREASTED FROCK-COAT. 



On one of the plates issued with the present num- 
ber of our work we illustrate a style of frock-coat, 
adapted for the season, and for the weather which 
we still hope we may enjoy. It is single-breasted 
with a moderate turn at front, and the end of the 
collar to correspond with the lapel, and cut off. In 
other respects the several details and proportions are 
the same as described in the February number. 
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YACHTING DRESS. 



We have represented the style of dress usually 
worn by yachtsmen. It consists of a double-breasted 
reefer cut moderately easy. The lapel is cut on, and 
has five holes worked in it. Easy sleeve with straight 
slash and five buttons. Edges stitched. Blue cloth. 
Melton, or flannel, with gilt buttons with anchor, or 
of a club pattern. Blue trousers quite plain in cloth, 
or flannel. 
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THE SYSTEM OF GRADUATION APPLIED 
TO TR0U8ER-CUTTING. 

Some difficulty is supposed to exist in applyiug 
tlie principle of g^raduation to ti-ouser- cutting, and 
iu consequence many cutters who make use of 
the gi-aduated scales in drafting their block 
imttems of coats and waistcoats, hesitate to apply 
the same method to trouser patterns. Thei-e is 
no reason, however, why they should not cai-ry 
out the principle to the full extent of its usefiil- 
ncsB ; and secure for themselves the same ad- 
vantages, as they find iu its application to other 
gai-ments. 

We purpose in our present number, to illustrate 
and explain the method by which om- readers can 
utilize the graduated sc^es when drafting block 
patterns of trousers. It will be observed, on re- 
ferring to the two" patterns of trousers repre- 
sented by diagrams S and 7, that the point 
is not pUced at the top of the " plumb-Une." 
Were it so placed, it would be in an incoiTeot 



position, and the scvoi'al lengths could not then 
bo coiTcctly canied out, as they would not coitc- 
npoud with those taken on any customer ; where- 
as, by placing it ou a level with the top of the 
fore part or the lop side of the pattciTi, the dif- 
ferent lengths marked on the diagrams may bo 
replaced by any other tlian those marked on the 
illustrations. 

Ill putting the principle into pi-octicc, all the 
Imijtln must he marked by the ordinaiy inch- 
meiuui-e, whatever may be the size of the person ; 
consequently, om- i-eaders, to caiTy out these di- 
rections, would mark the various lengths they 
have taken on their customer's leg by a tape 
mcaaui-e similar to that by which they ascer- 
tained the several quantities. 

The different widths on each side of the 
" plumb-line " at the top — assuming that, from 
what wo have said, oui- reodci-s have not di-awn 
it above the point — must be marked by tlie 
graduated scale cori'esponding with the size of 
the irii(V;AnnJ-meaBure ; opposite to the fork. 
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the widths to the side-seam, and to the top of 
the leg-seam, by the scale con*espoudiiig with 
tiie «^a^measm*c. The same scale mnst also 
be employed when marking upwai-ds from for 
the top of the seat-line. 

The ordinan/ measiu'e must be used for the 
various widths of the leg, which would naturally 
be deteimined by the fashion of the day ; obseiT- 
ing that if the trousers should be desired either 
larger or smaller, the quantity requu*ed must 
be added or deducted half on each side of the 
** plumb-lme." 

It will thus be perceived that three different 
measures are necessary to enable us to cari'y out 
the system of graduation in trousers, with the 
same advantage as in drafting patterns of coats 
and waistcoats. By way of explaining our re- 
marks, we have illustrated on diagrams 5 and 7 
two different patterns of trousers. That shown 
by diagram 5 is drafted for a man measuring 16 
inches waist, and 20 seat ; which measiu^es indi- 
cate that he is rather fuller in the seat and hix^s 
than proportionate to the size of his waist. In 
producing the diagi*am, we have marked the 
quantities at each side of the " plumb-lhie " at 
and at 2, by the graduated measm*e con*esponding 
with the waist-measure J 16 ; and opposite to the 
fork, and from to the top of the seat-line, by 
the 20 gradxutted measure, that being the size of 
the seat. Of com'se, this pattern merely repre- 
sents the fonn we should cut for a man whose 
seat is as much larger in proportion, as shown by 
the example we have selected for our purpose, as 
the shape is only applicable to that special make 
of figure. 

In the other illustration of figui^e, represented 
by diagram 7, we have taken the measm-es of a 
shoii; man, with a waist large in comparison 
with the size of his seat. We must impress 
on om* readers that by the teinn .vr/f-measure 
we wish them to understand that we refer to 
a measm*6 taken round the fullest part of 
the breech, according to the directions for 
measm-ing as laid down m our treatise on 
cutting trousera. 

The waist-measm'e is fixed at 17, and the 



seat at 18^ only; showing that the figure is 
large in the waist, and has comparatively a small 
seat. 

In drafting tliis pattei*n, we have made use of 
two graduated measures, the 17 and the 18^, at 
the corresponding places to those we mentioned 
in describing diagram. The several lengths, as 
we have before stated, are marked by the divi- 
sions of th^ o}^inary inch- tape. 

If any of our readers were to attempt to pro- 
duce the pattern represented by diagram, to the 
full size, by simply taking the 20 graduated 
measure for all the different widths above and 
opposite to the fork, he would then draft the 
pattern of a pan* of trousers suitable to a man 
whose waist and seat both measm*ed the same size, 
20 inches ; and, of course, would Dlustrate a very 
differently made figm-e to the example we had 
in \'iew by the measures we selected, The same 
observations would also apply to the other make 
of figure illustrated by diagram, if the 18i 
graduated measure were taken for the several 
widths upwards, on each side of the ** plumb-line." 
The effect would be to throw the firont of the fall- 
seam more forward, and the side-seams of the 
top and imder sides further back from the 
" plumb-line." The side-seam would conse- 
quently become hollow, and would only be adapted 
in shape for a corpulent or for a flat make of man, 
with small thighs. Provided the lengths and 
widths of the leg corresponded with the measm-es 
of a customer, and it were desirable to make 
use of the style of pattern shown on the diagram, 
but that the ivaUi were of a different size to that 
we have given, it would only then be necessary 
to take the graduated measure corresponding 
with the size of the customer, and mai*k the quan- 
tities upwards from the fork by the divisions on 
it, to have the necessary alteration made in the 
size of the top and under sides of the trousers. 
The effect would be to take a large wedge-shaped 
piece out from the centre of the top and under 
sides, leaving the width at the fork unaffected 
by the alteration, as the edges of the piece taken 
out would not extend below this part of the 
trousers. 
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SCIENCE AND ART. 




In our last issne we notified to our readers the 
receipt of the first number of the hUemational 
Record of Correct Styletf, a trade journal published 
at Chicago, and gave a resume of a paper read by 
Mr. Fisher on "the Best Method of Advancing 
the Profession." We now give a farther extract 
from the same work by Mr. Barwise, under the 
head of Science and Art : — 

Ml*. L. T. Bai*wise, in delivei'ing the first of a 
scries of lectures before the members of The Cut- 
ters AND Tailors' Academy of Chicago, selected 
the above subjects for his remarks. 

He stated that he had consulted the best authori- 
ties to enable him to define the different sciences 
pertaining to our profession. In his opinion, we are 
more indebted to science than to art in the pro- 
duction of a covering to the human form ; and in 
order to determine these relations, it is necessary to 
know the exact meaning of the terms employed to 
express them. After defining science as *' that 
which we know deductively or inductively," he 
mentioned the seven different classes into which it 
was divided by the ancients, and which in modem 
times are multiphed. The lectm*er spoke of pure 
scteiwe, <* the components of which are self-evident 
facts, and one of whose subdivisions is the science 
of mathematics, the foundation of om* profession.'* 
Speaking of past efforts in the science of the trade, 
he said that, *' for lack of scientific investigation, 
we as a body had not kept pace with other 
professions. Cutters had looked more for the 
invention of some machine to perform their work, 
which really could only be accompHshed by the 
aid of science.'* As our work involves both 
science and art, the lecturer gives an explanation 
of the distinction between the two. *' Science is 
a collection of principles and their inferences, the 
combined result of which may be understood by 
a careful investigation. Art is a complement of 
rules which, skilfully caixied into execution, 
result in the perfecting of some kind of work. 
While both science and art are combinations of 
certain fundamental tniths, one is simply for 
knowledge, the other for work. That which in the 



foiTuer is teimed a principle, in the latter is deno- 
minated a i-ule. The latter is founded in the for- 
mer. The huikintj of garmenU w an art, the design- 
intj and drafting is a science,'' 

Mr. Barwise said that it could not be denied 
that, as a branch of industry, our profession was 
entii'ely behind the age, which is pre-eminently 
one of progress. Its members are satisfied 
to occupy the position of ordinary ti-adesmen, 
which was not then* right one, as our work 
belongs to a higher grade; and when we have 
attained to a practice upon purely scientific 
principles — which is the only time one — the 
dexterous tailor will become a scientific ai-tist. 

*' Of the different sciences involved in drafting 
gaiments, the base is geometrical science, as 
geometry, defined by leading authority, is the 
measm*ement of the body, or its dimensions. 
The very origin of the term signifies man- 
measm'ement, and there is the best of ground 
for believing that ths standard of measiu'ement 
designed for creation by its Creator was the 
person of man." 

The lecturer referred to an article which 
appeared some time since in Scrihners Maga- 
zine , the writer of which states that, befoie he 
went to Home, he was engaged for many years in 
making lay figures for artistic purposes, and 
while so engaged, and not satisfied with the 
con-ectness of the basis for the on.' hundred and 
fiftij measurements of the human figm-e in use, 
in his search for some more rehable theory, that 
part of the description of the city referred to in 
the Book of Kevelation, came to his memory 
where it is stated, *' the measm*ement of the wall 
thereof, an hundred and forty-four cubits, according 
to Hie measure of a man, that is of the angel." 

In the eagerness of the writer to understand 
the meaning of these words, and their possible 
application to his ai-t, he began a work of in- 
vestigation, by the examination of some of the 
most remarkable among the ancient works of 
art ; and the result of his tests, which were actual 
measurements, led to the conclusion that the 
perfect human figure cmtains om hundred and forty - 
four square inches. 
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Some persons liavc questioned tlic propiiety of 
selecting 86 inches breast as the standard size to 
ilhistrate a proportionate figui'e. In our observa- 
tion, we have given as a reason wliy this size was 
prefen'ed, the convenience of the various di\'i8ions 
of the quantity. We learn from the lecturer that 
sculptors adopt this size as their standard. Ho 
then gives the various quantities ascei-taincd by 
measurement at the different points. 

** Proportionate with the 8G-inch breast - 
measure, the waist would be 82. The upper 
shoulder-measure from the nape of the neck, over 
the shoulder, down the front, to the bottom of 
the arm, passmg under, and up to the starting 
point, would be three -fom-ths of the circumference 
of the breast. From the same point at front, and 
bottom of the aim, one-thu-d of the circumference 
of the breast ; the same from the middle of the 
back to the front and bottom of the arm ; as also 
from the front and bottom of the arm to the 
natural waist, on back, opposite to the top of the 
hips. 

" The middle shoulder-measm-e fi*om the back 
base, up over the front of the shoulder, passing in 
front and under the aim to the place of starting, 
bears the relation of one- twelfth less, or for the 
8G inches ckcumference of breast, li inch, less 
than the upper shoulder-measure, according to 
proportion. To find the proportion, it is only 
necessary to divide 80 by 4 and multiply by 8. 
8G-^4 =9 X 8 = 27. Thus you have the propor- 
tionate shoulder-measure for 80 inches breast, 27 ; 
or three-fourths of the cu'cumference of the breast. 

** The himian figm-e, when it has reached 
matm-ity, averages 5 feet' 8 inches in height. As 
it becomes larger, and the breast increases in size, 
the slioulder-measm*e decremes, in the proportion 
of three-quarters to one. For instance, with a 
breast-measm'c of 48 inches, the decrease of 4 
inches would make a decrease of three sizes of 
shoulder ; as the relation of shoulder-measure to 
the chxjumference of the breast would be as three- 
fourths of an inch to each inch." 

The remarks we have extracted from Mr. 
Barwise's scientific lecture will be fully appreciated, 
and then' trutli be confiimcd, by those of our 



readers who believe that successfiil cuttmg re- 
quires something more than the mere drafting of 
a pattern ; the particular shape being deteimined 
by the fancy of the cutter. No greater tribute 
could possibly be paid to the advantage of science 
being intimately associated with the practice of 
om- trade ; and all authors of systems of cutting 
who have based then* plans on scientific principles 
will feel flattered by this testimony to the con*ect- 
ness of the basis they have adopted on which to 
estabhsh then* niles. 
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DESCRIPTION OF THE PATTERNS IN 

DIAGRAM. 
Plates 2078 and 2079. 



Diagrams 1, 2, 8, 4, and ai*e the patterns of 
the style of shooting jacket illustrated on one of 
the plates issued with the present number of oiu" 
work, and as a tyj)e of one of the prevailing styles 
for the forthcoming season. 

Diagrams 5 and 7 illustrate two patterns of 
trousers suitable to two different fonns of figiu-e, 
and also illustrate the working of the prmciple of 
graduation in drafting trouser patterns, as ex- 
plained in the article which we have speciall}' 
prepared for this purpose. 

Diagrams 8, 9, 10, 11, and 18 are the pattern of 
the morning coat represented on one of the plates 
published in the present number, and as illustrating 
one of- the styjes m favour among our immediate 
neighbom-s on the other side of the small stream 
separating this comitiy from France. This pat- 
tern, if drafted to the full size by the ordiuarj- 
inch measure, would be proportionate for a man 
measuring 18i chest ; that being the standard 
adopted by French teachers of cutting, on account 
of the quantity in centimetres, 48, admitting 
easily of being sub-divided. For the same reason, 
18 inches was selected in this country, although 
we have lately seen that sculptors also adopted 
this size from noted specimens of ancient sculp- 
ture. 

Diagrams 12 and 14 are the pattern of a pair 
of lady's riding trousers by Mr. Charles Heck- 
linger, on tlie staff of our contemporary, the 
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American Tailor, to wliich trade publication we 
have refeiTed at various times. 

Mr. Hecklinger, in his description of this 
article of dress, prefaces his directions for pro- 
ducing it by a few incidental remarks on the 
peculiarity of the female figure, and the several 
requirements it presents for the talent of the 
cutter in his practice : — 

** To acquii'c a correct perception how to draft 
ladies' riding trousers, we have to seek out the 
differences that may exist between the figm-e of 
an average fonn of woman and that of man, with 
which we are more famihar. We have often 
seen acti'esses dressed as men, and as they moved 
on the stage we could but admire the fit of their 
trousers ; and yet the only difference we could 
notice m their shape was a cei'tain fulness in 
the hips, with a shortness in their lower limbs. 

" The real differences we find are, the smallness 
of the waist, the prominency of the hips and seat, 
with the necessary high rise — for the waist is 
high — the large size of the thigh, and short limbs. 
The greatest difficulty is to get a coiTcct measure. 

*' The length of side-seam is readily ascertained 
by taking the mcasm-e in the customary manner, 
from the top of the hip to the gi'ound. The 
inside length is not, however, so easily got at as 
in men. 

** The standard propoi-tion of the female figure 
most generally accepted, gives the length of leg 
as somewhat shorter than one-half of the whole 
height — on an avemge, of about 1^ inch, which 
would be 80), inches for a figure measuring 64 
inches. As the length of the outstretched arms 
from the tip of the middle finger of one hand to 
the other, is also considered equal to the whole 
height, by takuig tlie measure from the centre of the 
back to the extremity of the finger, and deducting 
1^ mch from the length, we should arrive at the 
correct length of the leg-seam. My experience 
of tliis calculation, having had the opportunity of 
comparing the measures taken both ways, con- 
vinces me of its rcUabihty. The measures of 
the hips and waist may be taken close over the 
di*ess, and should they even be taken a little 
easy, it would not cause any bad result. 



" The measures I have selected for illusti-ation 
by my pattern are — ^waist, 18; hips, 18 ; seat, 20 ; 
thigh, 12 ; side-seam, 40 ; leg-seam, 29 ; width at 
knee, 8^ ; at the bottom, 7J ; double thigh, 19. 

"In connecting the curved lines, hollow the 
straight Ime on diagi*am 12 from the knee down- 
wards, fiiUy \ of an inch. Add a shght round 
over the calf, below the point 1\, The V's are 
made four inches in length. One inch is added 
at front of the line fr*om 0, for the roimd of the 
body. Hollow well over the instep. Add half an 
inch at the centre of the seat-seam, diagram 14, 
and in making up, have this round pressed back 
on to the full of the seat. Add a round rather 
suddenly at the side-seam of the under-side for 
the swell of the calf, which will require to be 
pressed into a straight hne befoi*e the seams are 
closed. 

<* I am conrinced that if the directions are care- 
fully carried out in drafting a pattern of these 
trousers to the frdl size, they will produce a good 
standard pattern for any future use.*' 



THE WISER COURSE. 




There is no doubt a much larger percentage of 
good cutters to-day than there was twenty or even 
ten years ago. But it is also true that there were 
men then who were as skilful as any who are 
living now. The science of garment cutting does 
not seem to have advanced for many years, though 
the facts which were then only known to a limited 
number, have since become more widely spreads 
This diffusion of knowledge has been chiefly 
brought about by trade journals, and by associa- 
tions of cuttei's, and seems to be about the only 
progress that has been made in the pi*ofession. 
It is true that there are systems in use now which 
are more generally reliable than those of former 
years, but they are based upon principles which 
were discovered long ago, and owe their superiority, 
not to the discovery of anything new, but to a 
simplification of well-known methods, and a more 
rational application of long-ascertained truths. It 
is a very simple matter to produce precisely the 
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same draft by different methods of procedure, 
which embody the same principles. The facility 
with which this can be done has enabled many 
cutters to enter the field as authors, and to 
make more or less reputation and money. They 
simply changed some certain method of producmg 
a draft, and, christening it a high-sounding 
geometrical or anatomical something, have 
advertised, peddled, and sold it. 

Systems have thus become multiplied until 
there are so many in use that it would be difficult 
to enumerate them. 

There can be no doubt that this is an evil which 
operates largely against cutters, and prevents ad- 
vancement. 

All systems are based upon the principles em- 
bodied in three theories, those known as the 
shoulder measure, actual measm-ement, and breast 
measure, or upon a combination of the three. There 
are excellent systems based upon each of these 
theories, and each one has representative cutters of 
unusual abiHty . But at back of these theories there 
ai'e grand truths which every successful cutter in- 
stinctively understands, though not one in a thou- 
sand may be able to define them, nor be aware of 
their existence. Our opportunities for comparing 
the products of cutters whose views seem radically 
opposed to each other are exceptional, and we find 
that successful cutters produce for any specified 
type of form patterns which are practically 
identical. This would seem to prove that there 
is an undefined standard to which all conform. 
What that standard is, it would be a difficult mat- 
ter to determine, because even those who are the 
best read in trade literature, and who have studied 
garment cutting most intelligently, are not able to 
agree. True, two clever cutters, representing 
different theories, will measure a gentleman and 
produce identical patterns, and they will do this 
through all the vai'iations of form if they are 
equally skilful, but they cannot agree upon the 
fitting points of a pattern for an average 86 breast, 
because they cannot agree upon what is the average 
shape. They cannot agree upon any particular 
pattern for any particulai* size or shape, because 
their methods of determining the shape in question 



are so entirely unlike. Even those who take pre- 
cisely the same measures frequently apply them 
so differently as to produce different patterns, and 
are unable to cut successfully by each other's 
measures. The natural inference from these fiekcta 
is that equally good results may be obtained by 
very different means, and as results, are after all, 
.the great desideratum^ there loay be several methods 
of equal value. Hence the' eternal quarrelling over 
the various theories in use is not only foolish, but 
is a positive hindrance to our advancement. It 
would be far better for the advocates of any par- 
ticular theory to devote their attention more ex- 
clusively to a study of the best possible method of 
putting then* theories into practice, and leave the 
quarrelling to apprentices and amateurs. 

We fully agree with the remarks of the writer of 
this article, who has evidently given the subject 
due consideration, and, as a consequence, his ob- 
servations are deserving the greater notice. 

We have often pictured to ourselves the dilenmia 
in which a novice in the trade, with the usual 
amount of self-confidence in his own abilities and 
intelligence, and a desire to improve himself, 
anxiously seeks the best means of acquiring that 
knowledge of the trade which would qualify him to 
aspire to be a cutter. What he naturally would 
do, would be to ask the advice of his friends in the 
ti*ade whose experience would justify him in placing 
confidence in their suggestions. Each one might 
cut by a system different in principle, as well as in 
practice, from that pursued by any others, and, 
based on their personal experience, would naturally 
speak in praise of its advantages and excellence 
over all others. Some might, however, with a 
becoming modesty, merely speak of the rssults to 
which he could refer, in the particular plan by 
which he cut, without claiming for it a superiority 
over all other methods. In the multitude of 
counsellors, we are told, there is wisdom, but we 
fear that this quality would be materially affected 
by the difference in opinion which would be certain 
to exist among the many advisers, and so confuse 
the mind of the aspirant to fame. 

We remember discoursing this question with an 
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old teacher of cuttmg, many years ago, and was 
stmck with the force of his remark. ^* If I had to 
begin cutting, I would learn one system, and by 
my experience of the restdts in practice, I should 
see what were its defects, and what alterations 
were necessary in canying it out, from the direc- 
tions given with it, or from the rules as laid down 
by the author. I would then make those altera- 
tions and confine myself to this plan rather than 
experimentalize on some otlier system which 
might, after all, not be a more certain guide to mc 
in my practice." 

The mere cu^cumstance of a difference in the 
method of producing a garment is not of itself of 
sufficient importance to occupy one's attention, 
as the result being the same, the advantage would 
be in favom* of that system by which the result 
might be produced in the smallest amount of 
time. 

There are really at the present time but two 
piinciples of cutting in use, viz.: tliat based on di- 
visions of the breast measure, and that founded on 
the shoidder and other measures taken on the 
body. The principle known as the *• old thirds " 
is too antiquated to engage any attention now ; 
and besides, the fallacy of the basis has been 
clearly proved to be imsound in practice. Each 
of the two plans mentioned has its adherents, and in 
the hands of practical cutters may have satisfactory 
results. We have no intention to defend or con- 
demn either the one or the other, but leave our 
readers to form their own conclusions from their 
personal experience. 

REPORT OF FASHION. 




We have once more arrived at one of the 
periods of the year when we have to announce to 
our numerous friends, and to the trade generally, 
the appearance of a new plate of fashion, illus- 
trating the various novelties in preparation for 
the forthcoming seasons. It is at all times with 
unfeigned pleasm-e that we perform this agreeable 
task, but on no previous occasion have we had 
such reason to be gratified with the position we 




hold in the estimation of the trade as at the 
present time, when it is so palpably proved to 
our great satisfaction by the very liberal patron- 
age bestowed upon this work when we published 
the Report for the Spring and Summer of this 
year. It is one of the most convincing proofs 
that our efforts to collect the greatest amount of 
information, together with presenting accurate 
delineations of the several styles of dress, have 
been duly appreciated, and that the correctness 
of our description of the various details has 
established for the '* Report of Fashion'* the 
character of being the work for reference most 
reliable on all matters connected with fashion. 

We confidently look forward to the new plate 
for the Autumn and Winter fully to maintain the 
reputation of our work. From the progress 
already made in the mechanical part of the 
labour on the plate, we feel in a position to be 
able to announce that the publication of the 
new plate will take place at the usual time this 
month. Consistently with a security in re- 
presenting the correct styles, we are always 
anxious to place our patrons in possession of 
the novelties; but we should hesitate in being 
led away by a desire to anticipate the usual time, 
at a sacrifice of genuine and reliable information. 

To new firms, and to those members of the 
trade who have not yet f&voured us with their 
patronage, we may briefly state that the " Report 
of Fashion " is what it professedly lays claim to 
be — a work of the greatest utility to the tailor, in 
placing before him a well-executed and artistic 
illustration of the different styles of dress worn 
by gentlemen, which he, in his turn, submits to 
his patrons, as representing the several garments 
in wear, and to assist them in giving their orders. 

The plate consists of ti^-enty figures, and, in 
addition to the pains bestowed on it by the 
different aiHiists engaged upon it, it is beautifully 
coloured, to convey an accurate idea of the leading 
shades in the new goods for the season. 

The collection will comprise Morning and Even- 
ing di-ess ; Over-coats of various styles ; Shoot- 
ing and Hunting costumes ; n4ijlig^ dress ; Youths' 
and Children's clothing, and Ladies' jackets. 
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The plate is accompanied by sheets of patterns 
in full size, and a large collection of patterns 
which — ^for the convenience of being drafted to 
aay size desired — ^are reduced to a scale, and can 
be produced in full size by the Graduated 
Measures, for working which a few simple rules 
are given. 

To complete the work, the letter-press contains 
copious details on all matters connected with 
making up, and a description of tlie different 
styles, with a Beview of the New Goods iov the 
Season. 

The subscription is £1 Is. yeaily, payable at 
commencement, and the work is sent post free 
to all parts of the United Kingdom and the 
Channel Islands. A single copy is charged 
12s. 6d., giving a subscriber the advantage of 
48. on the two copies published in the yeai*. 
Copies can be forwarded by the *' Book Post ** to 
all parts of the Continent and the Colonies, at 
the regular tariff published by the Post Office — ^iu 
no case exceeding Is. each copy. 

Photographs of the plate, for the convenience of 
caiTying them with patterns, may be had, price 
2s. each, by pm'chasers of single copies of the 
** Bbpobt of Fashion," or by subscribers of the 
work onhf. 

PABISIAN FASHIONS. 




The style of morning coat illustrated on one 
of the plates issued with our present number 
is copied from the work of one of our Parisian 
contemporaries, and represents one of the styles 
worn this season in that capital. We have also 
given a pattern of the coat in oiu* coUection. 

On another plate we publish two styles of 
shooting costume, also copied from the. same 
work previously referred to. 

We have been asked at times for an illustration 
of a shooting dress for ladies. So small a number 
of our country-women take part in this sport, that 
we did not feel justified in publishing a plate of the 
dress. Having, however, this Havourable oppor- 
tunity afforded us of complying with the request 



of some of om* patrons, we have availed ourselves 
of the illustration in the work of our contem- 
porary, to gratify their wishes. We do not pro- 
fess to be w^cll up in sporting life, but for any 
lady devoted to shooting, and in quest of a suitable 
and smart costume, we do not think she can do 
better than adopt that shown on our plate. It 
consists of a long single-breasted jacket, the front 
fastened with one button and hole, and a small 
turn at top, with collar same width as the lapel ; 
the front edge of the body cut well off at the 
waist, and the skirt made to run with it, and well 
rounded off at the bottom. Ordinary shaped 
sleeve, with one button at the hand. Waist- 
coat without a collar, cut rather long and pointed 
at front. Skirt i*eaching to the knee ; plain 
at front, and plaited at the sides. Knickerbockers 
to match the rest of the costume. Leather 
leggings, with tongues covering the feet well. 

The other costimie for a gentleman consists of 
a loose jacket in the Chesterfield form, fastened 
up tolembly high, and to reach to about the 
middle of the thigh, and rounded off at tlic 
bottom of the front edge. 

ENGLISH SHOOTING DBESS. 



Agreeably with our annual custom, we pi-esent 
our readers in the present number with an illus- 
tration of the most fashionable form of shooting 
di*ess for the season about to open. The waist 
of the jacket is long, and the skirt of moderate 
length. The front is buttoned close up at the 
throat, and the turn is very small. The fore-part 
is cut quite easy to the measure of the body, but 
is usually left open at the waist. The bottom of 
the front edge of the skirt is rounded off. Easy 
sleeve without a cuff, and one button and hole at 
the hand. Edges tmned in and stitched. Waist- 
coat, single breasted, to button up high, with a 
stand-up collar. Cut to a moderate length, and 
straight at the bottom. Knickerbockers, or 
breeches. This di-ess is made in cord, velveteen, 
or one of the bold patterns in Cheviot, in tlio 
new makes of goods for the season. 
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OFFICIAL INFOEMATION. 

BoTAi. Enoinzebs. 
The me of the saddle-cloth will be discon- 
tinued by &U mounted oiScers of the Boyal 
Engineera except those who are commanding 
Boyal Engineers of Districts or Sab-Diatricts, or 
on the Staff. 

PuGOiEEES. 

With a view to distinguish the different forces 
in the field, a rule has been issued to regu- 
late tbe colours of the puggarees to be worn. 
Tlie distinguiBhing colours are : Head-quarter 
Staff — Dun colour, with dark blue twisted 
through it ; 1st Division — Don colour, with ted 
twisted through it. 

Medical Officebs. 

We understand that the dress of the Medical 

Officers in Egypt will be as follows : Troek and 

Irousers of blue sei^e ; helmet, white, with dun- 



colonred puggaree, and black line twisted through, 
and blue veil; forage-cap. Glengarry, with de. 
partmental badge. 

BENEVOLENT INSTTTUTION 

FOE THE BELIEF OF AGED AND INFIBM 

JOUBNEYMBN TAILOES. 

An extraordinary general meeting of the sub- 
scribers and members of the above Institution 
was held on the Slst of July, when it was 
agraed that the two candidates then applying for 
admission, should be at once placed in tbe Asylum, 
and so save them all the trouble of soliciting 
votes, and to the Institution, the necessary 
expense attending on election. 

The following alterations in the Bye-laws, of 
wMoh notice had been given, were sanetioned : — 
Clause 12, line 2: after the words "6b. per 
week" to ^d "or such other sum as tbe 
Directors, from time to time, may think neces- 
sary; " and tbe same in line 7. To leave ont the 
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words, in lines 12 and 18, ** to any sum not 
exceeding 126. per week," and in line 18, '' not 
exceeding 5s. per week," and to substitute for the 
latter the words, " that they, from time to time, 
may think necessary." 

We are pleased to learn that the Institution is 
in a satisfactory condition, and that there has 
been an accession of 80 new members since the 
beginning of the year. When it is remembered 
that this Institution was established solely in 
the interest of the journeymen, it should not 
certainly be considered unreasonable to expect 
that that body should contribute proportionately 
towards the relief of those of their fellow-work- 
men who, from some cause or other, are placed 
in a position to require the assistance which the 
Institution affords ; not knowing, also, how soon 
they, from some unforeseen circumstance, may 
be but too glad to seek the benefit for themselyes. 

To the masters the Institution should appeal 
with confidence for their support, as the in- 
dividual subscription is but small ; while, with 
their combined action, the benefits may be so 
large, and productive of so much comfort in the 
old age of those who have assisted to raise them 
to their position. 




ON TIGHT-FITTING TROUSERS AND 

THIN LEGS. 

The Cincinnati EnquinrhhB an amusing criti- 
cism on tight-fitting trousers and thin legs, pro- 
fessedly written from a lady's point of view. The 
general correctness of the remarks wiU be 
admitted by all but that very small fraction of 
the male members of the community who adopt 
this particular style of dress, without a due con- 
sideration as to whether they are so far favoured 
by nature as to justify such a liberal display of 
their nether limbs : — 

" Isn't it odd how things go concurrently to 
extremes in male and female dress ? Just now, 
while we belles are pinioning and pressing our 
arms,, the beatue are doing about the same to their 
dear little legs. New trousers are made on as- 




tonishing meagre lines, and old ones cut down. 
I don't know how it is in Ohio, but here, in New 
York, the young men's legs run thin and irregular. 
This statement is based on public and casual 
observation. I have of late frequently sat in an 
elevated railroad car, when some of the passengers 
had to stand, and wondered in my inmost soul 
how some of them continued to do it. When the 
car slews around a comer, and equilibrium has 
to be carefully readjusted, these stilt-supported 
chaps twist the two strands of legs into a single 
rope, and seem certain to go down in a heap, 
with it coiled beneath them. These same fellows^ 
I have no manner of doubt, would sit in the front 
row of a theatre on a ballet night, and make fun 
of legs twice as thick and straight as their own. 
We think a woman has narrowed her skirts un- 
reasonably when she gets them down to three 
breadths ; but I solenmly declare that I saw this 
morning a pair of trousers with legs not an inch 
more than eleven in girth at the knee — or at the 
knob, which I took to be the knee. I want to 
know if the fashionable woman, in her wildest 
absurdities, ever equalled the fashionable man 
of to-day, with his legs squeezed into such 
trousers, and a flat hat pressing down on his 
brain." 



SUGGESTIONS ON PRACTICAL CUTTING. 



Under this head, we find an article in the 
August number of the American FAsmoN Review, 
which treats the question with &ir argument to 
bear out the writer's assertion. 

" Garment-cutting," he remarks, " is and has 
been the subject of much study. Many intelligent 
and earnest men have endeavoured to elucidate its 
intricacies. It has always more or less engaged 
the thoughts of our foremost men ; and while 
improvements are constantly occurring, and steady 
progress made each year, the icience of Gabment-cut« 
Tnra is yet in its infancy. Theorists are plentiful, 
but, as we see it, there is too much theory ard not 
sufficient practice. Learned discussions on the.* 
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oretical cutting, combined with anatomy, geome- 
try, trigonometry, and mensuration, 9ovmd very 
pleasant to the ear, but will they cut garments to 
fit the various forms ? is a question that we are 
compelled to answer negatively 

'' We wish to dissuade cutters from placing too 
much reliance upon systems, and to lead them to 
believe that success depends upon the development 
of natural talent, assisted by a good system or 
method of drafting. 

'' No cutter can become a success until he settles 
upon one of two principles, systems, or methods 
for cutting garments. Either he must become 
familiar with the use of a correctly balanced set of 
patterns, or with measuring the form ; and from 
that, draft a pattern to liarmonize with the form 
measured. A cutter may become a success by 
adopting either of the methods, while another 
might fail in the use of patterns. Gutters will 
dabble with what is termed a system, based upon 
establishing points by divisions of the breast or 
shoulder measures, and when the draft is com- 
pleted, it is neither more nor less than a pro- 
portioned pattern. Not a single line is estab- 
lished to correspond with the form measured. 
We are prepared to demonstrate that there are 
but two systems or methods to cut a coat : either 
the use of patterns, or direct measures of the 
form. 

<' Should measuring the fofm and drafting pat- 
terns be your decided preference, let your system 
be based upon (what is ridiculed by certain would- 
be ' professors') ^aetiial measurement.' 

'' It is useless to place the prefix 'actual* before 
* measurement,' for * measurement' of itself is 
sufficiently expressive without it. 

*' Let the points measured be so located, that 
when the measures are applied, each will do its 
part in establishing every point in the draft. 
When you locate a point by a proportion of any 
one meaeure^ you abandon the method. The most 
essential object is to procure a correct measure. 
No measure can be relied on which is taken over 
an imperfect fitting coat. The measures should 
follow the form, and should be taken over a 
substance that fits closely to the form, but of 




sufficient thickness, that, when removed, it will 
allow for the seams. It matters not how correct 
the draft may be, alterations will follow unless a 
correct measure is taken." 

Haying pointed out what, in the opinion of the 
writer, is one of the greatest objections in cutting 
by an admeasurement system, he proceeds to 
state that the use of what are termed block- 
patterns is equally open to objection. ** To use 
them, at the same time thoroughly understanding 
their use, there should be some system. A 
Umited number of measures are necessary : length 
and width of back, and sleeve, and the breast and 
waist measures. To take the shoulder-blade and 
many other measures in addition, will only tend 
to confuse, and as no rehance can be placed upon 
them, they had better be abandoned. 

'' It is well to carefully examine the form, make 
a ttuinorandum of any peculiarities, and let the 
judgment govern the changes deemed necessary. 

<« To exercise the proper judgment, and make the 
necessary alterations, to meet the different forms, 
requires experience, a retentive memory, and 
nerve. Many cutters hesitate to make an alteration 
which they may consider necessary, consequently 
nerve is required, combined with other veiy 
necessary qualifications, to use successfully a set 
of patterns. To unnecessarily change an essen- 
tial point, creates necessity for an alteration ; to 
omit changing another for a particular form, will 
equally necessitate an alteration. So that judg- 
ment combined with artistic ability is necessaary 
to the success of a cutter. Extra cloth shows 
itself at certain points, which is really caused by 
' the garment being too small at some other. 
To many cutters, the removal of the additional 
quantity of cloth would be the remedy that would 
suggest itself; while to others, letting out the 
garment at some other point would be considered 
the proper plan to remove the difficulty ; showing 
plainly that the &ult was actually created by the 
want of length at one point, forcing the surplus 
cloth on to another. 

** These remarks are intended to show the yomig 
beginner what he must overcome in adopting 
either method of cutting ; to let him know that 
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sjstems will perform but a Btttall part of the work 
necessary to his success as a cutter ; and that if he 
hopes to succeed, he must possess both brains and 



nerve. 
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TROUBER.BOTTOMS. 

In our last number we explained the plan of 
applying graduation in drafting trouser-pattems, 
as a certain difficulty had been experienced by 
some cutters in carrying out the necessary process 
by means of the Graduated Measures. The 
following hints, which we puUished in a former 
number of our work, may not be without interest 
to many of our present readers, and may save 
them some little trouble in effecting a change 
in the width trousers may require to be cut at 
tiie bottom. 

The influence on the shape of the bottom of a 
pail* of trousei*s caused by an alteration in the 
width, is seldom sufficiently studied; although, 
on a little consideration, it must be evident that 
if one pair of trousers be cut to 15 inches at the 
bottom, and another to 19, there should neces- 
sarily be a material difference in the shapes of 

the two. 

At a period when the width to which trousers 
were cut at the bottom was subject to frequent 
changes, a correspondent sent us some diagrams, 
accompanied by some remarks on this subject, 
which we published in one of the numbers of om- 
work, as we considered them thoroughly to the 
purport, and might be useful to many of om* 
readers. Many a cutter, when first entering on- 
his duties, finds a certain style in fashion, which 
he adopts, and by practice it becomes so familiar 
ta him that all difficulty connected with it is com- 
pletely overcome. 

Take, for instance, a time when tight-fitting 
trousers and small at the bottom are in £Ashion ; 
the eye becomes so thoroughly accustomed to the 
shape and style, that, as we have before remarked, 
the cutter would experience no difficulty in draft- 
ing them. 
The fashion changes, and we have trousers cut 




19 or 20 inches over the foot, and wide in the leg. 
It will require some time for the eye to become 
accustomed to the difference in appearance, as the 
contrast in shape and width is so marked ;; of 
course, thia little difficulty will in time be sur- 
mounted, but in the interim some little trouble 
wiU necessai-ily be given in mastering the proper 
shape and style. 

The con*espondent to whom we were indebted 
for the directions for producing the different 
forms, wrote us to the following effect : — 

" The different widths to which the bottoms of 
trousers are cut, according to the fashion of the 
day, necessitate some consideration as to the 
correct shape ; and, in my opinion, there should 
be a method by which this should be regulated. 
The eye has generally been the guide ; and, pro- 
bably, in many instances, the judgment of the 
cutter has been sufficient. As, however, all per* 
sons are not equally fiivoured with the possession of 
this valuable qualification, I may perhaps, without 
arrogance, and by your permission, be able, in the 
course of a few remarks, to lay down a few simple 
rules, founded on the result of my own practice, 
which may be of service to, at least, the less ex- 
perienced of your readers. The following is the 
plan I adopt for measuring and forming the 
bottoms of trousers. 

** I will assume the distance from the back of the 
heel to the fix)nt of the foot to be 12 inches, as, by 
experience, I find that to be the average length. 
I take three-fourths of that quantity, to determine 
the width the trousers for that foot should be cut 
at the bottom for a plain trouser, which gives 
me 9 inches. I therefore form the shape as 
illustrated on diagram 17, making the top-side 
three-quarters of an inch shorter than the under- 
side, by raising the one three-eighths of an inch 
above the straight line drawn across boia the 
bottom of the leg-seam to the bottom of the side- 
seam, and lowemig the other the same quantity at 
the heel. 

'* Should you, by change of fashion, requix*e to 
cut the bottom of the trousers, for the same sizqd 
foot, no wider than 16 inches, you must, in that 
case, mark up from the straight line — ^to determine 
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the proper length of the top-side on the instep^ 
half the difference between 16 inches, or any other 
size the trousers are to be out to at the bottom, 
and the qtumtity indicated by the proportion of 
the length taken on the boot. 

« Diagram 18 represents the shape of thie bottom 
9f a pair of trousers produced to 16 inches. As this 
width is 8 inches less than the size for a plain 
bottom, I mark the bottom of the top-side at the 
centre, 1^ inch above the straight line, for the 
length to the instep, and lower the under-side to 
the same extent. By this plan — ^no matter to 
what size fashion may dictate that trousers should 
be worn at the bottom — I am always certain to 
have the proper length on the instep, to correspond 
with the measure the trousers are to be cut to. 
I need scarcely remark, that the bottom of the top- 
side, cut to the shape and size shown on this 
diagram, requires to be stretched a httle across, 
and the turn-up also well stretched out, to prevent 
the edge contracting the front of the trousers 
where it is felled. 

*' On diagram 19 1 have represented the bottom of 
a pair of trousers, drafted for the same sized foot, 
but to 20 inches, the half of which is 1 inch more 
than three-fourths of 12, the presimied length to 
the front of the boot. The shape of the bottom 
of the trousers is, consequently, completely altered ; 
ahd, as the trousers will require to fall lower on 
{he foot, or nearer to the sole, I lengthen both top 
and under sides, as shown." 



LADIES* TAILORING. 

A writer in the Akebican Tailob says : '' In 
the history of tailoring in this country, there is 
nothing more remarkable than the rapid increase 
of the demand for tailor-made garments for ladies. 
In all our large cities, nearly every first-class 
merchant tailoring establishment now makes 
ladies' tailoring a special feature of its business ; 
and the same is almost equally true of our smaller 
cities and large towns. That the business is 
profitable admits <A no doubt. That many find 




it somewhat vexatious, is true, but the reason for 
this is that they do not properly understand it. 

*^ The cutting of ladies' garments is as easy and 
as certain in results, as the cutting of garments 
for gentlemen ; provided always that the cutter 
understands what he is trying to do. However 
successful he may be with gentlemen, he may 
miserably fail in fitting ladies, without having 
made their garments a special study. 

*' There is no reason why a cutter who succeeds 
with gentlemen's garments should not in a short 
time acquire such a practical knowledge of those 
which ladies prefer to have made by tailors, as to 
enable him to cut them with ease and a certainty 
as to the results. 

" Ladies are not more difficult to please than 
gentlemen. On the contrary, as a rule, they have 
a more cultivated taste, and are less whimsical. If 
a tailor makes a garment for a lady, and it is right 
as regards fit and style, she will be delighted with 
it ; while a large per-centage of gentlemen will 
grumble, and be greatly disturbed in mind over a 
coat which a tailor knows is right in every par- 
ticular, and for no better reason than that it is 
slightly different in some minor particular from 
what they imagined it should be. Those who 
make ladies* tailoring a speciality, assure me that 
they find it not only the most profitable, but the 
pleasantest part of theii- business." 



NOUVELLE GRAVURE DE LIVR6eS. 



Un disappointment ayant ^t^ ^prouv^ par quel- 
ques de nos clients, iL ne pas avoir regu leurs 
^preuves de la nouvelle gravure de Livr^es que 
nous avons annonc^, avoir 6t6 confi6 aux soins 
de notre dessinateur, nous avons Thonneur d'in* 
former ces messieurs et nos clients generalement, 
que cet avis fat tout simplement pour leur.fEure 
savoir que la premiere d-marche avait k\A faite. 

A cause de rindisposition serieuse et pro- 
long^ de I'artiste & qui nous avons confix Texecu* 
tion de la gravure, nous avons k prier la patience 
de nos clients jusqu' au printemps prochain. 
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De notro part, rintervalle ne sera pas perdu, 
pnsiqa' il nons donnera roccasion pour ramasser 
touts les petits details qui sont d'une si grande 
importance dans un pareil ouvrage. Nous aurous 
soin de fidre prevenir nos clients strangers de 
I'epoque quand ils doivent attendre leurs gravures. 



DESCRIPTION OF THE PATTERNS IN 

DIAGRAM. 

PuLTES 2,088 and 2,084. 



Diagrams 1, 2, 8, 4, 6, and 7, are the pattern 
of the newest style of double-breasted frock-coat 
for the ensuing seasons, and as illustrated on one 
of the plates issued with the present number of 
our work. 

Diagrams 5, and from 8 to 16 inclusive, are 
the pattern of a new style of lady's jacket for the 
winter, which we have illustrated on the forth- 
coming coloured plate of our half-yearly work, 
The Rspobt of Fashion. Later on we shall 
publish a plate of this style of lady*s jacket. 

In putting the jacket together in making up, 
diagram 16 is sewn to the side-seam of the back ; 
diagram 15 is sewn to the other edge of diagram 
IG ; one edge of diagram 14 is sewn to the 
fore-party and the other to one edge of diagram 15. 

Diagrams 17, 18, and 19, are referred to in the 
article on Trouser-Bottoms, and illustrate the 
variation in shape according to the difference in 
the size the trousers are cut to on the foot. 



PARISIAN TAILORS, 1828. 




The Antiquary informs its readers that in a 
work, Eloge de Paria, written in 1828 by Jean 
Jandeen, the author gives a graphic description 
of the display of goods, in the shape of clothes, 
fans, silks, and stuffs, exposed for sale on the 
ground-floor of the shops. After quoting the 
number of hatters and other trades, we learn that 
the old clothes men flourished at that period 




under the significant title of rafreehisseui-B, or 
renovators of old garments. 

Tailors, who numbered 160, occupied an im.- 
portant position in the clothing trades, although 
the profession was very much divided into spe- 
cialities ; there being, besides tailors proper, cor- 
porations of doublet-makers, braces-makers, 
shoulder-knot-makers, &c. The tailors were 
under several peculiar rules and laws. The 
customer always found the cloth, and the tailor's 
province was merely to cut the garment ; and if 
he did not do this properly, he was liable to a fine 
from his guild and the cost of the damage done 
to the cloth. A paper pattern was first of all 
taken of the intended suit, and this pattern was 
kept by the corporation as evidence, in case of any 
complaint, either of misfit or of not using up all 
the doth, which was considered a point of great 
heinousness. This, however, was not limited to 
France, for we find the same custom prevalent 
in England in early days, as shown by the follow- 
ing : '< Memorandum : That John Rowter received 
iiii yerdes of brod cloth blew to make Master 
Robert Rydon a gowune upoun the wheeche the 
sayde Master Robert complayned of the lacking 
of his doth. And ther wasse dewly proved iii 
quarteris of brod clothe convayed in pieces, as hit 
apereth by patrons of blacke paper in our commen 
kofer of record, at any tyme redy to shew." In 
royal establishments, and great houses generally, 
the tailor was a regular servant, receiving wages and 
wearing a livery — ^and, indeed, in the King's palace 
was a complete tailor's shop— just as the ladies 
of the households kept their dressmakers and 
seamstresses. 



** A gatherer and disposer of other men's stufi.*'— -Fb^tofi. 

to the editob of thb " gazette of fasmon." 
Deab Sir, 
Perhaps the fiM^t of having been many years 
in the trade, and my own cutter, may have had 
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the effect of making me somewhat wedded to iny 
own plans, which I have successlully carried out 
in practice. 

When I began business, there was little or no 
system of cutting in use ; consequently, it was 
only by a careful attention to what was done by 
those who were more practised, that any idea 
of the proper shape or method of producing it, 
could be arrived at by the youpger members 
of the trade to qualify them to take the shears in 
hand. I remember well my father, one of the 
very old school of tailors, with his strips of 
parchment, with notches cut on the edges, to 
note certain lengths and widths he had taken on 
the body of the customer. In drafting a pattern, 
he was as much assisted by his eye as to the 
proper shape to be produced, as he was by the 
several lengths and widths. At the time I speak 
of, customers were not so fiistidious as to the fit 
of their clothes, especially coats ; as may be sup- 
posed when we remember that dress-coats were not 
cut across the waist, and that the lapels were cut 
on. To give an idea of this arrangement, let any of 
your readers, worshippers of the new-fangled and 
scientific plans of cutting, just try their hands to 
draft a coat on this plan; it will give them theoppor- 
tunity of judging of the little difficulty tailors had at 
the time I refer to, in satisfying their customers and 
themselves. It was not that there was more ease 
in coats as then cut ; on the contrary, the want of 
knowledge of the allowances to be made for the 
movements of the limbs and the principal 
muscles brought into play, told against the real 
comfort of the customer ; but as he had never 
known any difference, from the time he was bound 
up in a " skeleton" suit, to the time of reaching 
manhood, he had become so accustomed to the 
uncomfortable pressure exercised upon him, that 
he looked upon the state of things as right, and 
therefore to be borne: just as he was used to 
have his feet cased up in ill-made boots, or his 
neck compressed by a stock or cravat some inches 
deep. 

I do not quite recollect what caused the first 
inroad into this '« happy-go-lucky " State of things, 
but I suppose the appearance of systems of cutting, 



based on certain rules, and guaranteeing an im- 
proved fit, brought about a revolution in the practice 
of the trade. The younger members, naturally 
anxious to show their superior knowledge of what 
was necessary, as well as to make their names in the 
trade, took to the new methods ; and as they 
were certainly learnt more easily than guemng at 
the former plans, they in time completely put out 
the methods practised by their predecessors. 

There is no doubt that great credit was due to 
the several pioneers in framing systems of cutting 
to enlighten the trade, and making their practice 
easier and more certain in its results. I have an 
idea that the cuttera of that period did not trouble 
themselves much with the "disproportions," as 
now termed, in the figures of their customers ; 
but the shape that suited one make was good 
enough for any other. If one coat did not 
sit in quite so closely to the waist as others, 
by the back being too short, or the fore-part 
too long and too crooked, the figure and not 
the cutter was to be blamed. As the figure 
could not be altered, it followed as a matter of 
course that the customer had no right to expect 
to be fitted as if he were well proportioned ; 
and as he could not gainsay the dictum of his 
tailor, who knew his business best, he quietly 
submitted to the fit given to him without 
questioning the &ct. 

When I think for one moment what a com- 
motion the mere suggestion that a knowledge of 
anatomy was necessary to make a successful 
cutter, would have caused to the primitive mem- 
bers of our trade, and how the idea would have 
been ridiculed by those who had always got on 
very well without it, as also those who attempted 
to foist it on them. I am very much afraid that 
I should make a very indifferent pupil of the new 
school, as I should first have to unlearn what I 
know before I could take to the new ideas. 

Yours respectfullyr 
" Senex/* 
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The three plates we issue this month illustrate 
three styles of dress for the present season. 

One shows the newest style of double-breasted 
frock-coat, of which we have also given the 
pattern in diagram. The waist is cut rather 
longer than lately worn, but the sMrt is reduced 
in length, and is moderately flat. There are five 
holes marked up the lapel, and the coat usually 
buttons up four. The sleeve is easy and rather 
wide at the hand. It is made with a deep round 
cuff and two buttons. The edges are turned in 
and stitched, or bound narrow. Elastic coatings 
in small lengthway ribs or diagonal ribs, and 
plain or dressed Melton doth in olive, brown, blue, 
and black, are worn. 

The single-breasted waistcoat, with a narrow 
stand collar cut on at front, and to button high 
up, is a favourite style. It is cut to a moderate 
le .igth, and a little off below the bottom hole. 

Morning trousers are now cut closer in the leg, 
and to a moderate width on the foot. They have 
fly-fronts, ftcfg or side pockets, and plain side- 
seams. 

The style of morning coat represented on 
another of the plates is a change frpm the four- 
button coat so long in wear. The waist is cut 
about two inches longer than the natural length ; 
the skirt is short in proportion, and well 
rounded off at the bottom .of the front edge. 
There are five buttons and holes in the fore-part, 
of which two or three are usually buttoned. Easy 
sleeve, with round cuff and one button and hole. 
The edges are turned in and stitched. 

On the third plate we have illustrated a smart 
style of lady*s jacket for the present season. It 
is single-breasted, fastened up to the throat by 
hooks and eyes, and small gilt studs sewn on to 
the left fore-part. It has a stand collar, square at 
front, cut long in the waist, and the side-seams to 
spread a little at the hip-buttons. The skirt is 
short ; the sleeve moderately fitting to the arm« 




and with a *' boot "-cuff. The top edges of the 
coUar, cttfk, and flaps are trimmed with five or 
six rows of gold braid, and there are the same 
number at the centre of the back-skirt. This 
style of jacket is made in plain materials, in olive, 
blue, and grey. 

We had arranged to give an illuatration of the 
style of lady's jacket shown by the pattern in 
diagram; but that we have represented was 
brought to us quite late by one of our leading 
houses, and as there was a novelty in the trim- 
ming, and a smartness in the general appearance, 
we changed our plan and substituted it for that 
we originally intended to publish. As it was the 
style rather than the shape of the garment, we 
did not hesitate in our arrangements, as we have 
previously given a pattern of a single-breasted 
jacket. 



BEPORT OP FASHION 

FOB 

AUTUMN AND WINTER 



Agreeably with the announcement in last 
month's number, the new issue of the above work 
will be ready early this month. It will embrace, 
in the twenty figures, artistic illustrations of the 
leading and newest styles of evening and morning 
dress : Over-coats of various forms. Ladies' Jackets, 
Shooting and Hunting Costumes, and Boys' Dress, 
on which the newest patterns in the new goods 
are represented, and coloured with the best 
success. 

Accompanying the plate, are sheets of patterns 
in full size, a collection of patterns in diagram 
for the convenience of being drafted by the 
GsADUATED Measxjbes, and a fuU description of the 
several details, and Review of New Goods. 

Subscription, £1 Is. the year, payable in ad* 
vance; or a single copy, 18s., sent free to all parts 
of the United Kingdom; or, by the '' Book Post," 
to all parts of the Continent and the Colonies^ 
according to the regular tariff. 
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OFFICIAL INFORMATION. 

Light Hobbe VoLtniTEEBS. 

OEBcers of the Light Horse Voltrnteers will wear 
B blue forsge-cap with a silver lace band and 
battoD, and a bine patrol-jacket of the pattern 
worn ia the Cavalry of the Regular Forces. 

Captains and Sabaltems will wear on the sleeve, 
an Aostrian knot of black braid, with an edging 
of the colonr of the beings. Field OfBcei'S will 
have a Bimilar edging ronnd the braid on the 



In the nnmber of onr work which we issued in 
February, 1877, we published an illustration of the 
New Cavalry Patrol Jacket, and gave the full pai-- 
ticnlars according to tiie new regulations wbicli 
had then been ordered. A few of these nnmbers 
are on hand, and can be had on application. 

ABTUJ.ERY AND EnoIMKEB VolUNTEKRB. 

Officers of Artillery and Engineer Volunteers 
will wear a blue forage-cap (drooping embroidered 
peak for Engineers), with a silver lace band and 



button ; the band, in the case of the Artillery, to 
have a scailet edging. And a bine patrol jacket 
of the pattern worn by OfBcers of the Royal 
Artillery and Royal Eugineei-s respectively, with 
the exception that the "crow's-foot" on the 
sleeve is to be edged with scarlet for the 
Artillci7, and blue for Engineers. 

Officei-s of Ai-tillery and Engineer Volunteers 
whose patrol jackets have the Austrian knot on 
the sleeve, may coutiijne to wear the same until 
the garments roqnu'e to be replaced. 

We pubhshed the pai-ticulai's of the New Patrol 
Jacket for Officers in the Royal Artillei-y, in the 
Pebruai7, 1870, niunber of oiu' work. The patrol 
jacket for Officers of Royal Eugmeei-s lias a stand 
and fall collar, and cuffs of blue velvet ; five loops 
of 9at braid on each side at front, with a "crow's- 
foot " at the ends, and three rows of ohvets ; 
"crow's-foot" on each sleeve 0^ inches deep h-om 
the bottom of the cuff. In other respects, like the 
patrol jacket worn by Officers of the Infantry of 
the Lino. 
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Volunteers, when attending banquets, recep- 
tions, or ri£e meetings out of the United Kingdom, 
will not be permitted to wear uniform, except on 
special occasions, when the authority of the Sec- 
retary of State for War will be fiist obtained. 
They will not take Government arms. 

We extract from a recent number of om* con- 
temporary, The Amebican Tailob, the following 
interesting 

ESSAY ON SLEEVES. 

BY CHABLES HECKUNGEB. 

** There is quite a diversity of opinion existing 
among cutters regarding the method of cutting a 
sleeve. Some labour under the impression that 
it is an evidence of lack of skill to depend in 
any way upon sleeves cut otherwise than by the 
measme and shape of the scye. Others again, use 
a standard shape, corresponding to the size of 
arm-hole ; use it altogether without judgment, 
placing impUcit reliance upon its correctness, and 
when, through such entu-e faith, blunders occur, 
fti-e at a loss to know how to apply a remedy. 

** The only sure way to proceed in this, in our 
opinion, is to cut so that you can be sure yom* 
sleeve can be depended upon ; and this can only 
be achieved if the skeve is cut in harmony both 
witli the size and shape of the arm-hole. In this 
lies all the success of having a well-fitting and 
good hanging sleeve. 

** The cutter who will use d. system which cuts 
a proportionate sleeve for the arm-hole, will have 
an uncertainty accompanying every coat he cuts, 
no matter how practical he may be. More or less is 
he annoyed with alterations, and he can never 
carry with him the pleasant sm*ety that his labom* 
will turn out to his entire satisfaction. And he who 
blindly stakes his all on such methods, wiU always 
have trouble to contend with. 

** No matter how nice his judgment, how good 
the proportion or lines of his sleeves, their adapt- 
ability will be deteimined by experience. 

'* So long as men are liable to be out of pro- 
portion as well as in, just so long will it take 




the best of methods to lit the deficiencies of 
the human form. 

'* In order to thoroughly understand the require- 
ments of a perfect sleeve, it may be well to take 
a ghmpse of the form, and the mechanism of the 
shoulders and the arm ; what relation they hold to 
each other, and these influences which they exert 
npou each other. Knowing this, we may be able 
to evade msjiy difficulties that are encountered ; 
and om* judgment in cei-tain ways may be 
strengthened. 

** The part of the skeleton which forms the 
upper part of the body, and which gives the form 
its external appearance, is the shoulder, which 
includes the shoulder-blade, the real supporter of 
the arm, and the collar-bone. These two bones 
finish the upper end of the body ; which, extending 
about its greatest width, gives the body the form 
* of a cone tapering downwards, the muscle and 
flesh-covering, giving its fuU and round appearance. 

** The shoulder adheres to the skeleton only by 
the junction of the collar-bone with the breast- 
bone, and as the shoulder-blade is only laid loosely 
on, but not directly joined to it, it is evident such 
a loose connection can have considerable mov- 
ability and change of position. 

** The entire shoulder mechanism, and also the 
arm, can be put backwards in various move- 
ments. 

'' The shoulders can be moved by themselves 
up or down, forward and backwards, while the 
arm is still and pendant. However, any decided 
or quick movement of the shoulders influences the 
arms ; as the motive power lies in the shoulder* 
joint. 

'' Any lifting motion of the shoulders will un- 
consciously place the arms higher. When the 
arms are allowed to hang down free, the shoulder 
also descends, and any forward or backward motion 
of the arms will have a hke effect on the shoulders. 
The movements of the latter are generally im- 
conscious co-movements ; the intention is simply 
to raise the arm, but the shoulders join in the 
motion. 

'* The position and place of the shoulders are 
also influenced by the changeable form of the 
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spinal column. An upright carriage of the spinal 
column throws the breast outwards, and con- 
sequently backwards and upwards. Any inclina- 
tion forward, or bending of the spinal column, 
arches the back, causing the shoulders to fall 
down in front and project over the breast, which 
has sunk backwards. 

'' It can, then, by this easily be understood that 
the displacement of the shoulders changes the 
whole shape of the breast and the upper part of 
the body. 

"The arms and the ueck are placed ou the 
skeleton, forming sharp angles to the width of 
shoulders. These angles are filled out in the 
lidng form by the presence of soft parts of flesh. 
Two sets of muscles which cover the body with a 
broad layer are chiefly concerned in this. In the 
first place, those which come from the collar-bone 
and spread themselves on the top of shoulder, 
cover and roimd off the upper part of the arm. 
The others are those coming from the neck, and 
loose themselves about the collar-bone. 

** Although the position and working of these two 
groups are very different, they lie close together 
on the shoulder front, and thus serve to form the 
transition fr*om the breast to the arms ; over the 
shoulders on the one side, and, on the other, over 
the bust up to the neck. 

" As the breast and back muscles only find 
their point of attachment under the first quarter 
of the upper part of the arm, they appear under- 
neath the arm with sharp edges, forming with 
their skin-covering the so-called shoulder-folds. 
The depression of the skin between them forms 
the arm-pits. 

** The shoulder is covered, howevei-, with a 
third fleshy body, which we may term the arm 
elevator (Delta muscle). This is interpolated 
between the breast and back muscles, and thus 
completes a muscular coat that narrows into a 
conical form, where it ends in the fleshy part of 
the upper arm. The collar-bone and the edge of 
the shoulder-blade separate this cone from the 
muscular covering of the neck, and forms a lidge 
which may be felt under the skin. 

" The shoulder-point is also very easily felt, as 




it is the extreme point covering the shoulder- 
joint ; it is, on account of its position, of great 
importance in many respects. 

<' In the first place, it forms the dividing line 
between the shoulder and the arm. It gives a 
clear edge from which to measure in taking, for 
instance, the width across both the breast and 
back. It gives, moreover, the outside fixed limit 
for the slope or pitch of the shoulder. 

" It can be easily conceived how the insertion 
of a sleeve in a garment that is cut to adapt itself 
to the body, and not to confine it, must be done 
according to certain rules, which are only deducible 
from the mechanism of the shoulder-joint ; or the 
movements of the arm will be hampered, and the 
garment wUl show unsightly folds, and be con- 
sidered a bad fit. 

''It is also evident that the arms are confined 
in their movements the more the breast reaches 
on to arm, and that they must be freeer cut farther 
back. But no freedom for the arm will be gained 
if the sleeve is allowed to take up any of the cloth 
of the shoulders, or to reach too fax on the breast. 
It must then follow that the arm-hole should lie 
exactly where the socket lies ; in other words, it 
must encircle with its curve the head of the upper 
arm-bone, in which is found the huge bone 
of the joint. On a clear consideration of the 
movements of the arms and the circumstances 
under which creases and tight parts are formed in 
a coat, we shall easily see that the circumference 
of the scye should not be lai*ger than exactly the 
curve of the shoulder around the joint. But as 
the mere weight of the coat will cause it to He 
close to the shoulder on top, we need to be careful 
to get the proper position of the lower curve of 
the arm-hole, the under sleeve scye. This should 
reach up under the arm as high as possible. The 
reason is plain. Place a tape over the shoulder, 
hanging down in front and back to the waist-line ; 
if this is laid up high on the shoulder, it will be 
longer than when it rests on the full round of the 
upper arm. Thus it is that, if the sleeve-seam is 
high up ou the shoulder, there is more room than 
when the seam is placed lower down, and there- 
fore the arm can be raised with more ease. There 
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is, however, still another condition to be fulfilled, 
— viz., that the breast part of the coat sit closely 
to the body under the arm. 

" Tv/o points are thus of great influence in the 
form of soye and the sleeve, and shape the position 
of the arm-hole ; the shoulder- top over the joint, 
and the fleshy part at the fore-arm of the scye. 

'* Shape and position of the arm-hole are two 
quahties that have a very important bearing on 
the fit of a coat. 

** A side view of the shoulder will show at 
once that an arm-hole that will fit to the shoulder 
cannot be perfectly circulai-, for if we measure 
the shoulder from the front depth to the top of 
the shoulder-point at the extreme end of shoulder 
just over the arm, we shall see that it is longer 
than in the direction from back to tlie same top. 
The arm-hole, therefore, must be cut lengthwise, 
and in such a way that a line between the shoulder- 
point and front depth will represent the longest 
diameter of the arm-hole. 

** Stress must also be laid on the feict that the 
two dividing ciu'ves of the aim-hole, as they nm 
from the shoulder-top over the fr'ont and back, 
should not be equally rounded, but that the back 
one, should be more circular than the part in 
front. 

" The only reason for this distinction, is found 
in the unequal formation of the muscles form- 
ing the shoulder bunches. While the front 
breast muscle is stretched in a straight line 
from the surface of the breast to the front 
part of the arm, the back muscle penetrates first 
into the shoulder before reaching the arm, and 
turns round the side of the shoulder-blade. The 
consequence is that the entrance to the arm-hole 
from the surface of the back is far more rounded 
than the passage from the breast ; as the latter 
is brought up short over the more projecting 
shoulder bunch. 

'* The place and shape of the arm-hole in other 
respects may be ascertained from the position to 
one another of tlie two points whoso junction 
lines form the longer diameter of the oval — we 
mean the position of shoulder-point and breast- 
point. The first-named is not only liigher, but it 




lies more backward and outward than the breast- 
point. The flat of the oval is, therefore, not only 
inclined outwards, but tends downwards in froni 

** SUMMING UP THE BULES IN CUTTING SLEEVES. 

'' The arm-hole seam should lie close to the 
joint of the arm about its lower curve, and must 
lie high on shoulder. Its shape must be oval, 
with a sharply rounded curve at back, and should 
have such a slope in front that the opening will 
incline downwards. 

*' By shoulder-point is meant the extreme point 
of collar-bone which covers the top of the arm ; 
breast-point, the extreme depth in front of the 
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REVIEW OF NEW GOODS. 



(Fkom the ** Report of Fashion fob Autumn 

AND Winteb.") 

If one featiue more than another in the various 
makes of the new goods in woollens for the 
present and forthcoming seasons is more pro- 
minent than another, it most certainly is the 
very liberal assortment of effective shades of 
medley colours, which will not fiul to strike any 
one about to make his purchases of fancy 
coatings of all kinds. The great favour which 
the attempt to revive a demand for colours 
for all forms of coats met witli during the 
past summer especially, must have passed all 
calculations of the most sanguine supporter of 
the movement, and have been most gratifying to 
all who exerted themselves to bring about this 
desirable change in fashion. It is to be hoped 
that, once the trade has got the " thin edge of 
the wedge " inserted, they will not relax their 
efforts to make the change complete, by sub- 
stituting coloured cloths for the cheerless black 
which has been so long worn. It is not as if 
medley colours were only to be met with in one 
particular class of goods, they are worked up 
equally effectively in the various makes, and for 
all forms of coats. Olive with the brown, as also 
with the green, predominating, are especial 
avourites. Browns aie much in demand, prin- 
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cipally with a yellow tiut, and other hght shades ; 
the richer and darker colours are not so much 
sought after. 

In the stouter make of goods for over-coats, 
we notice an effective ai'ticle with a small waved 
face, having a very silky appearance. It is made 
in several good shades of olive and brown, and 
also in a yellow shade of drab. 

Another good make has a mottled fia.ce with a 
long loose back, producing a good effect. On 
some the pattern is made in rows, instead of 
equally all over the &ce. The article is stout, but 
very soft, and made in a good assortment of 
colours. 

Short curls of wool on tlie face, in a variety of 
colours, have a singulai* appearance, but make 
a good pattern m a soft make of goods of a 
moderate substance. 

In a thinner article, fine double raised lines, 
about half an inch apart from those on either 
side, and small curls over the face, is an effective 
arrangement of the same pattern ; principally in 
dark colours, with Ughter ones spai'ingly intro- 
duced. 

While this particular pattern is before us, we 
may notice a modification of it, by the curls being 
distributed on the groimd between raised stripes, 
which aie separated by fine broken lines in some 
bright colom*. This pattern has a striped back in 
various colours. 

Curls on a diagonal ground, in a stout article, 
tell well, in light and dark colours and mixtuies, 
with plaid or check backs. 

A small mixture, with long loose wool on the 
face, in a close and stout make of goods, with 
a small checked ground in various colours, is a 
good article for over-coats to resist the cold. 
The pattern is made principally in dark mixtures. 

We have a good pattern by a " basket-work " 
figure in dark mixtures in a firm make, also with 
a fancy checked back. The utility of this descrip- 
tion of back is not quite clear, as it can but very 
seldom serve as a lining. 

In Meltons, plain and dressed, and in various 
substances, we meet with an exceedingly choice 
assortment of the different colom*s we alluded to 



in the opening of this article. In dress Beaver, 
and in mixtm*es, there ai*e some very good 
coloms, and, as we have stated, available for all 
forms of coat. 

In a soft but stout make of goods, resembling 
the *' far Beaver," we have a nice article in quiet 
colours, but again with the persistent fancy back. 
In " fur " and napped Beaver we have a good 
variety, as also in fine ribbed.. These are in 
dark colours and black and blue. 

In worsted, the rib, either across or lengthways, 
is the prominent feature in the new goods for 
this season. It is effective as a pattern, and 
offiers a contrast to those lately worn. In light 
and smart colours, this make shows to great 
advantage, as also in the nice medley colours 
in which it is brought out. 

Well defined diagonal ribs are equally effec- 
tive in a variety of good colours, and in a firm 
make. 

Fine raised lines close together, and others 
about a quarter of an inch apart, make good 
patterns in colours, and in black and blue. 

We do not notice anything very striking in 
the fancy coatings among the new goods. The 
small patterns which have been in demand from 
one season to another are repeated, with a few 
of a bolder character. Colours are now intro- 
duced into this make of goods, some of which are 
stout. 

It is scarcely possible to describe the various 
patterns in Cheviot and fancy Angolas for jackets 
and morning coats. Lengthway stripes are the 
newest style, mostly narrow, on a coarse make 
of ground, in a stout but soft article, with an 
ad libitum field for any amount and variety of 
colour. 

Diagonal lines on a mixture ground, with 
coloured dots scattered over the face, although 
not a new pattern, is always patronized, as the 
fiesh colourings give a new character to the goods, 
and they present themselves with something 
fresh to the eye. 

Checks of vaiious sizes, principally small, 
formed by broken colom*ed lines on a ground 
with sevei-al colours introduced in it, in different 
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makes of goods, form one of the styles noticeable 
in the new stocks. 

Many of the goods are more remarkable by the 
nmnber of colours worked up in them than for 
any distinctive feature in the pattern. The great 
variety of colours, and the licence given for shade, 
lead to combinations which it would be thought 
could never have been even conceived, much 
more worked out. 

We have some good patterns in stripes, and 
small checks in colours, in a stout make of 
worsted; as abo a few small checks in dark 
colours, with fine spots of some bright or light 
coloured silks. 

In a rather loose make of goods, moderate in 
substance and soft to the hand, the pattern is 
produced by lengthway raised lines in twisted 
coloured threads crossed by others less pro- 
minent in character, forming checks. A variety 
of colours is worked up in this pattern, and they 
are very effective. 



DESCRIPTION OF THE PATTERNS 

IN DIAGRAM. 



Plates 2,088 and 2,089. 

Diagrams 1, 2, 8, 4, 5, and 7, are the pattern 
of the double-breasted Frock Great>coat which 
will be worn this season. 

Diagrams 6, 8, 9, 10, and 11, are the pattern 
of the style of four-button Morning Coat for the 
ensuing seasons. 

Diagrams 12, 18, 14, and 15, are the pattern 
of the most fashionable form of single-breasted 
Chesterfield Over-coat. 

All three of the above styles are illustrated on 
the plates we publish this month. 



AUTUMN AND WINTER STYLES. 



Our readers will be anxiously looking for illus- 
trations of t!ie newest styles of the various 
garments for the forthcoming seasons, to present 



to their customers, to assist them in making their 
selection. They will find that we have in the 
present number anticipated their wants, and fur- 
nished them with the means of gratifying their 
several customers. 




FROCK OVER. COAT. 



On one of our plates we have illustrated the most 
fashionable form of Frock Great-coat for the 
ensuing seasons. 

As shown on the plate and by the pattern 
iu diagram, the waist is moderate in length, 
and the skirt reduced from the late proportions. 
The lapel is cut to a medium width, and rather 
broad at bottom, in proportion to the width at top. 
There are five holes worked in it ; turn one, or 
made so as to admit of it being buttoned to the 
top. Easy sleeve ; plain at the hand, with a deep 
round cuff, or with two buttons on it and no holes. 
Dressed and plain Melton, Beaver — plain and 
napped — ^the fancy-faced Beaver described in our 
" Notice of New Goods," and the ribbed pattern in 
Beaver, in dark blue, mixtures, olive, brown, and 
green of various shades, are aU suitable for this 
form of coat. The edges are stitched broad, or 
trimmed with braid. Velvet collars are fE^hion- 
able, and fancy buttons. 



CHESTERFIELD OVER-COAT. 



The style of Over-coat represented on another 
plate is a great favourite, as it suits nearly all 
makes of men. We have given a pattern of this 
form of Over-coat to complete our illustration of 
the style. 

It is single-breasted, and the holes worked in a 
fly. The turn is very small, as the coat is worn 
buttoned up high. The sleeve is easy, and 
finished with a deep thi*ee-button cuff. The edges 
ai*e either turned in and stitched, or bound with 
braid, according to the make of the ai'ticle. Plain 
goods, or ribbed and stiiped, iu a moderate 
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substance, in light colours, as also in dai*ker shades 
in Melton and fancy makes. Braid is freely used 
for the edges where appropriate, and velvet collars 
form a nice finish to the general character of the 
articles employed. 



FOUR-BUTTON MORNING COAT. 



Although the style of coat represented on oui* 
third plate has for some considerable time been 
before the public, it would seem to retain its 
position in the favour of the mass, even of 
well-dressing men. Why we are completely 
at a loss to give a reason, as we have scarcely 
seen a figure on whom it showed to advantage. 
In the pattern it cannot be denied that the 
appearance is decidedly against it, for the ad- 
dition required to be made at the lower part of 
the front edge of the fore-part, in order that 
the coat may be buttoned easily and not to 
cause an imsightly drag, produces the same effect 
as if the figure for whom the pattern was 
drafted were disproportionately made. 

Whatever may be our private opinion of 
the style, as chroniclers of fashion, we have, 
in common with many other writers, to 
pocket our feelings and describe as they find 
and ruled by the mass. Our artist has chosen 
the best figure he could select to show this style 
of coat off to the least disadvantage. As a 
special feature in this coat, the turn is very 
small and short, giving the appearance as 
if the coat were too small for the customer. 
This style of coat may be made up in open 
mixtures, checks, and striped goods, in Cheviot, 
fancy coatings, and coloured Meltons. ^The 
edges are turned in and stitched rather broad. 



SEARLE & IRONSIDE'S PATENT CRAYONS. 




So far back as September, 1860, we drew the 
attention of the trade to a novelty introduced by 
Mr. Searle, in the form of a black lead marker for 
white or light coloured goods, or ffor paper, as a 
substitute for blue or red pipe-clay, which was 



then in general use. As many of om* readers will 
remember, the shape of the cake of pipe-clay was 
preserved, as being found convenient to handle. 
The piece of lead was inserted between two pieces 
of cedar wood, which were cut away as the edge 
of the lead wore down by use. Although this 
novelty was generally approved of by cutters, 
there was a certain trouble involved in the process 
of cutting away the hard wood. 

While encouraged by the reception his invention 
met with, Mr. Searle, not altogether satisfied with 
his success, has occupied his brain, from time to 
time in endeavouring to improve upon the con- 
trivance. 

Under the above title, he now introduces to the 
cutter what, in our opinion, is a great improvement 
in every respect on his former production. The 
shape is preserved, but metal is substituted for 
wood ; and for the lead, we have a cake of specially 
prepared pipe-clay in different colours, to suit the 
various aiiiicles, as also for paper. This projects 
sufficiently for the purpose, and when, after some 
time, the edge is worn down, by means of a small 
screw at the other end, a fresh edge is forced out. 

Let us now examine the advantages which 
are claimed for this new invention. In point 
of economy, it is urged that the clay will last 
ten times as long as the pipe-clay in ordinary 
use, and is not liable to be broken if let fall, 
purposely thrown down, or should the shears 
even fall on it. The time occupied in putting 
an edge to the pipe-clay in general use is 
completely saved, the new clay being of one 
uniform substance. 

It is speciaUy adapted for marking on many 
of the goods now manufactured, for which even 
coloured pipe-clay of the ordinary make is not 
available. 

It is cleaner on the cutting board or floor, 
by the absence of dust in the process of cutting 
the edge away, and may be carried in the 
pocket without any danger of being found 
broken in pieces when wanted. In forming a 
scye or side-seam of a coat, the shape and size 
of the patent crayon are decidedly in its &vour. 

From our remai'ks it will be seen that Messrs. 
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Searle and Ironside are justified in anticipating a 
large demand for their new venture. We may 
state that when in the course of time the cake of 
clay is completely used up, a new one is readily 
fixed in its place without any trouble. The boxes 
in which the crayons are sold are of two sizes. 
The smaller ones contain one patent holder and 
a sufficient number of cakes of clay in assorted 
colours, and leads to last six months, price 6s. 
The larger cases contain two holders, and three 
tunes the number of cakes of lead and clay,''price 10s. 
The cases will last for years, and a fresh supply 
of cakes can be had. We have been appointed 
agents for the sale of this necessary article in the 
cutting-room, and shall shortly be prepared to 
execute any orders, at the before-named prices, 
for cash. 

MEN IN STAYS. 




In a recent number of the Globe appeared a 
condemnatory article on a habit which, according 
to its statement," is now openly followed" — viz., 
that of wearing stays by men. The writer 
remarks : " There is no aifeotation that appeals 
more forcibly to the contempt of men than this 
wearing of stays. It is only within modem times 
that the male sex have reversed the general 
economy of nature, and taken to sober, plain ap- 
parel. The history of fashion shows them at all 
times as conspicuous in * bravery,' as the old 
writers termed it, as the weaker sex, wearing 
bright colours and garments of eccentric shape, 
frequently fluctuating." 

After noticing the various ai*ticles and styles of 
dress worn at dijfiferent periods, the writer ob- 
serves : •* But when it came to wearing stays, to the 
malformation of their figures, for fashion sake, fops 
have had to bow to popular opinion, and to give up 
their attempts to storm the last stronghold of 
womanhood. Ridicule was too strong for them. 
In our own day yet another attempt has been made 
to institute the wearing of stays, but it is fervently 
hoped that the effort will share the same fate 
with the many others that have preceded it, and 
that the gUded youth of the Victorian age may 
again be laughed out of countenance." 

" It is a great pity that our doctors do not turn 
their argumentative artillery against the practice 
now openly followed." 



REPORT OF FASHION 

FOR 

AUTUMN AND WINTER, 



The new issue of the above work is now ready 
It embraces in the Twenty Fiouiies, artistic 
illustrations of the leading and newest styles 
of evening and morning dress : Over-coats of 
various forms, Ladies' Jackets, Shooting and 
Hunting Costumes, and Boys' Dress, on which 
the newest patterns in the new goods are repre- 
sented, and coloured with the best success. 

Accompanying the plate, are sheets of patterns 
in full size, a collection of patterns in diagram 
for the convenience of being drafted by the 
Graduated Measubes, and a full description of the 
several details, and Review of New Goods. 

Subscription, £1 Is. the year, payable in ad- 
vaiice: or a single copy, 13s., sent free to all parts, 
of the United Kingdom ; or, by the ** Book Post, '* 
to all parts of the Continent and the Colonies, 
according to the regular tai-iff. 



THE STUDY OP PRACTICAL CUTTING. 



E. Minister and Son beg to announce to the 
trade generally that they are open to receive 
a limited number of students daily, from eleven 
till one, for the purpose of imparting instruction 
in the systems for producing the various garments 
coming within the scope of the Tailoring depart- 
ment, including Ladies' Riding-Habits, Jackets, 
&c. The method is essentially simple and prac- 
tical in character, and is the one — modified as to 
present requirements — which has been taught 
by the firm for nearly half a century to numbers 
who have since proved themselves to be among 
the most successful cutters in London and the 
Provinces. There is no limitation as to time. 
The pupil is at Hberty to attend till satisfied 
of his general proficiency in the working of 
the system. Besides the ordinary rale for 
producing a garment for a proportionate figure, 
ample knowledge is imparted as to the deviations 
necessary in cases of disproportion. Terms, 
£10 10s., payable at commencement. A com- 
munication is requisite in the first instance, as 
in case of the full number being on the books, 
arrangements have to be made as to when the 
pupil may attend. 
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"THE REASON WHY." 

Oiir oontemporarTf, The Ahebigan Tailor, in an 
article onder the above heading, explains, accord- 
ing to his notion, the caaee of the Bcience of our 
particular branch of industry not keeping pace 
with other scientific or mechanical pui-soitB. We 
quote some of his remarks in support of his etate- 
ments : — 

" That garment-cntting has not made a satis- 
&ctory pr<^es3 is evident &om the fact that 
leading experts find it impossible to agree upon 
any important point ; so opposite are their views 
upon really vital matters, that it is difficult to 
understand how they can all be even tolerably 
successful in practice. 

"While one claims that a certain set of 
measurea will indicate the size and shape of a 
man, another positively denies that they 
will do so. A method of drafting by the same 
meaaores is api^oved by one, and condemned by 
another. Over the proper conetrnction of the 



sleeve-head, there is now being carried on an 
animated discueaion. The correct manner of 
placing the back-part of pantaloons in relation to 
the fore-parts is something upon which there is 
great divei^ency of opinion. In fact, throughout 
the entire range of gai-ments and their various 
parts, there ia now no unity of opinion. There 
must be some special i-cason for this, and the 
reason, wo think, is easy to find. It ia not 
because there has not been a great deal of investi- 
gation, not because there have not been a great 
many theoriea advanced, not because there 
haa been any lock of opportunity to ventilate 
ideas, and not because there has been any 
modesty on the part of thinkers, which pre- 
vented them &om divulging what they knew. 
The reason is simply that our most clever 
cutters are not men of hberal education. 
Their minds are not sufficiently cultivated to en- 
able them to pursue Uieir studies logically and in- 
telligently. Some of our best thinkers have not 
the ability to convey to others their own tbonghts 
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in an intelligible manner, nor the knowledge to 
demonstrate the correctness of soimd "viewB. 
Some are quite proficient in tlie arrangement of 
the bones of the human skeleton, but beyond that, 
their knowledge is so limited, that they are unable 
to produce results of much value. Others have 
studied some of the simpler problems of geometry, 
and become so infatuated with the superficial 
knowledge they have acquired, that they ignor- 
antly sacrifice t^ie results of experience, to the 
gratification of exhibiting then: scanty acquire- 
ments in a mathematical direction. A few have 
a smattering of Latin, and endeavour to 
give their shallow reasoning an air of profundity, 
by the use of words not generally understood. 
Some of the most valuable ideas of really able men 
are overwhelmed with words, and drowned in 
meaningless phrases, which the writers evidently 
consider sonorous. Ignorance has been, and is, 
the bane of our profession. Partial education has 
BO warped the minds of our cleverest men, that 
they are of little service in the advancement of 
the science of garment-cutting, and are often a 
positive stumbling-block in the way of progress. 

'* There is no doubt that amongst the able men 
in our profession, there are held the true principles 
of our science ; but they are so mixed with unsound 
ideas, that many years must elapse before they 
can be so arranged, and so simply and logically 
presented, as to insure their general acceptance. 
Before that time can come, om* literature paust 
have reached a higher plane. Articles must 
be more concise, more logical. There must be an 
elimination of useless matter which characterises 
them at present. There must be evinced a bet- 
ter acquaintance with mathematics, logic, and 
grammar. In fact, there must be a very great 
advancement in the scholarship of our writers. 

" Garment-cutting cannot become a fixed science 
imtil its professors are men of liberal education. 
It is now in a state of chaos. Positive assertionn, 
abuse of others, idle ridicule, pomposity, egotism, 
and bad grammar are powerless to lead to unity 
of opinion. It is a science that deserves intel- 
ligent investigation, and which for its advance- 
ment must have the labour of cultivated minds.*' 




EEVIEW OP NEW GOODS. 

(Fboh thb " Bepobt of Fashion fob Autumn 

AND Winter.") 

We are pleased to find that the attempt to 
revive the fancy waistcoat trade has met with 
sufficient encouragement to induce a larger choice 
of patterns being manufactured in the new goods 
for the season. The main diffioolty was to start 
the idea; this effeeted, the result was easy to 
anticipate. 

A good style of vesting, suited to hunting or 
morning waistcoats, is a bold ribbed cord in 
various colours, with a fine bright coloured line 
between the ribs, with metal on it, which 
naturally is weU detached from it. 

The introduction of metal — qtuiH gold thread — 
into vestings is a novelty, although it has already 
been worked up with effect in articles for coats 
and ladies* dresses. Another equally good 
pattern is the ribs with a bolder bright Hue 
between them, either of one colour well con- 
trasting with the ground, or with two differing in 
colour from each other. 

Another good style on a cashmere ground is 
produced by bold welts, with a bright coloured 
silk line between them. The effect of this pattern 
is very good and cheerful. 

We have a neat pattern in fine dotted lines 
in some bright colour, on a sxlk-fGU^d dark 
ground. Bold diagonal ribs shaded on one edge, 
and of a different colom* to the ground, make a 
good style. 

A smaU matted gronnd with checks f in size, 
formed by broken lines in colours, and dots over 
the whole face to match those in the stripes, 
is a quiet but effective pattern. It is made in 
a variety of colours, but all perfectly well worn. 

On a smaU '* honeycomb " ground, the checks 
are rather smaller, but the character of the 
pattern is equally good, and the colours well 
chosen for effect. 

In spots of irarious sizes, we have a collection 
of goods in cashmere, which may be bought 
without any fear of msildng bad dtobk, as they are 
so unpretentious in style as not likely to be 
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objected to by the plainest dressing man when 
submitted to him by his tailor. 

In a very fine honeycomb ground, we meet 
with some good Testings in yarions shades of drab, 
and in slate. 

Stripes in the new trouserings maintain the 
lead in style, and neatness is the characteristic of 
the various patterns submitted to the trade. 

We have a good pattern by bright ooburs on a 
plaited ground, contrasting well with each other. 
There is a fair assortment in this make, and 
generally pleasing, in effect. 

On a twilled ground, we have fine broken lines 
varying in width, in a light colour, as white on a 
bright shade of blue, or a snuff-brown, or in a 
medium shade of blue with the lines but little 
lighter in colour. This is a smart trousering. 

Fine broken lines, with the colour in them not 
violently contrasting with that of the ground, 
make a quiet, gentlemanly trousering in good 
colours. 

Waved lines in some bright colour on a 
diagonal ground tell well by the contrast, and 
make a stylish trousering. 

Narrow welts, with a very minute figure on 
them, and the ground of fine ribs, are in good 
taste, and in nice colours. 

Coloured lines on a make of goods with rather 
a long face and on dark grounds, is a good style. 
The article is unusually stout for a trousering. 

A striking pattern is made by broad clouded 
lines, or rather narrow stripes, in some very light 
colour, or in a mixture of two or three colours on 
a dark or medium shade. 

On a dull ground, in Cheviot, firm in make, we 
have an assortment of goods in stripes, usually 
with two colours forming a double line. This is 
a bold pattern, and carried out in a good selection 
of effective colourings. 

Double lines in a thick thread, with a single 
line of the same colour and make on each side of 
the sets, is a striking pattern, in medium colours. 
Baised ribs, with short diagonal lines on them, of 
two colours, half an inch apart, and the interven- 
ing ribs of a different colour or shade, make a 
nice quiet trousering. 




Dotted lines of ten colours alternately on a fine 
ribbed ground, is a good pattern. 

In a firm make of goods we find a goo:! assort- 
ment of colours in fine lines. 

On a diagonal line ground, narrow stripes of 
broken lines in the icverse direction to the 
groand, and different in colour, form a stylish 
trousering. 

Narrow lines and dotted lines alternately, in 
smart light colours on a darker ground, tell well 
in smart colours. 

A small dice-pattern in narrow stripes of two 
shades of the same colom*, in a weU-made article 
and light c(dom*s, is a good pattern, and equally 
so for quality. 

In small checks, we have a good assortment of 
patterns in the new goods, with several new 
blendings of colour, which constitute the novelty 
for the season. 

Some are very marked, but generally they are 
in good taste, and becoming to any one. One, a 
dice-pattern ground, with stripes of the same 
pattern, but of a different colour, showing pro- 
minently on the face, is very effective by the 
make, as by the arrangement of the colours 
forming the jmttem. 

Double dark stripes crossed by light lines with 
a light colour in the ground, tell weU as a pattern. 
The introduction of fine twisted threads over the 
face assists the effect. 

We have a quiet but good pattern in very fine 
zigzag lines over the &ce, with only sufficient 
difference in the shades to allow of the pattern 
being made out. By the make of goods, this 
should bo well suited for riding trousers. 

The '* Indian mat " pattern is effectively 
worked out in a variety of light colours in a well- 
made article. 




HUNTING COSTUME. 



We illustrate on one of our plates, a style of hunt- 
ing dress wluch is a fieivourite with many gentle- 
men who follow the hounds. 

It consists of a single-breasted frock-coat, cut 
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moderately long in the waist, and rather hroader 
at the bottom than is usual on other styles of 
morning coats ; and the skirt cut to a breadth to 
clear the saddle comfortably, and rather fiat. Easy 
sleeve, with a deep cuff and two buttons. The 
coat is made of scarlet milled cloth or Beaver, 
with the edges double-stitched, and gilt club or 
basket-work buttons. 

Some gentlemen have a badge embroidered in 
gold on the collar. 

The other figure, to the left of the plate, 
shows the back view of another style of coat 
worn for this purpose, and as represented on one 
of the plates issued with our last number. It 
will be noticed that our artist has made the 
skirt too narrow at the bottom, and rather long. 

We extract the following particulars, in refer- 
ence to this dress, from our work. The Eepobt of 
Fashion, for the present and ensuing seasons, as 
they convey all the information which our readers 
would require for their guidance. 

Describing the style of coat just referred to, of 
which the back view is shown on the plate, the 
Report states that *' it is one of the favourite 
styles of hunting coat, and may be considered a 
fairly useful coat. It is somewhat like the four- 
button coat in appearance, but is buttoned three 
only, and the firont not cut off at so decided 
an angle, so that the skirt is more forward on 
the thigh. The sleeve is rather closer at the 
hand, and has two buttons on a cuff of moderate 
depth. The collar should be made so as to 
admit of being turned up in bad weather. Some 
trades sew a small tab on to fasten across the 
front of the throat. There are flaps in the 
waist -seam ; if with pockets under, they should 
be deeper than shown on the plate. Edges 
turned in and double -stitched. Scarlet milled 
cloth, or Beaver, are tlie orthodox wear, with 
gilt buttons of a club, fox-muzzard, or basket 
pattern. The body is lined, and the sleeves 
interlined with blue or pink checked or striped 
flannel ; and the fronts of the skirts have a thin 
waterproof cambric between the lining and the 
outside. Dark green, and steel and Oxford 
mixture in undressed Melton and Beaver, with 




blue engraved steel buttons, are worn by the less 
pretentious sportsmen. 

** The style of waistcoat mostly worn is single- 
breasted, with a narrow stand collar cut straight 
at front. It is buttoned up to the throat, cut 
rather long, and with a little point below the 
lower button. Some have two pockets on each 
fore-part, with flaps. Striped, spotted, and plain 
goods are worn, in bright colours. 

'^ Hunting-breeches are made of leather, cord, 
or the white milled elastic article manufactured 
expressly for this purpose. They are cut mode- 
rately full on the thigh, long, to reach well below 
the tops, and have four pearl * fish-eye ' buttons 
at the knee, with a smaller one in the garter, 
or leather strings. Fly-&ont and frog-pockets. 
Drawn or raised side-seams. A good plan is 
to sew on to the bottom of the breeches, under 
the garter lining, a short legging, or continuation 
of white stocking or chamois leather, about six 
inches deep, fastened down the side of the leg 
by five linen buttons. This has the effect of 
keeping the breeches well down in their place, 
by clinging to the leg, and forms a protection 
under the * tops,' or the riding-boot. 

*' Some gentlemen prefer a pantaloon for hunt- 
ing, cut to fit to the shape of the 1^, with 
buttons at knee to imitate breeches, and fiastened 
at the ankle by three buttons and holes, and a 
narrow strap sewn on one side at the bottom, 
and passing under the foot, fastened to the 
other side by a button and hole. Biding pan- 
taloons may be made of whip-cord, tweed, or 
cord, in grey, drab, or a mixture." 

" A gatherer and disposer of other men's stuff."— TTof ton. 



TO THE EDITOB OF THE " GAZETTE OF FASmON." 

Sm, 
In the able ** Essay on Sleeves," by Mr. C. 
Hecklinger, which you published in the last 
number of your valuable work, great stress is 
laid upon the adaptabihty of the shape of the 
sleeve-head to the conformation of the humaji 
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fignre, while the requirements by the fiEishion 
of the day would appear to be wholly lost sight 
of — a secondary consideration, if even worthy of 
any notice whatever. There can be no question 
but that a knowledge of anatomy is of use to 
a cutter, in teaching him to make provision for 
the action of the various muscles when brought 
into play ; at the same time, he cannot allow 
himself to be wholly led away by the exigencies 
of the particular make of the human figure, 
ignoring the alteration in shape, which the 
fashion, or call it whim, of the day may render 
necessary. 

Many years ago it was the fashion to cut the 
back of a dress- coat 4^ inches wide across to 
the back-scye, for a man measuring 18 inches 
breast; I have cut them 8 and 8^ inches for 
the same size breast. Now it will be self- 
evident that there will be a considerable differ- 
ence in the circumference of the scyes of the 
two coats produced to correspond with the 
two different backs; it is, however, a question 
whether there will be equal difference in the 
degree of ease in the two coats. A large scye 
does not, as a rule, give a corresponding increase 
of ease to the wearer, for there is always a 
tendency for the front of the scye, in wear, to 
incline towards the arm. If, therefore, the dis- 
tance between the back-seam and the front 
of the scye be greater than absolutely necessary 
for the make of the figure, as a natural conse- 
quence, the superabundance of cloth will show 
itself at the upper part of the side-seam. If 
this be removed, as a necessary result, the un- 
necessary — as so found by experience — forward- 
ing of the scye was a mistake ; and while having 
to reduce the cii'cumference, as a consequence, 
the width to the front of the coat is also reduced, 
and, perhaps, without it being absolutely neces- 
sary for the actual size of the figure. 

Hence what was done in the first instance 
from a mistaken notion of the necessity for the 
operation, eventually led to a rectification, which, 
while remedying one defect, produced another 
equally objectionable. 

It is possible to cut a coat too high up under 




the arm, but I would certainly prefer this fault — 
if it be one— to a scye cut too low. Any incon- 
venience in wear by the former may be lessened 
by the top of the under-side .sleeve being well 
hollowed; and if the coat is to be prevented 
from being lifted out of its place every time 
the arm is raised, the imder-side sleeve will 
require to be cut with less hollow on the top 
edge for the coat with too deep a scye. 

I quite agree with Mr. Hecklinger's notion as 
to the proper shape of the scye of a coat to 
suit the particular form of the socket of the 
shoulder. In olden times, when cutting was 
a mystery and not an art, it was not unusual 
for the cutter to lay his hand slantways flat 
on the doth or paper, and mark round the 
outer edge ; by this plan, the scye would be 
drafted in the horse-shoe form. It is question- 
able whether any idea of anatomy dictated this 
shape; it was more likely to have been deter- 
mined by seeing that the form was proved by 
practice to be the best suited to the comfort 
of the customer. 

I do not think that it is so essential for the 
scye to clear the shoulder-socket on the top of the 
shoulder, as that there should be a sufficient 
amount of fulness in the upper half of the sleeve- 
head. Observe a coat on the body, with the top- 
side sleeve sewn in small to the upper portion of 
the scye; let the customer raise his arm from 
the body. What is the result ? A series of creases 
formed across the upper part, a miserable pres- 
sure on the muscle of the arm, and every ap- 
pearance of the fore-arm seam being too long in 
proportion to the hind arm. When it was 
fashionable to put fulness in the sleeve-head of 
a coat when sewing the sleeve into the scye, 
there was, unquestionably, a greater amount of 
freedom in the movements of the aim than in 
the modem style of flat sleeve-head. 

In some of the original systems of cutting, 
based on the proportions of the breast-measure, 
the top of the fore-arm of the sleeve is fixed on a 
line drawn square with the base-lme at the hind 
arm, at a fixed distance down from a given point 
at top. In the instructions given for finding this 
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cross-line, the baok was presumed to be cnt to a 
fixed proportionate width, irrespeotiTe of fashion, 
or, it may be, according to the £&8hion of that 
period. A defect in this method was evident, for 
with each subsequent diange of fashion as to the 
width, the back shonld be cnt across to the back 
scye, the top of the hind-arm seam had to be 
lowered from the original position, so as to pre- 
serve the proper relation in the lengths of the 
hind-arm and fore-arm seams. 

Mr. Hecklinger says : ** It must, then, follow 
that the arm-hole should be exactly where the socket 
lies ; in other tcords, it must encircle with its curve 
the head of the upper arm-hone, in which is found 
the huge bone of the joint. On a clear eensideratum 
of the movements of the atyns, and the circumstances 
under which creases and tight imrts are formed t» a 
coat, we shall easily see that the circumference of the 
scye should not he larger than exactly the curve of the 
shoulder around the jointJ** Would he contend that 
the laws of anatomy should determine the'shapes 
of the various parts of a coat, and that they should 
not be altered to please the whim of some 
accepted arbiter of style ? I scarcely see how he 
can reconcile his theoiy with every-day practice. 

The art of a cutter should be to produce a 
garment which would combine elegance and 
grace with comfort. I do not know that it is 
necessary for him to take the anatomical form of 
his customer into consideration. Exercising his 
judgment, matured by experience, he forms his 
estimate of the particular figure for which he has 
to operate, and makes such deviations from the 
abnormal shape which he considers required 
in each special case. Practice has taught cutters 
what alterations are necessary to suit different 
figures, and they make them without diving into 
the reasoning of the question, placing reliance 
upon the result of the knowledge they have 
acquired by practical experience. 

The absurdities and inconsistencies of modem 
dress, both for the lords of creation and the £ur 
sex, have recently been fireelj commented upon 
at scientific meetings, and various suggestions 
made for a radical reform in the styles, so as to 
adapt them to the special requirements for 



hygienic purposes.^ At various periods we have 
had the benefit of the advice of the philanthropist, 
who has expounded his particular views on the 
form and material best suited to the purpose. We 
do not find, however, that their efforts have been 
prop^ly appreciated, judging from the flEbct that 
their panacea for aU future evils in dress has not 
yet produced the expected result. It is &ir to 
suppose that the would-be reformers of modem 
dress have been actuated in their crusade by 
attending to the laws of nature in the formation 
of the human figure, and that the several altera- 
tions which they would suggest, would tend to 
remedy the defects existing at the present time. 
The fickle goddess would seem to run the risk 
of having her power wrested firom her by force — 
of reasoning, not physical — and her edicts dis- 
puted by the simple laws of nature. 

It will be hard to reduce the power of the 
oracle which has exercised its sway for so long a 
period, and successfolly defied repeated attempts 
to upset its authority ; and I am inclined to think 
that, after all, fashion in men's clothing will not 
be wholly regulated by the necessity for a strict 
adherence to the formation of the human figure 
in its natural state ; nor be influenced by a desire 
to upset all preconceived notions of what was 
right, or at least consistent, for the time. 

It is gratifying to find a man of Mr. Heck- 
linger's abilities enter so fully into the subject he 
takes up, and to read with satisfaction his prac- 
tical remarks. 

Faithfully yours, 

X. 



BREAST-MEASURE SYSTEMS AND 
ADMEASUREMENT PLANS OF CUTTING 



We recently lighted upon an old system of Cut- 
ting, by W. Alexander, published in 1846, and 
which the author warrants ** to be his true and 
secret system^'* 

At the time this treatise made its appearance, 
the controversy did not — if we remember rightly — 
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run very strong on the special advantages of 
systems of cutting based on admeasurement over 
those, then in general use, founded upon proportions 
of the breast-measure ; still, as it would seem by the 
remarks in that part of the work treating on 
measuring, the author considered it necessary to 
notice the innovation on the established guide to 
the cutter, and to point out some [of the defects 
according to his views :•— 

*' Among the numerous works on the Art of 
Cutting, it appears that the authors consider 
their whole work accomplished, if they have been 
able to work out some intricate and troublesome 
means of measuring the human £rame. 

** We have had one placed in our hands, which 
gives ample (?) instructions for taking measure for 
a coat. In these instructions you are required 
to button the customei'*s coat close up the front, 
and to make foub marks or stations on the back, 
with a piece of chalk ; and having provided your- 
self with an inch-rule and tape — for both are 
required — ^you must proceed and take twbnty-two 
different measures for a coat only. 

*'This is what may emphatically be called a 
measurement system erroneous in principle, and 
a complication of impracticabilities ; for we defy the 
author to produce two students who will measure 
one customer alike by the compound complication 
system. Again, the points of a coat are in a 
different position on the body to what they core 
when laid out upon the cutting-board. And, to 
convince yourself of the errors of the system, we 
request you to take a coat, and measure from a 
point or station on the back, nine or ten inches 
under the arm ; then put the coat on, and 
measure the distance between the two marks, 
when you will find it to be at least half an inch 
more than when off. Lastly, few gentlemen will 
give you time to take such a number of measures. 

'* Simplicity of method in the application of 
correct principles, is a most important feature in 
any system, but in the art of cutting it is of the 
greatest consequence ; for what plan am be praotio- 
able, in a trade of any magnitude, nmless it be so 
arranged as to be readily put in practice ? 

There are always two sides to a question, 




which admits of a difference of opinion as to the 
soundness of the principle involved. So, we find 
in a treatise on Cutting, by John Jackson, pub- 
lished in 1829, dedicated to J. Stultz, Esq., and 
based on admeasurement, that the author not 
only defends the accuracy of the basis on which it 
is constructed, but at the same time strongly 
condemns the erroneous principle of determining 
the position of the principal points of a coat by 
the measure taken round a man's body. 

The author's modesty did not evidently stand 
in his way, in making his remarks on the systems 
of cutting in use, at, and previous to the period, at 
which the new light shed its effulgence on the 
body of our trade. 

The Improved ^Tailors' ^ra is the title adopted 
by the author for the promulgation of his theory ; 
and in announcing his work to the trade, he in- 
forms them that " the honourable tradesman will 
now find a New 2Era of intelligible, comprehen- 
sive, and practical principles of Admeasurement 
and Cutting, to completely fit the human shape 
{unifi all its variations), v/liich have never been 
publicly taught or published by any author or 
teacher of Cutting in London." This treatise is a 
volume of intelligence on the shoulder-seam and 
depth of scye ; and clearly proves that the bottom, 
the top, the shape, and size of the arm-hole 
ought not to be governed by the top of the back. 
Further on, the author says : ** The credulous 
tradesman will now find the cause of misfitting. 
The professed scientific system of breast, or waist 
thirds, as used everywhere across the waist, and 
governed by the top of the back, to produce the 
shoulder-seam and depth of scye, must vanish by 
the publicity of The Improved Tah^k^s' Mra.'* 

As a proof of the value of this special treatise 
on the practice of Gutting, the author goes on to 
state, " that by his system a practioal cutter will 
now find he must be governed by admeasurement, 
and a correct knowledge of tbe positions of the 
human shape, without which it iO impossible to 
insure o<»nplete fitting. By attention to this 
woack, tiie tailor will be able at a glance to 
discover the cause of misfitting, and ihus prevent 
the expense and delay of alterations.'* 
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LADIES' PATROL-JACKET AND COSTUME. 



The public taste being so strongly expressed, at 
the present time, in fJEkvonr of trimming ladies' 
jackets with braid in handsome designs, we have 
had a plate especially prepared by our artist, 
illustrating an exceedingly elegant costume with 
patrol-jacket, the whole trimmed with narrow 
braid in a beautiful and highly effective design. 
We give a pattern of the jacket in diagram in our 
present number. 

Sometimes the patrol-jacket is cut fuller and 
with a wider back, hke to the Infantry patrol- 
jacket, but still to define the figure. The fronts 
and sleeves are also trimmed somewhat after the 
style of a Cavalry patrol-jacket. The amount and 
style of trimming, will necessarily be governed by 
the limit of expense or the material. Self colours 
in plain cloths and Beavers are in fj&vour this 
season, in rich shades of brown, green, and olive, 
both green and brown ; and they are all trimmed 
with black braid. We are inclined to think that 
the front of the jacket should be fastened with 
hooks and eyes, so that the eye might travel from 
the design on one front-edge to the other, without 
the row of buttons of any kind, obtruding on the 
sight and spoiling the effect. 

DOUBLE-BREASTED CHESTERFIELD. 



On the third plate we illustrate the front and 
back views of a double-breasted Chesterfield for the 
present season. The edges are trimmed with 
braid laid on flat, or turned in and stitched, ac- 
cording to the make of the article employed. 
This style of coat is equally suitable for stout 
goods with a character, or Meltons and dress 
Beavers in self colours, as olive, green, brown, or 
blue. Velvet collars and deep cuffs are fEUshion- 
able. The front edges of the fore-parts are faced 
with a narrow strip of the same material as the 
coat, and the whole of the remainder of the coat 
lined with silk serge or Italian cloth ; the fronts 
stitched in diamonds, or in straight rows. The 
length shown on the plate contrasts advan- 
tageously with the absurd length to which over- 
coats were cut only a few years since. 



DESCRIPTION OF PATTERNS IN 

DIAGRAM. 



Plates 2,098 and 2,094. 

Diagrams 1, 8, 6,6^ and 10, are the pattern 
of the hunt frock-coat illustrated on one of the 
figures on the plate issued with the present num- 
ber, representing the fashionable hunting dress 
for the season. The neck is not very short, and 
the coat cut to admit of its being buttoned up close 
to the throat, if required. The collar is made up 
also to allow its being turned up in bad weather. 

Diagram 2, is the pattern of a pair of trousers 
for morning wear, to the prevailing fashion. They 
are cut closer to the leg, but to fall easily on the 
foot, the bottom of the top-side being sUghtly 
hollowed. 

Diagrams 4, 7, 11, and 18, are the pattern of the 
lady's patrol-jacket, forming part of the costume 
illustrated on one of the plates in our present 
number. The bottom edges of the side-seams and 
back-seam are represented as rounded off on the 
pattern, but not so on the plate. It will not, 
however, interfere with the design of the trim- 
ming, while it may give a httle liberty on the bot- 
tom edge of the jacket, for the folness of the dress. 

For a larger waist than indicated by the pattern, 
it will be advisable to allow on at the front edge 
of the fore-part, so as to decrease the amount of 
round at the upper part of the front edge. The 
remainder of the size will be made up at the 
side-seam. 

The other style of lady*s patrol-jacket, which 
we have mentioned, is like that illustrated on one 
of the plates we published with the number of 
our work in September, 1879. On the two figures 
representing the front and back views of the 
jacket, we have shown a very effective design 
for the trimming, which would be equally appro- 
priate at the present time. A pattern of the 
jacket was also given in diagram in the number. 

Diagrams 8, 9, 12, and 14, are the pattern of a 
double-breasted Chesterfield as shown on one of 
the plates in the present number. The back and 
sleeve are the same as previously published as 
illustrating the single-breasted Chesterfield. 
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SCIENTIFIC AND PRACTICAL CUTTING. 

In a lecture on tlie above subject, delivered by 
Mr, O. W. Fiahor before the members of a 
Foreman-Society of Cleveland, Ohio, he dwelt 
upon the distinction between practical and 
systematical cutting. He remarked that " fully 
Uro-thirdg of cutters are more practical than 
scientific or systematical. The majority of the 
most successful cutters, in the past as well as 
the present, knew and know but very httle about 
systematical cutting; they were distinctly more 
methodical or practical than scientific 

"The knowledge possessed by a very numerous 
school of cutters does not extend beyond en- 
abling them to alter the character of a pattern 
&om its original appearance to some other, 
and to adapt it in size and shape for a person 
who might differ in some particulars from that 
for which it was originally intended. They 
know firom experience that by adding h:re and 
taking off there, a certain result will follow. 



As 11 rule, this form of knowledge is personal, 
and cannot be transmitted from one person to 
another. This is what I term practical cutting, 

" The scientific or systematical cutter can con- 
struct his own problem by tlie aid of Uiies and 
angles, and not only vary it, but also change the 
operations, and at the same time demonstrate the 
accmiicy and consistency of all such changes as he 
may have made, on an intelligent and defined hy- 
pothesis. Practical cutters know &om experience 
that for the class of customers whose breast-mea- 
sures exceed a certain number of inches, a pro- 
portionately cut garment will not suit, and that it 
will be found too large at certain pliu^s and too 
smaU at others. This knowledge has been ac- 
quired through careful observation and by practice. 
The defects that would present themselves could, 
with almost unerring certaiuty, be anticipated ; 
and by making sneh changes in the size of the gar- 
ment at certain points as experience has fully 
proved to be safe and necessary, it would then fit^ 
This kind of knowledge is only coexistent with the 
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practitioners ; it ser%'es for a period, and is found 
but of little value to those who follow. The scien- 
tific or systematical cutter is of general service to 
his fellows in the present, and is able to place on 
record such principles as will be of service, and 
act as guides, for the rising generation of cutters, 
to ground their studies upon, 

'* The * old school ' cutters have handed do\Mi 
to the present, the practical fact that all garments 
of every description, intended for stout figures, 
require to be drafted to a smaller-sized scale 
than the few sizes which are classified as 
proportionate. In the larger sizes the shoulders 
are not so fully developed, while in the smaller 
sizes they are relatively larger. Another import- 
ant fact, too often overlooked, is that in largo 
sized garments an increased elasticity is given 
in proportion to the size. The quantity of 
material contained in the process of making up 
is the same in the smallest as in the largest 
garment. These are the reasons, or the most 
prominent ones, why systems fomided upon the 
divisional or breast-measiu*e principle are not 
practical imless supplemented by cross or extra 
measures, wliich are used to ascertain if sectional 
parts bear the same proportions to the circum- 
ference of the body as they do in the proportionate 
figure. 

** As a theory, cross-measures are exceedmgly 
plausible and x>racticable in the hands of experi- 
enced cutters, who, as a body, can dispense 
with their use and their teachings. Nothing is 
easier than to instruct a student to apply an inch- 
tape from one point to another of the human 
figure, and to gauge the part with some degree 
of exactness; but to apply or make use of the 
measures when taken, is totally beyond the roach 
of those students whose eyes and hands have 
not acquired by actual practice the necessary 
degree of exactness in appreciating specialities 
in the form of man, and manual expertness 
in taking and applying such measiirea as can 
be of use in practical and systematical cutting. 

*'A system, to be practical and worthy the 
attention of students whose aim is to adopt 
cutting and artistic tailoring as a profession, 



ought to be such as they can work out success- 
fully for the majority of the customers to be 
met with in genei-al practice. 

'* Many of the wild and erroneous theories 
entertained by even successful and practical 
cutters are mainly due to their want of capacity 
or intelligence to see and comprehend things as 
they really are when submitted for acceptance 
or criticism. There are to be met with, among 
the younger members of the profession, many 
who arc imdcr the impression that the art of 
cutting, as a science, has made very considerable 
advance during the last thirty years ; that the 
present race of cutters is more highly educated 
in the science of the profession, and has attained 
a much higher degree of knowledge and practical 
efficiency, than their predecessors. I am not 
prepared to admit this, but would maintain 
that cutting, as |a science, has not made any 
progress during that period. Those who hold 
a different opinion on this subject have sadly 
misused their leisure hours, and can never have 
taken any pains to make themselves acquainted 
with, and profit by, the information which is to 
be found in the works of old authors on cutting, 
as also in the current trade literature. 

<' Much has been written of late years on the sub- 
ject of trouser-cutting, and much of it has been 
flaunted before the trade as new and improved 
systems ; and some emanating from sources from 
which better and more original material might 
reasonably have been expected. 

<* In dealing with this question, and with the pre- 
sumed new ideas and methods introduced during 

the last twelve years, with a view to demonsti-rite 
that nothing new has been advanced, and that 

defects which were a source of annoyance in all 
old systems have not been avoided in the so-called 
new theories, it is not necessary for me to lay before 
you any of the old plans for comparison. 

'* It has always been to me a matter not only of 
surprise, but of extreme regret, to find the limited 
number of cutters who knew anything of what was 
stored up in the works of the old teachers, or of the 
many useful and practical hints on cutting contri- 
buted to the several trade journals, before many of 
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tlie cutters of to-day were born, by the good old 
i-ace of cutters who are fast passing away, and to 
whom the trade is indebted for all the ideas really 
woi-th knowing. 

** Eliminate from the systems recently concocted 
by theorists and amateurs the knowledge trans- 
mitted to us by those old-time cutters and com- 
mon-sense men, and the residue would reflect but 
little credit on the intelligence or skill of those 
who claim to understand the art and science of 
garment-cutting. 

**Were a history of our trade literature to be 
compiled, no good could possibly accrue beyond 
showing more conclusively, if possible, that cut- 
t'ng, as a science, has been standing still for the 
past thirty years, and that scarcely a single 
original idea on trouser-cutting has been ad- 
vanced during that period. Should there be any 
evidence shown of progress in knowledge, the &ct 
is rather due to individual talent, and to the em- 
ployment of old ideas, than to any other agency." 
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A gatherer and disposer of other men's stuff." — Wot ton. 



TO THE EDITOR OF THE ** GAZETTE OF FASHION. 

Sib, 

Will any of your readers inform mo if the 
shoulder-measure system of cutting is equally 
applicable for ladies' garments, as habits, 
jackets, and coats ? As so much of the quantity 
of a measure taken round the body is monopo- 
lized by the prominency of the bosom, I am 
at a loss to understand if the shoulder-measm-e 
in women bears the same relative proportion 
to the breast-measure as is allowed when 
cutting for men. 

I should state that I do not cut by a shoulder- 
measure plan ; but feeling interested in the prac- 
tical part of our trade, it occurred to me that some 
of the readers of your valuable magazine might 
take the trouble to reply to my inquiry, and 
enlighten me on the subject. 




I may add, that I have gained much information 
from the remarks of the various contributors to 
your pages, and would take the opportunity to ex- 
press my gratitude to them for the benefit I have 
derived. 

Yours truly, 

- JUVENIS." 
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A COMPARISON BETWEEN ENGLISH AND 
AMEBIC AN STYLES OF DBESS. 



In the November number of ** The Amebic an 
Fashion Beview" we notice some pertinent re- 
marks — editorial, we presume — upon the styles 
of dress for gentlemen as made by the first-class 
American and London tailors, to the disparage- 
ment of the trade in this counti-y. 

After commenting upon the mferiority of 
Enghsh styles, and on the disappointment 
usually experienced upon recei>4ng articles of 
clothing from a London house, the writer re- 
marks : ** We are not disposed to criticise our 
neighbours severely, but how it is that well- 
dressed Enghsh gentlemen are content with such 
inferior workmanship, is a mystery to us, but 
wo presume it is because they ai*e used to it. 
While we maintain that no nation is so taste- 
fully dressed, no garments more artistically cut, 
and none better made than our own, we ai*e 
free to admit that from all other leading nations 
we are likely to borrow ideas which, when in- 
telligently appHed to our methods and modes 
of dressing gentlemen, are productive of the most 
satisfactory results; and this is why we semi- 
annually import garments." 

Then follows an extract pm'porting to be "from 
a prominent English magazine,*' which we consider 
in bad taste, and not confined to the truth ; and are 
not surprised at the effect which such remarks are 
calculated to produce upon our sensitive friends. 

Our contemporaiy goes a little out of the 
way when he states that ** the garments which 
we have thus far received fr-om the world-feaned 
tailor of London would not pass the critical 
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examination given by our fii*st-class ready-made 
clothiers ; and, until they raise the standard 
of workmanship, it will not do to try to call 
off attention by such reckless assei*tions as that 
above quoted." Of course, our transatlantic 
friends arc in their right to stand up for any 
superiority in style or workmanship which they 
may find in the articles of dress made by the 
leading American houses, but they ought at the 
same time, while exercising this right, to confine 
themselves to actual facts, and not male them 
to support tlicir arguments. Our readers will 
admit that the remarks we have quoted are rather 
severe censures upon the general character of the 
leading trades in this country, and, as such, admit 
of an inquiry into the justice of the condemna- 
tion passed upon them. 

It is a well-known fact that American gentle- 
men, when visiting this country, make large 
purchases towards replenishing their wardi*obes 
from first-class trades, whoso names are as 
well known in America as they arc famed in this 
country. With plenty of loose cash or good 
credit at the representatives of their bankers in 
this country, they are enabled to make their 
choice among those of the leading trades who 
are known for the character of their style, as also 
for the quahty of their goods and workmanship. 
The excessive duty imposed upon articles of 
clothing impoi*ted into the States forms of itself 
a sufficient inducement to any American traveller 
to take advantage of his trip to this country to 
economize his travelling expenses by the saving 
he makes between the prices he has to pay in 
this country compared with those charged by 
American tailors of the same standing. 

The quality of the workmanship executed by 
the leadhig American houses is justly appreciated 
by our first-class trades, and the necessary cost 
is taken into calculation in estimating the price 
at which the different garments are charged. It 
is weU known, when American gentlemen give 
their orders here, that the clothes supplied to 
them will have to undergo a critical inspection as 
to theii- superiority in every respect with what 
would be furnished by the local tailors ; and it is 




a fair presumption that, with a hope to please 
new customers, and enlist their good offices in rc- 
commenduig finends, our leading tailors would, 
even for own credit sakes, see that every pains 
were taken to uphold their reputation, and give 
customera good value for their money. 

It would, perhaps, be difficult to trace the first 
steps that led to French fashions for gentlemen's 
clothiug, which were at one time all-powerful m 
their influence in every civiUzed country, bemg 
superseded by EngUsh styles. When the su- 
premacy of the latter was virtually an admitted 
fact, it no doubt took our neighbours by surprise, 
and somewhat upset their calculations ; but for 
all the improbabihty of such an event occurring, 
there was no disguising the fact that the alle- 
giance had been withdrawn from the existing 
authority and given to the new one. 

It is not only in France that EngHsh styles of 
gentlemen's di-ess are in favour, but they exercise 
an influence over the whole of the Continent, and 
— may we add, in all humility ? — their worth is 
partialhj admitted in the United States. W^o are 
careful in our language as to the degree of merit 
we claim for our products. 

The pains taken with the workmanship of a 
garment m the leading Parisian houses, and in 
American trades of the same stamp, would put 
any tailor in this country on his mettle in tmning 
out his trade in a satisfactory manner, knowing 
the possibility of its being critically examined by 
persons well competent for the task, and actuated 
by a powerful motive. 

Our American friends have too high a reputa- 
tion for smartness in trade generally to have any 
fear that they will be prejudiced by any outside 
competition. 

In an honom*able spirit displayed in reviewing 
American and Enghsh trade publications on 
Fashion, the writer remarks : ** W^e believe it 
would be to the interest of the trade if the 
Fashion Beports of all tJie leading nations were 
libemlly patronised, but they should first secure 
the best to be had at home." 
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AN AMERICAN TRAVELLER'S OPINION OF 

LONDON TAILORS. 



In a recent work on Europe by an American, 
the author, after bitterly abusing the material, 
style, and workmanship of clothes supplied by 
London tailors, and attempting to prove that 
they were dear even at the comparatively low 
prices charged for them, and after exhausting 
his stock of extreme complaints, sums up by 
stating '*tliat the Enghsh tailor is the most 
detestable cloth hutcJier on the globe.'' 

If such wretched trash exercises any influence 
on the American community in raising a pm- 
judice against Enghsh tailors, we can only say 
it is a pity that the hterary venom of the spitefiil 
author should destroy the impression which would 
be produced in the mind of any impartial critic, 
forming his conclusions from personal experience. 

We do not know that we should have noticed 
this painful instance of the consequences arising 
from a bad digestion, but that, meeting with a 
reference to this work in one of the American 
trade jommals, without any other comment than 
that the reviewer supposes the author had not tried 
Poole, we regretted to find, as it were, a confirma- 
tion of the criticism in the article we publish, 
taken firom ** The AMsinciiN FAsmoN Review." 



GOSSIP ON CUTTING. 




One of our Parisian contempoi*aries, commenting 
upon the change of styles and materials now 
worn from those which were fashionable a few 
months since, remarks on the trouble which they 
sometimes give to the cutter in seeking to produce 
the desired effect. In his advice, under these cir- 
cumstances, the writer, referring to the cutter, 
says : '< When with, perhaps, no other guide as 
to the shape but what he may gather from the 
representation on a plate of fashions, the best 
course he can adopt is to take a careful look at 
the general character of the garment, and, with 
certain measures correctly taken, he may hope 
to succeed in his task.*' 



Speaking of systems of cutthig, he obser^'es : 
<'A method is unquestionably the most certain 
and the readiest guide to determine the time 
position of the scye in a fore-part ; but beyond 
those two essential points in the garment, 
system plays but a secondary rdle — that is 
to say, conjointly with the different measures ; 
for, in spite of its scientific combinations, 
alone it could but very imperfectly adapt itself 
to the deformities of an ill-made trunk. 
This is the rock against which so many 
young cutters run their heads, labom*ing under 
the impression that with a system comprising 
giticeful curves, they would be able to improve 
upon nature. In taking all men to be proportion- 
ately made according to accepted rules, they 
fall into a serious error. 

'' The cutter, following the example of a 
prudent surgeon, ought to seek out the cause of 
the evil before applying his remedy ; that is, 
he should study the formation of the body, and 
find out the various imperfections in shape ; as 
when he has arrived at the close of his examin- 
ation, he can then apply his plan of cutting, 
after at the same time having made it agree with 
the measures which, by their relative quanti- 
ties, should indicate the formation of the surface 
of the body, and serve as a supplementary 
system. 

'* All professors of cutting and cutters have 
admitted in principle three primordial positions. 
We do not refer to habitual positions, to size ; 
nor to disproportion in figiure ; we would simply 
convey what we understand by upright, stooping, 
and extra erect — ^as it is termed — figures. There 
is undoubtedly a marked difference in these three 
makes, but notwithstanding, it is, in our opinion, 
possible to lessen it by certain rules which would 
be more reliable for the cutter, and by which 
he might avoid much of the annoyance with 
which he has to put up, in too closely follow- 
ing the du*ections laid down in the particular 
system he practises. 

«In France, men usually carry themselves 
upright ; they have prominent chests, low 
shoulders, and the arm-hole placed rather low 
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than high iii the body. We do not refer to 
those men whose bodies, by the nature of their 
employment, are constrained into an unnatural 
manner, which affects the position of the shoulder, 
and consequently alters the figure, as is always 
the case with men whose muscles are brought 
more prominently into play by the particular 
occupations in which they are engaged, as black- 
smiths and others, whose make we shall notice 
at another time. We would only take into 
consideration the generaUty of men whose 
figures are not in any way affected by their 
duties. With this imderstanding, we purpose 
examining whether the same plan would suit 
two different makes of figure, or if straight fore- 
part would suit an extra erect figure as well as 
one stooping. 

The problem is easily solved, in our opinion, 
and, as a proof, the extra erect figure having 
the shoulders low as in an upright figure, 
requires a straight cut ; from which we may 
assume that the same cut can and ought to 
suit the two makes, with the same success ; 
only that the extra erect figure has a higher 
neck, a broader chest, and the front longer in 
consequence of his position. This, however, is a 
mere question of measurement. 

Let us now take into consideration the 
straight cut, which is our point — that is, the cut 
which we use in our daily practice. 

An upright figure, with low shoulders, 
evidently requires a straight cut and a perfect 
balance. This fact is well known to aU cutters, 
but they neglect, at least many of them, a strict 
attention to the balance lines, which form, as 
every one knows, the groundwork of the 
garment to be cut, and of which the measures 
work out the form. These latter should not 
only be carefully noted, but also applied with 
care, as by the combination in the position of 
their points, they should show at a glance the 
exact make of the figure which is to be clothed. 
Should this result not be clear at once, it 
proves that the application of the measures is 
not correct, and that the balance lines have not 
been properly indicated. 



When the cutter has succeeded in sketching 
a fore-part according to his fancy, it only 
remains for him to complete it by combining 
with its proportions the requirements of the 
fashion of the day,— combinations which need as 
much tact as good taste to harmonize the 
different details which compose the garment. 
For fashion has also its rules, its proportions, 
and its whims,, from which the cutter cannot 
too pointedly deviate without incurring the risk 
of falling into the ridiculous; They may, how- 
ever, be modified — that is, softened off — by modu- 
lating tlie shape without destroying the ground 
plan. By this arrangement, the garment will 
retain all its elegance, and be divested of that 
extravagance of style which is sometimes carried 
to an excess. 

If, however, instead of modifying the fashion 
for tliis or that figure, or to suit the age of 
the customer, the same cut were to be used 
indiscriminately for all makes aUke, we should 
fall into a dangerous system of exaggeration, 
which would destroy the best planned combina- 
tions as well as the most careful calculations. 
Judgment, prudence, and taste ought, then, to 
be the cutter's best guides to enable him to 
carry out his task — at all times one attended 
with difficulty — and constantly remind him that 
th^ best is the enemy of what is only good^ and 
that he ought to be satisfied with a certain 
success, by simple means well conceived, rather 
than look for a doubtful result surrounded with 
all manner of difficulties and uncertainties. 



CITY OF LONDON SOCIETY OF PRACTICAL 

TAILORS- 



We are requested by Mr. Fowler, the 
Secretary of the above Society of Foreman- 
Tailors, to state that the TwENTT-siaHTH 
Anniversary Dinner will take place on Satordajy 
the IGth of this month, at Eennan's Hotel, 
Cheapside, at 5.80 p.m. Tickets may be had, 
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price 68. 6cl. each, on application to Mr. 
Fowler, at 6, Wormwood Street, Old Broad 
Street, E.G. 




DESCRIPTION OF THE PATTERNS IN 

DIAGRAM. 

Plates 2098 and 2099. 

Diagrams 1, 2, 3, 7, 8, and 9, are the pattern 
of the style of dress-coat iUustrated on one of 
the plates issued with the present number of our 
work. 

Diagrams 4 to 6, and 10 to 15, inclusive, are 
the pattern of the style of lady's Newmarket 
frock great-coat represented on another of the 
plates published in this month's number of om* 
journal. 

We have previously given patterns of this 
garment, according to the prevailing fashion of 
the time, which, with that we now illustrate, 
will afford our patrons the opportunity of present- 
ing different styles to their customers for in- 
spection. 

There arc two separate side-bodies, as it is 
found in practice that the spring necessary for the 
sudden prominency of the hips is more effectively 
obtained by a gradual division of the additional 
quantity in width than by an abrupt addition 
to the same extent. 

The cape is cut in two separate pieces, as 
it is not fiashionable to have any more compass 
on the bottom edge than is sufficient for the 
movement of the arms; and this can only be 
arranged by the seam, which gives the necessary 
liberty over the shoulders. 

As improvers, crinolettes, or by whatever name 
this particular adjunct to lady's dress is called, 
are once more in partial favour, it will be 
necessary that the cutter, in drafting his pattern 
and in trying on the coat, should ascertain if 
the lady is wearing her usual complement of 
clothing, so as to insure a successful fit to 
the back part of the skut when the garment 
is finished/ 



FASHIONABLE STYLE OF EVENING 

DRESS. 



On one of the plates issued with the present 
number of our work we lay before our readers an 
illustration of the most fashionable style of evening 
dress for the ensuing season, and so that they may 
be prepared for the demands made on them 
for the usual festivities at this particular time 
of the year. 

We extract the following particulars from the 
printed description accompanying the present 
season's copy of our semi-annual publication, 
** The Repobt of Fashion ; " so that with the 
illustration, and the pattern of the coat in dia- 
gram, the complete details of the present style 
of dress will be placed before oiu: readers : — 

'' The skirt is a trifle shorter, but the length 
of waist has not varied since we last reported. 
The lapel is cut to a medium width, and with 
a moderate point. Six holes are marked in it, 
and, as usual, five only worked. The end of 
collar is not so broad as the top of lapel, 
and but little Ught is shown between. The stand 
is still low, but the fall is a trifle heavier. 
The sleeve is quite easy to the arm, and rather 
wider at the hand, with a deep cuff and two 
or three buttons. The skirt is lined with black 
silk serge or satinette, and the fronts of the 
fore-parts faced with plain or a fine-ribbed silk 
to the lapel-seam. As black elastic coatings, in 
small diagonal ribs and ribs across, continue to 
be much worn, the edges are turned in and 
stitched close, or bound narrow with a fine silk 
braid. Fancy silk buttons are invariably worn. 

"For weU-dressing young men, we know of 
no more stylish nor elegant coat than one 
made of a fine-ribbed coating, with a roll collar, 
and the collar, cuffs, and breast-facings of 
black satin. A rich black moirS waistcoat, 
without a collar, to open low; and trousers to 
match the coat. 

*' Dress- waistcoats are worn with or without a 
collar, but to open low. Three or four buttons 
at front, cut to correspond with the length of 
the coat-lapel, and straight on the bottom edge. 
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Black, to match the coat, with a narrow braid 
on the edge. Embroidered black cassimere, or 
white qiiilting, in small diamond figures or welts, 
are in demand. 

" Trousers for evening wear are cut closer to 
the leg, but moderately so, and easy on the foot. 
They are made to match the coat, or of a black 
doeskin. Fly-front and side or frog pockets are 
the usual way of making them up." 



LADY'S NEWMARKET COAT. 



We have selected for illustration on another of 
our plates the style of over-coat worn by ladies, 
and known as the Newmaeket Coat. 

We show both front and back views, as each 
has a character of its own. We also give a pattern 
of the garment in diagram. The waist is not cut 
to an extravagant length, but still long relatively 
to the natural waist. The coat is single-breasted, 
and fastened up to the neck, the buttons being 
placed a little in from the edge on a ketch, and 
sufficiently close together to prevent the spaces be- 
tween gaping. The sleeve is still cut close to the 
arm, and has a deep '* boot *' cuff with three but- 
tons and holes. The skirt is long and moderately 
full, but not to form any drapery — sufficient to 
cover the dress underneath. 

There are flaps in the waist-seam. The coat 
has a narrow stand collar, cut square at front. 
The small cape, which forms a pleasing and 
useful feature, is cut in two pieces, and well 
rounded off at front. Olive, brown and green 
are in favour, in various shades, and in faced 
goods of a moderate substance. The light 
colours and mixtures in plain goods, and in 
small patterns of various makes, are also in 
demand, but not to the same extent as the 
colours we have referred to. 

The style of coat now represented will contrast 
well with those illustrated on two of our previous 
plates, published in our numbers for January last, 
and in October, 1881. 



JUVENILE DRESS. 



On our third plate we have illustrated an 
entirely new style of over-coat for a little 
boy, for which we ai*c indebted to the ever- 
fertile brain of om* friend, Mr. D. E. Ryan, of 
New York. We had intended giving the pattern 
of this coat, which had been kindly sent to us, 
but are obliged to postpone it until oui* next 
number, for want of space. The coat was pre- 
pared and designed for the present season, and 
consequently comes fresh to hand. Mr. Ryan 
suggests three or foiu* stitchings on the collar, 
cuffs, edges, and flaps. 

It is a difficult thing to design a style of 
over-coat for little boys which shall be at the 
same time appropriate for the purpose and possess 
ing some novel feature to give it a ohai*actcr. 
We think that the design we now submit to our 
readei-s will be admitted to have some of the 
qualifications desired. The style is quite different 
from anything to be met with in this country, 
and has a decided character of its own. There 
is sufficient variation in it from any style worn 
by men to make it specially adapted for one 
and not for the other, and to prevent the 
opportunity for making a comparison between 
the costume of the rising and the grown-up 
generations. With the pi-actice our contributor 
has, and the attention he gives to originate 
special designs for juvenile clothing, it would be 
hard indeed if he did not produce something 
different from the general run of styles. 
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SEARLE AND IRONSIDE'S PATENT 

CRAYONS. 



The patentees of the above invention having 
met with some difficulty in the proper prepar- 
ing of the Crayons which they were to offer to 
the trade, as a substitute for the makes in 
general use, an unavoidable delay has con- 
sequently occurred in supplying the numerous 
orders to hand, but they trust to being ready 
in a short time to execute all favours. 
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